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CANON STANLEY’S LECTURES ON THE JEWISH CHURCH: 


Many histories of the Jews have been written from the days of 
Josephus to those of Dean Milman and Dr. Ewald, and we could 
imagine a superficial observer asking what need we have of 
another. ,_T’o such a question we should simply have to answer 
that it does not apply to the work of Canon Stanley, which is 
as he takes care to say, not a history, but lectures upon a history. 
It is true that the work follows a chronological order, and in- 
volves the statement of many historic facts, but it is rather a 
book from which a history may be inferred, than a history. 
Chapters in the national life of the Jews doubtless form the 
text of the commentary here given to us, but these chapters are 
only given us in their broad outlines and some noticeable 
features. Whether the record has been always accurately inter- 
preted, or its lessons truly represented, is the proper task of the 
candid critic, whose office is to subject to criticism the very 
criticisms of an author. Dr. Stanley wishes us to remember, 
not only that he does not write a consecutive history, and yet 
aims to present the main characters and events of the sacred 
narrative in a form as nearly historical as the facts of the case 
will admit, but also that his intention has been to make his 
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lectures strictly “ecclesiastical.” It is the history of the Jewish 
Church, he says, of which his office invited him to speak. We 
are then to expect that special prominence will be given to the 
church life of the nation, its movements, its experiences, and its 
institutions. All this is very good, as an author has a right to 
limit and define his own plan, and we only name these points to 
shew what it is that Canon Stanley really professes to do or to 
undertake. 

There are one or two other matters in the preface which 
should be noticed, as it seems to us, if only to shew what the 
author’s avowed opinions thereupon actually are. He recognizes 
then the great importance of the historical element in the Jewish 
Scriptures, and he protests against the elimination of that ele- 
ment from the sacred narrative. We honour and applaud the 
recognition, distinct and unmistakeable, that the records contain 
so much true and important history, and the resolution to hold 
up that history as such, and as one of the great chapters in the 
world’s annals. Some modern writers especially have rendered 
very valuable service in the same direction, and it is a sign of 
actual progress that it isso. The old allegorizing tendency still 
lingers in the popular mind, and a thousand pulpits are every 
Sunday vocal with those who “ spiritualize,” as they call it, the 
facts of Scripture history. This spiritualizing, or finding a 
double sense in every narrative of the Bible, is a very alluring 
and a very easy process, but it is fraught with mischief. We 
know that Aisop’s fables are not true, and we can enjoy the 
“moral” by which their lessons are summed up. We know 
that the parables of our blessed Lord are not records of actual 
occurrences, and we can profit by the lessons of wisdom which 
they indicate or embody. We equally know that the narratives 
of Scripture are historical, and we ought to stop there rather 
than treat them like myths and allegories. The Swedenborgian 
school, and many who repudiate it, seem to look on all sacred 
history as a panorama, in which every character and every 
occurrence has a hidden meaning known only to the initiated, 
or the enlightened. There is another school, and one perhaps 
more widely spread, which, without affirming the primarily 
typical character of the whole record, treats it as such. Others 
again make the “sound an echo to the sense,” and, without any 
regard to the context, or to the primary meaning of a sentence, 
adapt it and apply it as they think proper. Others, again, treat 
the Old Testament narratives and characters as prophetical. All 
these, it seems to us, are in error and do harm, and we say as 
much of every man who, without the warrant of Holy Scripture, 
makes a record either typical or prophetical. Far be it from us 
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to condemn the use of common sense in reading sacred history ; 
let historians and divines go down, if they can, to the hidden 
springs and causes of actions and occurrences ; let them expound 
the lessons which every Scripture record teaches; let analogies 
and parallels be pointed out; and let everything else be done 
which can fairly be done for purposes of doctrine and instruction 
in righteousness ; but let it never be forgotten that the Bible 
history is really a history. Sober-minded commentators may 
find moral and spiritual lessons in every page of Scripture, 
without doing violence to common sense. They who from one 
point of view interpret the Bible as they would any other book, 
may from another point of view be compelled to treat it as alone 
in literature, like the famed Phoenix among birds. We thoroughly 
sympathize with the language of Dr. Stanley when he says, 
“That earliest of Christian heresies—Docetism, or ‘ phantom 
worship ’—the reluctance to recognize in sacred subjects their 
identity with our own flesh and blood, has at different periods of 
the Christian Church affected the view entertained of the whole 
Bible. The same tendency which led Philo and Origen, Augus- 
tine and Gregory the Great to see in the plainest statements 
of the Jewish history a series of mystical allegories, in our own 
time has as completely closed its real contents to a large part 
both of religious and irreligious readers, as if it had been a 
collection of fables. Many who would be scandalized at 
ignorance of the battles of Salamis or Canfne, know and care 
nothing for the battles of Beth-horon and Megiddo.” There 
are few, we trust, remaining among us, to whom the two follow- 
ing sentences are applicable: ‘‘To search the Jewish records, as 
we would search those of other nations, is regarded as dangerous. 
Even to speak of any portion of the Bible as ‘a history,’ has 
been described, even by able and pious men, as an outrage upon 
religion.” It is but fair to Dr. Stanley to quote one other 
sentence before we proceed. “In protesting against this elimi- 
nation of the historical element from the sacred narrative, I 
shall not be understood as wishing to efface the distinction 
which good taste, no less than reverence, will always endeavour 
to preserve between the Jewish and other histories.” He 
observes, too, that he has endeavoured to trace the connexion 
between the Old Testament and the New, the Jewish and the 
Christian Church, the identity of purpose—the constant gravita- 
tion towards the greatest of all events—which, under any hypo- 
thesis, must furnish the main interest of the history of Israel. 
There is yet another avowal contained in the preface, to 
which attention should be turned, as it is frequently illustrated 
in the course of the book. “ Discussions of chronology, statistics, 
s2 
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and physical science; of the critical state of the different texts, 
and the authorship of the different portions of the narrative; of 
the precise limits to be drawn between natural and supernatural, 
providential and miraculous, unless in passages where the exist- 
ing documents and the existing localities force the consideration 
upon us, I have usually left unnoticed. The only exception has 
been in favour of illustrations from geography.” With regard 
to the rule and its observance we may say a word, and another 
with regard to the exception. The reasons for the rule are two, 
—a wish not to introduce distinctions which to the sacred 
writers were alien and unknown; and because they were super- 
fluous and inappropriate within the limits of the plan laid down 
for the work. We doubt whether these reasons are of equal 
weight. Dr. Stanley more than rehearses, he comments upon 
and illustrates the sacred record, and is he just either to himself 
or to his readers, when he declines critically to investigate the 
perplexities and difficulties which he meets with? To us it 
seems that he has often placed himself in a false position by his 
rule; it has either harassed his movements, or it has been ill 
observed. It has harassed his movements when he has been 
conscious of critical difficulties, and has yet felt that he ought 
not to discuss them because his plan forbade it. The conse- 
quence has been, that he has had to ignore some highly interest- 
ing questions, or to get beyond them as best he might. Then 
the rule has been ill observed, because some things have been 
taken for granted when elucidation would have enabled the 
author at least to state his reasons for his conclusions. We 
hardly know what to say in reference to the frequent passages 
in which a difficulty is started, and passed over, with the simple 
intimation that there is such a difficulty. One would have sup- 
posed that the Regius Professor of History would have eagerly 
embraced every such opportunity in his prelections before a body 
of young men, mostly candidates for holy orders, to tell them 
more,—to tell them his own conclusions, and the reasons for 
those conclusions. Among the cases which occur, we remember 
that of the exodus. The lecturer says, “It is difficult to con- 
ceive the migration of a whole nation under such circumstances.” 
He observes that Laborde, “with every desire of maintaining 
the letter of the narrative,” reduces the numbers from six hun- 
dred thousand to six hundred armed men; while Ewald defends 
the correctness of the original numbers, illustrating the event 
by the sudden retreat of four hundred thousand Tartars, under 
cover of a single night, from the confines of Russia to their 
native deserts, as late as the close of the last century. Then 
comes what we must own appears to us a very unfortunate and 
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discouraging sentence :—“ We may leave the question to the 
critical analysis of the text and of the probabilities of the case, 
and confine ourselves to what remains equally true under either 
hypothesis.” And what is this? Nothing more than that those 
who have seen the start of great caravans of pilgrims in the 
East, may form some notion of the silence and order with which 
even very large bodies of men break up from their encampments 
and set out on their journey! This is more than tantalizing. 
| If it could be taken for granted that the Israelites went out of 
Egypt “armed ;” nay, if it could be admitted that the exodus 
was an actual event at all, why should it be hinted that it was 
: so utterly uncertain whether the Hebrew men were six hundred 

or six hundred thousand? The best critics doubt whether the 
text says the men were “armed,” but any tyro in Hebrew 

scholarship knows that six hundred thousand is the number 
given in the original document. So summary a dismissal of one 
of the great objections of what is called rational criticism, is, 
to our mind, less to be approved than the passing over it in 
absolute silence. This is only one instance of the false position 
in which Canon Stanley places himself, by a rule which he fears 
to break, and cannot keep. 

The rule under notice manifestly compels the author fre- 
quently to speak in a doubtful, hesitating, and uncertain tone, 
; and this is beneath the dignity of that honourable chair which 
he so eloquently fills. It leads to another evil, and that is, to 
the utterance of critical opinions somewhat dogmatically in 
appearance, because the grounds of them are not properly laid 
open. This evil looks like the converse of the one previously 
, named, and is of sufficient importance to deserve an illustration, 
or even two. Our first illustration shall be from the account of 
the golden calf, and the next from that of the lucid and shining 
appearance of the face of Moses. At page 150 we are told that 
Aaron, in the absence of his greater brother, was shaken,— He 
framed a visible form, the likeness of the sacred beast of Helio- 
polis, and proclaimed it as ‘the God which had brought them 
up from the land of Egypt.’ An altar rose before it, like that 
which still exists beneath the nostrils of the sphinx; a three 
days’ festival was proclaimed, with all the licentious rites of 
song and dance which they had learned in Egypt.” Our objec- 
tion to this passage is based upon the quotation it contains and 
its attendant note, “ That Elohim is singular appears both from 
the context in Exod. xxxii. 4, and also from the parallel in Neh. 
ix. 8.’ This note is not enough. Exod. xxxii. 2 reads “ Up, 
make us gods, which shall go before us,” where the Hebrew 
Elohim takes the plural verb “shall go ;” verse 4 reads, “ These 
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be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt,” and here the verb and pronoun are also plural. The 
same construction occurs in verse 8. It is true that in verse 5 
Aaron’s proclamation is “'To-morrow is a feast unto the Lord,” 
but are we justified in concluding that in this proclamation he 
designated the calf by the name of Jehovah? Whether he did 
or not, it is a simple fact that Elohim in verses 4 and 8 is plural 
because it is construed with a plural pronoun and a plural verb. 
Dr. Stanley, in another passage of dubious character, goes so 
far as to favour the polytheistic origin of the name Elohim as 
applied to the true God. Our reference is to pp. 22, 23, where, 
after saying that Elohim is the name by which the Deity is 
known throughout the patriarchal or introductory age of the 
Jewish church, he adds “ Elohim is a plural noun, though fol- 
lowed by a verb in the singular. When Eloah (God) was first 
used in the plural, it could only have signified, like any other 
plural, ‘many Eloahs;’ and such a plural could only have been 
formed after the various names of God had become the names 
of independent deities; that is, during a polytheistic stage. 
The transition from this into the monotheistic stage could be 
effected only in two ways; either by denying altogether the 
existence of the Elohim, and changing them into devils—as was 
done in Persia, or by taking a higher view, and looking upon 
them as so many names invented with the honest purpose of 
expressing the various aspects of the Deity, though in time 
diverted from their original intention. This was the view taken 
by Abraham.” [Before finishing our quotation, let us say that 
we cannot for the life of us understand how polytheistic wor- 
shippers of Elohim could become monotheistic worshippers of 
Elohim, by denying the existence of Elohim and changing them 
into devils. Those who denied the existence of Elohim or 
“many Eloahs,” could not at the same time change them into 
devils. If they denied their existence, they might become Athe- 
ists; if they changed them into devils, they might become 
Yezidees ; but how their doing either one or the other could 
make them monotheistic worshippers of one Elohim we do not 
see. To say the least, this is very loosely worded. As for the 
second point, that Abraham regarded the Elohim in the sense 
affirmed, we must finish our quotation ere we say anything of 
it. ‘ Whatever the names of the Elohim,” Canon Stanley goes 
on to say, “worshipped by the numerous clans of his race, 
Abraham saw that all the Elohim were meant for God; and 
thus Elohim, comprehending by one name everything that ever 
was, or ever could be, called divine, because the name by which 
the monotheistic age was rightly inaugurated : a plural conceived 
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and construed as a singular. From this point of view the 
Semitic name of the deity, which at first sounds not only un- 
grammatical but irrational, becomes perfectly clear and intelli- 
gible. It is at once the proof that Monotheism rose on the ruins 
of a polytheistic faith, and that it absorbed and acknowledged 
the better tendencies of that faith.” 

The previous passage is one which we cannot allow to pass 
unnoticed (we shall return to Exod. xxxii. 4 anon) ; it literally 
bristles with points which challenge animadversion, and we are 
only sorry that we have not space for its full discussion. What 
we may call the “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord” theory, is very 
roundly asserted, at least on behalf of Abraham. But what 
proof is there that he added up the sum of his supposed ances- 
tral gods, and found the total to equal “Elohim” as one 
God? What evidence is there of any such incorporation of 
divinities in any age or nation? Does not all experience go to 
shew that nations with polytheistic faiths, divide and multiply 
their gods, and do not reduce them to one? No passage in the 
Bible occurs to us in which the notion is favoured, that Gentile 
gods are only various aspects of the deity, and may become the 
one Lord when an Abraham arises to gather them up into one, 
and to worship them as one with a plural name. An apostle, 
who is quoted by our author in support of his view, assures us 
that the sacrifices of the Gentiles are offered unto devils and 
not unto God (1 Cor. x. 20, 21), and we strongly incline to the 
supposition that this is more correct. We must say further, 
that if Dr. Stanley means what we understand by this passage, 
that is, that Abraham was not only the first to use the name 
Elohim, but the Father and founder of Monotheism, we are 
very sorry for him; and if that opinion is true, we are very 
sorry for ourselves: sorry for him, because he must cease to 
regard as history the pages which tell us of Adam, Seth, Enoch, 
Noah, etc., the just men who “walked with God;” sorry for 
ourselves, because we have thus far believed that Monotheism 
was the primary creed of the world, and was never lost even for 
amoment. Henceforth, it seems, we must think that “ Mono- 
theism rose on the ruins of a polytheistic faith, and that it 
absorbed and acknowledged the better tendencies of that faith.” 
We would fain hope that we are mistaken, and that Dr. Stanley 
really intends something else; yet, when we look at the mar- 
vellous beauty and transparency of almost every sentence in 
this volume, we feel that there can be little uncertainty, and 
that our interpretation is correct. That we may not do the 
author a wrong, we will add of the strange paragraph upon 
which we have been commenting, that it is confessedly a sum- 
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mary from Professor Miiller’s Semitic Monotheism. Right or 
wrong, we have never seen an argument to shake our faith in 
the simple historic view of the continuity of monotheistic re- 
ligion from the beginning as we find it in the book of Genesis. 

For a moment we return to the passage in Exod. xxxii. 4, 
where the Hebrew “Elohim” must be plural, not singular as 
Dr. Stanley says, and as we see the Peshito translator rendered 
the verse. The Septuagint and Jerome have rightly retained 
the plural: “ Hi sunt dii tui Israel, qui te eduxerunt de terra 
Aigypti.”” The passage in Neh. ix. 18 (not ix. 8) is certainly in 
the singular; but no one will wonder at this who considers the 
chapter—a general rehearsal of Jewish history—in which exact- 
ness of citation was not to be looked for. We do not think the 
Regius Professor would appeal to such an allusion as a proof 
text for a disputed reading; nor that, on reflection, he would 
quote it to justify an alteration in an undisputed text. 

The rule to waive critical discussions, leads to the assertion 
of critical opinions for which no sufficient reasons are assigned. 
The word “Elobim” is not the only case to which we may 
appeal in illustration, and we therefore append another which 
will serve the same purpose. In Exod. xxxiv. 29—35, we have 
the account of Moses when he came down from Mount Sinai, 
and we are told that his face shone. Our author says, “It was 
on his final descent from Mount Sinai, after his second long 
seclusion, that a splendour shone on his face as if from the glory 
of the Divine Presence; which gradually faded away till, con- 
cealing its extinction by a veil, he returned to the Divine Pre- 
sence, once more to rekindle it there.”’ A note reminds us that. 
‘in the English, and most Protestant translations, Moses is said 
to wear a veil in order to hide the splendour.” In support of 
his own view reference is made to the LXX. and Vulgate, and to 
the Hebrew original. Now the English version of Exod. xxxiv. 
33, is certainly indefensible, ‘‘ And ¢i/i Moses had done speaking 
with them he put a veil on his face ;” but we venture to doubt 
whether either Hebrew, Greek, or Latin would suggest to an 
ordinary reader that Moses put on the veil to hide the vanishing 
away of the splendour. Dr. Stanley has no such doubts, and 
more than that, he believes St. Paul was of the same opinion, 
and teaches us that Moses put on the veil not to cover up the 
glory, but to hide the loss of it. But surely when a criticism 
so contrary to the ordinary view is adopted, especially before 
such an audience, it ought to be defended by reasons which are 
proved to be reasons. We know how 2 Cor. iii. 13 might be 
pressed into this service, as by saying that Moses put a veil 
upon his face in order that the Israelites might not see the end 
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of the glory which had passed away; but we do not fancy it 
would be very difficult to shew that such an explanation is con- 
trary to the grammar and the whole chapter. 

Other cases will present themselves in abundance, to shew 
the difficulties brought on by attempting to carry out an imprac- 
ticable rule. If not impracticable, it is untractable, and, “like a 
bullock unaccustomed to the yoke,” it kicks and starts aside. 
The reiterated attempts which are made to humour it do little 
good, and we confess that the only device we see for avoiding 
trouble hereafter, is to take it at once. What we mean is this: 
that to prevent being misunderstood by the general reader, and 
to justify opinions adopted, a much larger space should be 
assigned to criticism in the notes. When an author incorpo- 
rates into his work novel and startling, if not strongly disputed, 
interpretations, it is not enough for him to refer, in a note, to a 
text, or a version, or a brother author. The text may not be 
clear, the version may be erroneous, and the brother author may 
not be accessible. A commentary upon the Jewish church, and 
its history, can only be safely based upon the Bible, and must 
involve a large amount of criticism. To say, “1 will not discuss 
critical, chronological or scientific matters,” is easy, and it seems 
like an admirable way to escape from difficulty. This it un- 
questionably does in the composition of the work, but it may be 
the means of treasuring up stores of critical materials, and 
weakening the power of a book for all time to come. Envious 
and captious reviewers, those modern giants Pope and Pagan, 
who sit and watch for unsuspecting literary pilgrims, roar with 
delight when they see a book like this of Canon Stanley’s. 
Every page of it will be redolent of heresy, every paragraph a 
shallow brook that bubbles on, the whole of it a compound of 
error and presumption. In their eyes, excellencies will be 
defects, and, proceeding on the “ no dealing with the Samari- 
tans” principle, the volume will be condemned altogether. Far 
be it from us to imitate these green-eyed monsters, and to find 
no good in such books as the volume now before us. Its 
beauty alone ought to command respectful recognition ; and if 
“a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” this work will always cause 
pleasure to those who can appreciate the charms and graces of 
literary composition. There is in the volume much more than 
this to secure our approval and excite our admiration, as, for 
example, the numerous descriptions of localities and events, and 
the altogether frank and generous tone which pervades it. But 
these are aspects in which it will be viewed by the many who 
will read it, and, therefore, we shall dwell less upon them, 
although we could easily make them the basis of a panegyric. 
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Inasmuch, however, as our object is not so much to praise or to 
blame, as to make a few notes upon some noteworthy details and 
special features, we shall proceed to consider some other points, 
and, first of all, the acknowledged exception to the leading rule, 
of which we have spoken. That exception is in favour of illus. 
trations from geography. We have always admired the Sinai 
and Palestine of our author; and, much as we demur from some 
of its conclusions, we cannot but think it one of the most charm. 
ing and instructive books ever written upon its subject. Of that 
volume, abundant use has been made in this, and to it frequent 
additions have been made. Ever and anon, we come upon some 
panoramic view of scenes in Biblical history, so vivid and so 
transparent, that we almost seem to see the places, and the 
transactions which stand connected with them. It is only when 
the author’s imagination finds in these scenes peculiar explana- 
tions of the sacred history, that we experience a diminution of 
our pleasure. Thus, for example, when, after a graphic sentence 
or two descriptive of Bethel, in connexion with Jacob’s dream, 
we read: “ In the visions of the night, the rough stones formed 
themselves into a vast staircase, reaching into the depth of the 
wide and open sky, which, without any interruption of tent or 
tree, was stretched over the sleeper’s head,” we ask ourselves if 
this is true. In Genesis xxviii. 12, we merely read: “ And he 
dreamed; and, behold! a ladder set upon the earth, and the 
top of it reached to heaven; and, behold! the angels of God 
ascending aud descending on it.” It is hard to see what the 
isolated fragments of rock that were there could have to do with 
the particular form of Jacob’s dream. Our far inferior acquaint- 
ance with Scripture geography does not often permit us to 
correct or alter the statements and arguments here advanced. 
A single instance occurs to us at this moment. In the Appen- 
dix I., at page 477, the true site of Haran is enquired into. 
Canon Stanley says: ‘ Till within the last year, the identity of 
the patriarchal Haran, with that in the north of Mesopotamia, 
had never been doubted.” ‘The doubts referred to, are those 
of Dr. Beke, who has urged the claims of a village near 
Damascus. The statement is hardly exact, for in an ‘ Essay 
on Bashan,” by C. C. Graham, in the volume of Cambridge 
Essays, for 1858, p. 137, the question is raised. Mr. Gra- 
ham expresses the opinion that the traditional site of Haran 
is wrong, and that it ought to be looked for near Damascus. 
It is singular that Dr. Stanley, who quotes the essay, should 
have overlooked this circumstance. We mention it, although 
we do not agree with Dr. Beke, to shew that that gentleman 
is not the first who has entertained a similar opinion. Dr. 
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Beke thinks Milton did not hold the common belief, but the 
passage he quotes is obscure. 

There is no particular necessity for our saying more about 
the topographical and geographical discussions and illustrations, 
save to remark that we feel much obliged to the author for 
making an exception to his rule in their favour. It is the 
unavowed exceptions which rather require observation, and the 
cases in which the strongly debated criticisms of others are 
merely adopted with references to the authors of them. Nor do 
we think we can render a better service to our readers, than by 
looking a little at some of the passages which we have in mind. 
To examine them all would be a lengthy task, and it is not 
necessary, because a few specimens will shew to what kind of 
criticism the work is liable. Some have already been indicated ; 
and now, simply following the order they occupy in the volume, 
we shall pay attention to a few more. We do this, not only for 
reasons already given, but because we think the kind and amiable 
soul of Canon Stanley has too generously conceded, in many 
cases, to those who can hardly be said to represent a believing 
criticism, too much weight and authority. The critical writers 
whom he quotes are not many, and they are usually men of 
deserved reputation ; but it is quite clear that their theological 
standpoint is by no means always that of orthodoxy. 

It will be necessary for us to turn again to the beginning of 
the book, and there, in the introduction, we find something 
about special authorities, upon which we must make a note. 

“Of course,’ says Dr. Stanley, “the main bulk of the 
authorities is to be found in the canonical books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It has been at various times supposed that the 
Books of Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, were all written in their 
present form by those whose names they bear. This notion, 
however, has been in former ages disputed, both by Jewish and 
Christian theologians, and is now rejected by almost all scholars, 
It has no foundation in the several books themselves, and is 
contradicted by the strong internal evidence of their contents. 
To determine accurately the authorship and the dates of these 
and the other sacred writings is a question belonging to the same 
Biblical criticism, which has thus modified the opinion just men- 
tioned ; and to those who are called to enter into the details of 
such inquiries I gladly leave the solution of this problem.” 

Whatever else the learned Professor means by these sentences, 
he must mean that: he does not receive the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, any more than he believes that Joshua and 
Samuel wrote the books which bear their names. We are sorry 
to find him mixing up together questions so different as the 
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authorship of the Books of Moses and of Samuel. We observe 
the same absence of minute discrimination in the manner in 
which he speaks of the books ‘‘in their present form.” If this 
is literally what is intended, we have not much to say, because 
we happen to think it very probable that Moses did not write 
the account of his own death and burial; but, unfortunately, 
we suppose, we believe that Moses gave us the Pentateuch sub- 
stantially as we have it. That he may have made use of exist- 
ing materials we admit, as also that sundry explanatory clauses 
have been inserted since his time, but beyond this we dare not 
go, and do not wish to go. Right or wrong, we flatter ourselves 
that herein there are many scholars who agree with us. As it 
regards the Books of Joshua and Samuel, the case is different, 
and the question is a much more open one. So much has of 
late been written in defence of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch that we wonder to hear Canon Stanley speak as he 
does. Equally do we wonder to hear him classing “ the other 
sacred writings” under the same category, and telling us it 
belongs to Biblical criticism to determine their authorship as 
well as their date. To us it seems that the authorship of many 
of the books belongs to the domain of historical fact, and that 
criticism is no more in a position to decide it, or required to 
decide it, than to determine whether Canon Stanley wrote these 
Lectures on the Jewish Church; or that Livy and Tacitus, 
Thucydides and Herodotus, wrote the books which bear their 
names. There is, of course, certain internal evidence which 
bears upon the asserted age and country of a book, and by 
which traditional and historical testimony is estimated. Where 
all these agree no question is raised. But, after all, the evidence 
upon which we receive the authorship of many of the sacred 
a is mainly, and, perhaps, exclusively historical or tradi- 
tional. 

At pages 44—46, we have an account of the interview of 
Abraham with Melchizedek, the priest of the Most High God. 
Now it is very apparent from this account that Melchizedek was 
a Monotheist, a worshipper of the one true God, and we do not 
see how the author can reconcile it with what he has already 
said of Abraham as the founder of Monotheism. Rather should 
we be inclined to regard this mysterious person as one in which 
the primeval Monotheism still survived amid the general defec- 
tion to Polytheism. Abraham held on to the ancient creed, and 
found in Melchizedek one of like faith with himself. In fact 
Dr. Stanley goes further, for in allusion to the worship still 
celebrated upon Mount Gerizim, and ‘to the tradition that 
Melchizedek ministered there, says, “What is now the last 
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relic of a local and exhausted, though yet venerable, religion, 
was in those patriarchal times the expression of a wide all- 
embracing worship, which comprehended within its range the 
ancient chiefs of Canaan and the founder of the chosen people.” 
We do not ask for more than this, but we cannot reconcile it 
with the previous statement. True, the name by which Mel- 
chizedek calls God is not Elohim, yet the difficulty remains, 
because this first recorded priest worshipped the God of Abraham. 

“Tn considering the story of Israel in Egypt,” observes Dr. 
Stanley, p. 81, “two complicated questions arise. The first 
refers to the relation of Israel to the dynasty of the Hyksos, or 
shepherd kings, of whom we read in Manetho. Were they the 
same? Or if different, did the shepherd kings precede, or 
accompany, or succeed, the settlement of the Israelites? The 
second question, partly dependent on the first, refers to the 
length of the period of the Israelite settlement. Was it two 
hundred and fifteen years (according to the Septuagint), or four 
hundred and thirty years (according to the Hebrew), or a thou- 
sand years according to the computation of Egyptian chronology, 
We need not enter on any detailed answer. Not only are the 
present materials too conflicting and too scanty to justify any 
certain conclusion, but there is, we may trust, a reasonable 
prospect that any conclusion now formed may be modified or 
reversed by fresh discoveries in Egyptian investigations.” Con- 
cerning the Hyksos we have nothing to say, but we must object 
to the mixing up of this question with the other in the quotation. 
How long were the Israelites in Egypt? is a question which is 
differently answered on Biblical grounds, and Dr. Stanley cites 
a number of texts as arguments for the two hundred and fifteen 
and the four hundred and thirty years respectively, the thousand 
years of certain Egyptologers he is content to mention. So far 
well ; but why among his arguments for the two hundred and 
fifteen years, does he put the vague expression of Exod. xiii. 18, 
where the LXX. read “in the fifth generation?” Why among 
the arguments for four hundred and thirty years does he put 
“six hundred thousand fighting men?” Men able to bear arms, 
and fighting men, are not necessarily the same; and besides his 
“fighting men” and his “fifth generation,” both represent one 
and the same Hebrew verse, and the same word in it. We will 
say no more of the arguments, but we beg the reader to look 
again at the last sentence of our extract, and say whether, so far 
as it is intelligible, it is a just verdict. What is meant by the 
closing words, we have failed to discover: “There is, we may 
trust, a reasonable prospect that any conclusion now formed may 
be modified or reversed by fresh discoveries in Egyptian inves- 
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tigations.” The only idea which seems to glimmer through this 
mysterious oracle is, that Canon Stanley trusts our conclusions 
respecting the question before him may be modified or reversed 
by arguments yet to be discovered by the Egyptologers. Great 
as is our sense of the importance of Egyptian monuments, if an 
inscription were to be found to-morrow saying that Israel was a 
thousand years in Egypt, we could not reject the sacred text in 
its favour. At present the Bible so speaks that there is some 
doubt as to the real number of years, but a child may see that 
that number is either two hundred and fifteen or four hundred 
and thirty; hence it is that some have adopted one and some 
the other, but on Biblical grounds no third view is possible, and 
why should it be wished for on any other ? 

We observe in passing that we are glad to see that Canon 
Stanley, in alluding to the tombs of Beni Hassan, rejects the 
notion so strangely and tenaciously held, that a procession de- 
picted there is invended to record the presentation of Joseph’s 
brethren to Pharaoh. 

Dr. Stanley quotes Lev. xxiii. 40, in the following sentence 
at p. 124, “ The feast of tabernacles, or Succoth, was a feast not 
of tents, but of huts woven together from ‘the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, 
and willows of the brook,’ that ‘all their generations might 
know that the Lord made the children of Israel to dwell in 
booths when he brought them out of the land of Egypt.’” Dr. 
Benisch, in his reply to Bishop Colenso, says, at p. 22, ‘“ The 
original does not speak of ‘boughs,’ but of ‘the fruit of goodly 
trees.’”? The Bishop simply neglected to consult the Hebrew, 
or he would have seen his error. Benisch, in his version, trans- 
lates, “ And ye shall take you on the first day the fruit of the 
tree hadar.”’ This alone is sufficient to shew that the lawgiver 
did not point out these vegetables as the materials for the con- 
struction of booths, but for quite a different purpose. “ What 
this purpose was, the Bishop can to this day see in every 
synagogue throughout the world during the feast of taber- 
nacles. With the four vegetable productions in their hands, 
as mentioned in the text, the Israelites of this day rejoice before 
the Eternal their God seven days, just as their ancestors did 
in the temple of old.” From this we gather that the Jews 
regard the feast of tabernacles as rightly observed, not by dwell- 
ing in booths or huts, but by taking boughs and fruit for flowers 
into their hands, and by other ceremonies commemorating the 
occasion of its institution. The modern Jewish view might at 
least have been noticed, and the unusual rendering “‘boughs” of 
a Hebrew word regularly signifying “fruit” or “produce.” We 
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do not say that Dr. Stanley is absolutely wrong in his conclu- 
sion, but the mention of the feast of tabernacles seems to be an 
opportunity for that critical research which he has been so un- 
willing to undertake. 

In a note to a passage at p. 133, where the author says, 
“The books of Moses are so called (as afterwards the books of 
Samuel), in all probability, from his being the chief subject of 
them,” etc., he remarks, “ even as applied to tessellated,” “there 
is some probability that the expression is derived from the varie- 
gated pavement of the later temple, which had then become the 
representative of the religion of Moses.” We cannot refer to 
the essay of Redslob, to which reference is made, but we really 
cannot understand how Canon Stanley could adopt such an 
etymology. Far more likely seems to us the derivation from 
the word Damascus, or damask, a word still used of certain 
ornamented or variegated objects, and which a comparatively 
ignorant and careless age might distort into Mosaic. 

There is a graphic account of Balaam, in the course of 
which (p. 193) we have another of the passages which we have 
already complained of. “It has been often debated, and no 
evidence now remains to prove at what precise time this grandest 
of all its episodes was introduced into the Mosaic narrative. 
But, however this may be determined, the magnificence of the 
vision remains untouched ; and it stands in the sacred record, 
the first example of the prophetic utterances respecting the 
world at large; founded, like all such utterances, on the objects 
immediately in the range of the vision of the seer, but including 
within their sweep a vast prospect beyond.” Again, p. 194, 
“We need not here discuss the vexed question of the precise 
time when the book of Deuteronomy assumed its present form.” 
It is but fair to add, that here the author refers, in a note, to 
the opinion that Moses wrote the account of his own death and 
burial, as an example of interpretation now entirely superseded. 
He also observes in the text that parts at least of Deuteronomy 
have every appearance of belonging to that stage of the history 
and to no other. 

Occasionally we have examples of what has been called the 
“art of sinking.” Such, we think, is the description of Sinai at 
the giving of the law (p. 148, 149, and note 2). Such seems to 
be the following sentence (p. 214), “The Ammonites carried off 
as their trophy the ‘iron bedstead’ (perhaps the basaltic coffin, 
like that of Esmanazar recently found at Sidon) of the gigantic 
0 Lr 

sine unsatisfactory passage occurs at p. 215, where we 
read, ‘“‘ Whether the settlement of the eastern territory of Pales- 
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tine was accomplished, as the book of Numbers would lead us to 
infer, within a few months, or, as the books of Joshua and Judges 
would imply, in a period extending over many years, must be 
left uncertain.” Now if there is so great a discrepancy on the 
surface of the inspired record, why not try and investigate it? 

The account of the fall of Jericho will fail to please many, 
but we must simply refer to it (pp. 233, 234). At page 241 the 
Book of Jasher is called “one of the lost books of the original 
canon of the Jewish church.” The standing still of the sun in 
Joshua is discussed (pp. 245—249), but in too vague and shadowy 
amanner. The author seems to believe that the language em- 
ployed in the Book of Joshua is poetical and figurative. Our 
taste may be rather peculiar, and we may be over fastidious, but 
we very decidedly like plain speaking, and this is why we so 
often object to the phraseology of the eloquent Regius Professor. 
Upon the page where the remarks upon the sun miracle are 
introduced we have this sentence concerning the same period, 
“It is probable, indeed, from what follows, either that the sub- 
jugation and destruction were less complete than this narrative 
would imply, or that the deeds of Joshua’s companions and 
successors are here ascribed to himself and to this time.” Here 
we have language which is plain enough, but is it consistent with 
thoroughness to suggest historical inaccuracy, and not try to 
prove it as well? The little note at the foot of the page does 
not answer our question. If we speak out our mind, we wish to 
do it respectfully, and because we regard it as a duty, and be- 
cause, in the noble words of Kepler which Dr. Stanley quotes, 
where after naming many whom he calls “sacred,” he adds, 
“To me more sacred than all these is truth.” We are only 
truthful when we say that where difficulties of a certain kind 
occur in the volume before us, we are seldom satisfied with the 
treatment of them. We are no less truthful in saying, that 
although we have not cited anything like all the passages we do 
not approve, we have been instructed and delighted with the 
mass of the book. It has been a real treat to us, and a relief 
after the heavy and ponderous style of some authors whom we 
have lately read. Where there is so much to approve it seems 
hardly right, perhaps, to confine our notes to objections, almost 
altogether ; but in these days of sharp and earnest criticism, it 
seemed as well that a friendly hand should do this through an 
organ which is less theological than critical, and which speaks 
to such as can estimate the value of what is said. 
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ISAIAH XVIII., TRANSLATION AND NOTES. 


Tue eighteenth chapter of Isaiah has long been a cruz inter- 
pretum, and has exercised to very little purpose the wits of a 
host of commentators. The general bias has been towards a 
mystic interpretation. Either disdaining the letter, as beneath 
the notice of a spiritual man, or despairing the discovery of any 
satisfactory literal sense, writers of this class have thrown all 
into the regions of fancy, and wasted their time and the patience 
of their readers in speculations on the object of the passage as a 
yet unfulfilled prophecy. Yet there are not wanting a few traces, 
even among the fathers, of a common-sense view of the matter ; 
and building on these as a foundation, we propose to shew that 
the prophecy long since received its full literal accomplishment. 
And indeed we very much doubt whether we are justified in 
looking for any other. Certain it is, that we shall be groping 
in the dark, if we speculate on any secondary interpretation 
before we have first firmly established the primary. 

At the head of the mystical interpreters stand Eusebius 
(315) and Jerome (390). For though these fathers do seem to 
have acknowledged some little literal reference (and this they 
take to be to Egypt), yet they go off on their favourite hobby, 
and make us either smile or sigh at their mysticism. Jerome 
inconsistently blames Eusebius for this. But he himself tells 
us that the winged cymbal, as he translates ¢si/tsal kenaphaim, 
is the heresies of the Christian Church, no better than a tink- 
ling cymbal (1 Cor. xiii. 1). Beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
means, surpassing all men in impiety. The boats of the heretics 
are paper boats, and of equal durability. And so on through 
the whole chapter. 

Ashamed of such rubbish, modern commentators of this 
school have generally taken refuge in generalities, and been con- 
tent with telling us that the whole chapter relates to “ Anti- 
christ.” If they go no further than this they are tolerably safe 
from refutation: now and then, however, a bolder spirit will 
venture on a more definite application, only to suffer a total 
discomfiture. About the end of the last century, Edward King, 
a man of some repute for learning and piety, and for some years 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, shocked at the enor- 
mities of the French Revolution, published two tracts,’ in which 
he referred many prophecies to the events then passing; and, 





@ Our copy is entitled, Remarks on the Signs of the Times. Second Edition. 
London: 1798. 4to. It was followed by A Supplement to the Remarks on the 
Signs of the Times, with many additional remarks. London: Feb., 1799. 4to. 
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among others, our present chapter. This particular reference 
drew forth an answer from Samuel Horsley, Bishop of Rochester, 
who, in a tract’ of no great critical learning, but some common 
sense, shewed the impossibility that France should be “ the land 
overshadowing with wings,” as held by King. It was only na- 
tural that Horsley, with his well-known bias, while he condemned 
King’s vagaries, should continue to refer the whole to “ Anti- 
christ.” Blinded by this prejudice, he has not taken much 
pains to develope the literal interpretation of the passage. 

In our own day, and under somewhat similar circumstances 
of excitement from passing events, one or two persons have 
maintained that “the land overshadowing with wings,” in this 
prophecy, is no other than our own country !° The marvellous 
absurdity of placing England “ beyond the rivers of Cush,” and 
of crossing the Straits of Dover in “ vessels of bulrushes,” seems 
to be no obstacle to these gentlemen. Their notions are not 
worth the trouble of a serious refutation ; and we shall waste no 
time upon them, but proceed to shew that there always was a 
more sane view of the meaning of the chapter. 

I. Jerome (390), before he goes off into the mystical non- 
sense above mentioned, gives his ideas of the literal meaning. 
The land, he says, is Egypt, which sends ambassadors in boats 
of papyrus to the Jews, the people scattered and peeled, pro- 
mising them help against Nebuchadnezzar (?); but in vain, for 
a great destruction (ver. 5, 6) shall fall upon Egypt, terrified by 
which, Israel shall henceforth trust in the Lord only (ver. 7). 
This opinion has been adopted by many, both ancient and mo- 
dern commentators. But it is sufficient refutation to say that 
Egypt was not beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, and that boats of 
papyrus could never have made the voyage to any part of Pales- 
tine, even supposing the ordinary communication to have been 
by sea, which it certainly was not. 

II. Procopius of Gaza (520), in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
gives the preceding as the view of some who had gone before 
him, except that he makes the Egyptians the nation scattered 
and peeled. But he has mixed up with this another reference, 
which made the Assyrians under Sennacherib the sufferers at 
the great disaster indicated in ver. 5,6. He had perhaps bor- 
rowed this from Theodoret’ (425), who held that the people 
trodden down were the Israelites ; the wasting rivers, the Assy- 





* Horsley’s tract is entitled, Critical Disquisitions on the Eighteenth Chapter 
of Isaiah. Ina letter to Edward King, Esq. London: 1799. 4to. 

© Walter Chamberlain. Jsaiah’s Call to England, being an Exposition of 
Isaiah xviii. London: 1860. 8vo. Another writer to whom we may refer is 
Dr. Cumming. 

4 Op., t. i, p. 70. Lut. Par.: 1639. 
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rians, whose destruction is foretold in ver. 5, 6; and the conse- 
quent rejoicing of Israel in ver. 7. 

This view has with some modifications been adopted by most 
modern commentators who have taken the trouble to inquire 
into the literal sense of the passage. Vitringa’ thinks that even 
the wilfully blind cannot help seeing in ver. 5, 6, the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army. So also Lowth, with whose views we 
substantially agree, though we differ from him in some minor 
points, and hope we have thrown light on one or two matters 
which he was compelled to leave in doubt. These will be fully 
set forth in the notes to our translation, 

The authorized English version is as follows :— 

Woe to the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia : 

That sendeth ambassadors by the sea, even in vessels of 
bulrushes upon the waters, saying, Go, ye swift messengers, to 
a nation scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from their 
beginning hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden down, 
whose land the rivers have spoiled ! 

All ye inhabitants of the world, and dwellers on the earth, 
see ye, when he lifteth up an ensign on the mountains ; and when 
he bloweth a trumpet, hear ye. 

For so the Lorp said unto me, I will take my rest, and I 
will consider in my dwelling place like a clear heat upon herbs, 
and like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest. 

For afore the harvest, when the bud is perfect, and the sour 
grape is ripening in the flower, he shall both cut off the sprigs 
with pruning hooks, and take away and cut down the branches. 

They shall he left together unto the fowls of the mountains, 
and to the beasts of the earth: and the fowls shall summer upon 
them, and all the beasts of the earth shall winter upon them. 

In that time shall the present be brought unto the Lorp of 
hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and from a people ter- 
rible from their beginning hitherto; a nation meted out and 
trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have spoiled, to the 
place of the name of the Lorp of hosts, the mount Zion. 


New Translation. 


Alas! for the land of the winged Tsiltsal ! 
Which is beyond the rivers of Cush. 
Despatch thou ambassadors on the sea, 
And in boats of papyrus on the face of the waters : 





¢ Campegius Vitringa. Commentarius in Jesaiam, vol. i., p. 213. 
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Go! ye rapid messengers ! 
Unto a nation scattered and peeled, 
To a people terrible once and still, 
A nation measured and trodden down, 
Whose land the Naharaina have spoiled. 


All ye dwellers in the world ! 
And inhabitants of earth ! 
When he raiseth a banner on the mountains, behold ! 
And when he bloweth with a trumpet, hear ! 


For thus spake JeHovan : 
To myself will I give rest, 
And consider in my own habitation, 
When the heat is clear upon the Nile, 
And dewy the mist in the day of harvest. 


For before harvest, when the bud is complete, 
And its flower is ripening into the grape ; 
He will cut off the shoots with pruning hooks, 

And the branches remove,—cut away. 


They shall be left together, 
For the fowls of the mountains, 
And for the beasts of the earth : 
And the fowls of the mountains shall summer upon them, 
And all beasts of the earth upon them shall winter. 


At that time shall a gift be brought 
Unto Jenovan, the Lord of hosts, 
A nation scattered and peeled, 

Even some of a people terrible once and still, 
A nation measured and trodden down, 
Whose land the Naharaina have spoiled, 

To the dwelling of the name 
Of Jexovan, the Lord of hosts, 
The Mount of Tsion. 


To the previous translation we may venture to append a 
metrical paraphrase. 


I, Ah! the sunny lands that lie 
Ethiopia’s rivers nigh, 
Haunted of the fatal fly,— 

Ah! for Meroé. 
On the swollen waters high 
Bid thy swiftest envoys fly ; 
Let the rushen vessels hie 
Up the Nile’s blue sea. 
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II. Let the tidings swift be borne 

To a people peeled and torn ; 

Mighty once, though now forlorn, 
Mighty once, and still : 

Measured out by haughty foe, 

Trampled down, while o’er them go 

Assuur’s floods in overflow, 
Working all their will. 


. Mark, ye dwellers in the world, 
When his banners are unfurled ; 
Hark to the defiance hurled 

By his trumpets shrill : 
Thus Jenovau spake to me, 
“T will rest, and quiet be, 
Meditating tranquilly 

On my holy hill. 


. “When the harvest sunbeams bright, 
Glow by day ; and in the night 
Dewy are the mists that light 

On the azure Nile.” 
For before the harvest day, 


When the bloom hath fall’n away, 
And through all the vineyard gay 
Swelling clusters smile: 


. He his wrath shall execute : 
Ruthlessly each rampant shoot 
He shall lop,—the blasted root 

Scarcely shall he spare. 
There shall they be cast away, 
Of each mountain beast the prey ; 
And upon them there shall stay 
All the fowls of air. 


. There they all shall find their meat ; 
Winter through the beasts shall eat ; 
And the birds in summer heat 

There shall take their fill. 
Then an offering shall be borne 
Of a people peeled and torn, 
Mighty once, though now forlorn, 

Mighty once, and still. 


. Measured out of haughty foe, 
Trampled down, while o’er them go 
Assuvur’s floods in overflow, 
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Working all their will. 
They Jenovan’s praise shall sing 
“Glorious He! Of hosts the king !” 
And an offering shall they bring 
Unto Zion’s hill. 


The references in the succeeding annotations are mostly to 
the Authorized Version. 

Woe to the land.|—There are two different views taken by 
translators of the meaning of the particle » in this place. The 
Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus, Syriac, Chaldee, Vulgate, 
German, Junius, Montanus, Italian, Belgic, Noldius, French, 
Spanish, Dathe, Jenour, ete., agree with the English version 
in looking upon it as a denunciation. On the other hand, Pag- 
ninus, Munster, Castalio, Calvin, Vitringa, Lowth, Doeder- 
lein, Gesenius, etc., consider it as simply a cry to attract 
attention; such as Ho! or the like. Tympe, in his notes to 
Noldius, maintains that the primitive idea implied by the word 
is that of grief and commiseration. We agree with him thus 
far,—that in speaking of, and not to, persons and things, » 
should be taken for Alas for them! but must maintain in oppo- 
sition to him that, when addressed to a person, it is simply a 
cry to attract his notice. In some instances it will be difficult 
or altogether impossible to determine whether the words are 
addressed to, or spoken of, a person. Thus in Isaiah x. 5 it is 
doubtful whether the Assyrian is addressed or spoken of; and, 
consequently, whether we should translate, Alas for the Assy- 
rian! or, Ho! thou Assyrian! We incline to the latter, the 
abrupt change of person at the end of the verse notwithstanding. 
Similarly Isaiah xxix. 1, may be taken either for Alas for Ariel! 
or Ho! thou Ariel! But in the following passages the address 
is clear: Isaiah lv. 1, Ho! every one that thirsteth! Jer. xlvii. 
6, Ho! thou sword of the Lorn! Zech. ii. 6, Ho! ho! come 
forth and flee. Zech. 11. 7, Ho! Zion! deliver thyself. While 
in most of the other passages, in which it is found, it is clearly 
an expression of commiseration: 1 Kings xiii. 30; Jer. xxii. 18, 
Alas for my brother! Isaiah i. 4, Alas for the sinful nation! 
Jer. xlviii. 1, Alas for Nebo! Ezek. xiii. 8, Alas for the fool- 
ish prophets! Nahum iii. 1, Alas for the bloody city! Hab. 
ii. 6, Alas for him that increaseth what is not his! Thus we see 
that it is nowhere necessary to assume the sense of Woe to! so 
generally adopted by the translators. To return to the passage 
before us, it must be confessed that we cannot from the words 
considered by themselves determine whether they are spoken of 
or to the land in question. We must therefore for the present 
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leave it doubtful whether the correct version should be, Ho! 
thou land! or Alas for the land! hoping to be able to shew here- 
after that the latter agrees better with the general sense of the 
prophecy. 

Which is beyond the rivers of Cush.|—As the meaning of the 
latter part of the first clause of the verse depends very much on 
the view taken of the second clause, we proceed to consider this 
first. And here we cannot but complain of the general careless- 
ness exhibited by translators in the treatment of such particles 
as un, here rendered by beyond in the English Version. This 
is the usual version, and is adapted by the Sept., Sym., Vulg., 
Pagn., Munst., Castal., Montan., Doederl., ete., and is true 
as far as it goes, though not the whole truth. But Vitringa 
and Dathe have citra, and Luther diesseits=on this side; and 
Junius, Belg., and Lowth differ from both the preceding, and 
render by the unmeaning secundum=along, bordering upon. 
But can it be that the term’is so absurdly indefinite? Assuredly 
not. We have no hesitation in pronouncing these latter trans- 
lations unjustifiable ; and we return to the first, taken however 
with a modification. In reality, no preposition at all, but a sub- 
stantive ww prefixed to another substantive is equivalent to the 
Latin compounds with trans. Thus qui trans Rhenum incolunt 
is not “who live beyond the Rhine,” but “who inhabit the 
Trans-Rhine.”* In like manner in Hebrew, the ;> mw is the 
Trans-Jordan or Persea in its widest sense; the wu is the 
Trans-Euphrates or Mesopotamia ;—the terms in all cases hav- 
ing reference to the position of the speaker. Thus in the king 
of Persia’s decree in Ezra and Nehemiah, the Trans-Euphrates 
is Syria, which is beyond that river in respect of Susa. And 
thus too Moses would naturally call the west of Jordan the 
Trans-Jordan, as he does in Deut. iii. 25, etc., though it is the 
east which is usually so denominated. 

But the great quarrel we have with the translators and com- 
mentators is their neglect of the prepositions prefixed to such 
compounds as yw: as if there were no difference whether 
1 in, or » from, preceded them. The fact is that both have 
their distinct and proper meanings here as elsewhere. With 
the former the phrase becomes in the Trans-Jordan ; with the 
latter, from the Trans-Jordan, though » is sometimes used 
where English idiom would require on or it, as in the Latin 
phrases, a latere, a dextro cornu, ete. 





f Similarly in Arabie writers, the country north of the Sihfin or Oxus,—the 
trans-oxiana of Latin writers,—is called es) V5 lL. M&-ward-al-Nahar (pro- 
nounced Ma-wardn-nahar), 7. e., what is beyond the river. 
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Let us proceed to apply this to a few passages in which the 
meaning is either incorrectly or imperfectly given. 

Numb. xxi. 3. They removed (and pitched) from the Trans- 
Arnon. 

Joshua xxiv. 3. Took your father Abraham from the Trans- 
Euphrates. 

xxii. 7, Among their brethren from the Trans-Jordan (2n9). 

xxiv. 15. Your fathers that were from the Trans-Euphrates. 

2 Sam. x. 16. The Syrians that were from the Trans- 
Euphrates (ry). 

1 Chron. xix. 16. The Syrians that were from the Trans- 
Euphrates. 

Job i. 19. There came a great wind from across the desert. 

The signification is somewhat altered by the particle 5 pre- 
fixed to the word denoting the boundary. In such cases » pre- 
fixed to uy is much the same with the Latin de or ex, implying 
some or a portion of, answering to the old English of in such 
phrases as, Give us of your oil; while the 5 signifies in respect 
of, and may be represented by of. Thus Numb. xxii. 1, And 
they encamped in the ’Arabah of Moab, [a portion] of [the 
country on] the other side [in respect] of the Jordan of Jericho. 

Numb. xxxii. 19. We will not inherit of the other side of 
the Jordan ... our inheritance is fallen to us of the other side 
of the Jordan eastward. So at least runs the Samaritan and 
several MSS.; the printed Hebrew omits the 5 in the second 
clause. See also Numbers xxxii. 32. 

Deut. xxx. 13. Nor is it of the other side of the sea; i. e., 
not of the products of the country beyond sea,—not a foreign 
production. 

Joshua xiv. 3. Joshua gave them an inheritance at the other 
side of Jordan. 

1 Sam. xiv. 1. Let us go over to the post of the Philistines, 
who are (rather than which is) of the other side. 

It follows from all this, that in the passage under considera- 
tion the full meaning is the land . . . which is [a portion] of the 
other side of the rivers of Cush. And as a nearly similar idea 
is conveyed by the ordinary translation, which is beyond the 
rivers of Cush, this may be allowed to pass. 

The rivers of Cush|.—Michaelis and others are of opinion 
that Cush is Southern Arabia. But this is utterly disproved by 
tlfe very words here employed ; for few facts in the geography of 
Arabia are better established than that it does not possess a 
single -»: or permanent river, all its waters being water-torrents 
‘m. There remain then to be considered the African Cush= 
Nubia, Abyssinia, etc., and, secondly, the country between the 
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Gihon and Tigris, called Cush in Gen. ii. 14. In the former 
case the rivers of Cush would be the Tacazze and the Blue and 
White Niles ; in the latter, the Gihon (either the Kerkhah or 
the Diyalah) and the Tigris. We can have no hesitation in 
preferring the former interpretation ; since, except in the passage 
above referred to, there is no example of the application of the 
name Cush to the country east of the Tigris. The land there- 
fore which is beyond the rivers of Cush is doubtless Nubia, with 
its dependencies at Abyssinia,’ etc., and chiefly the so-called 
island of Meroé, the modern Jezirah between the Tacazze and 
the Bahr-al-Azreq. 

To resume then, the whole line may be thus paraphrased : 
Which is a portion of the country beyond the rivers of Nubia. 
And this being settled, we must now seek for some explanation 
of the preceding line which shall correspond to this interpreta- 
tion, and equally describe the same region. 

The land overshadowing with wings.|—The commentators 
are here divided in opinion as to whether Egypt or Nubia is the 
country intended: we have seen that the latter interpretation 
must be accepted, since it is impossible that on any probable 
hypothesis as to the position of the speaker Egypt should be 
beyond the rivers of Cush. However, it will be well to give all 
the opinions on the subject, which we may conveniently classify 
according to the view taken of the derivation and meaning of 
the word zx. 

I. The majority derive from tx=shade: but they differ 
widely in their interpretations. 

1. Some take it as an active participle, overshadowing with 
wings, and of these by this phrase 

a. Castalio and others understand simply great ; 

B. Calvin, Ostervald, Haheisel, etc., protecting others, spe- 
cially Israel. 

2. Others take it in a passive sense, overshadowed with 
wings, which 

a. Junius, Piscator, Grotius, Vitringa, Dathe, and others 
explain of the position of Egypt, overshadowed by the two 
ranges of hills bounding the valley of the Nile. 

8B. The Chaldee, Luther, and Munster, refer to the Nile, 
crowded, and as it were overshadowed by the sails of boats, 
which they suppose to be figuratively called wings. 

y. Le Moyne is singular in supposing om to represent the 
name of the god Kniph, and accordingly translates, oversha- 
dowed of Knuph. 





& The Arabic has bbrassi| APs the rivers of Abyssinia. 
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3. A third party, Vogt, Kocher, and D’Orville take it in a 
neuter sense, for casting a shadow both ways; and suppose it to 
relate to the Amphiscii (ayw¢icxiot), or dwellers between the 
tropics. 

OT. The second class of commentators derive the word from 
bz, to tingle or rattle; and among these the favourite explana- 
tion is— 

1. That of the Vulgate (i.e., Jerome) adopted by Bochart, 
Huct, Le Clerc, Lowth, ete., namely, the land of the winged 
cymbal ; i. e., say they, the sistrum of the Egyptians. 

2. Symmachus seems to have held this derivation, though 
his 6 os mrepwros is unintelligible. 

3. Doederlein makes a verb of it ; he whirrs with his wings, 
who sends ambassadors beyond the rivers, etc., understanding 
Tirhakah. 

4. Michaelis in his German Version puts forward the sin- 
gular notion of an allusion to the fable of the inhabitants of the 
tropical regions hearing the whirr of the wings of the sun! 

III. The author of the great Arabic Lexicon, called the 
Qamus, gives Jab as a synonym of eyee=ships. This seems 
to be the origin of— 


1. The LXX.’s Xow Trepvyes, wings of ships (Ar., d<u>| 


)s 

2. As well as of the Chaldee’s first explanation,—the land 
to which men go in ships. 

IV. Lastly, we come to those who take ‘yz for the name of 
an insect: a sense in which, though with different vowel points 
attached, it is used in Deut. xxviii. 42. In that passage it is 
usually, but hypothetically, translated locust. Michaelis (supp., 
2094) would have it the mole-cricket,’ without adducing any 
evidence of that animal’s existence in Palestine; and he sug- 
gests that the same insect may be intended in the present pas- 
sage, which idea is adopted by Schelling. 

We believe that the opinion of the insect nature of the 
tybz is the true one, though the particular animal intended has 
been mistaken. Michaelis himself hints at another explanation, 
but so slightly as to shew that he had no confidence in his own 
suggestion. You may too, says he (supp., 2097), speculate on 
flies ; one kind of which, very troublesome to the Abyssinians, 
Bruce has mentioned. The identity of the Tziltzal of Isaiah 
with the Abyssinian Gad-fly had occurred to ourselves before we 





4 The existence of the mole-cricket in Palestine is highly improbable, since 
it is never found ag in wet situations on the banks of canals and ditches. 
See White of Selborne, letter xe. 
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were aware that Michaelis had thus suggested it; but we will- 
ingly yield to him whatever priority the above-quoted remark 
may entitle him to. That he did not work the idea out is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider the suspicion with which 
Bruce’s statements were so long undeservedly regarded. 

But before we proceed to discuss the animal intended, it will 
be well to shew how entirely unsatisfactory are all the other 
proposed explanations. In the first place, we must reject with- 
out hesitation all the interpretations grounded on the hypo- 
thesis that Egypt is the country intended. For the land in 
question is expressly, as we have seen, stated to be a portion of 
the other side of the rivers of Cush ; and Egypt can by no pos- 
sibility be beyond such rivers in respect of Judea, whatever 
Cush or the rivers may be. On this ground, then, we reject 
No. L., 2, though (a) would otherwise be not improbable; while 
(8) is no peculiarity of the Nile, and (ry) is almost absurd. On 
this ground, then, we reject No. II., 1, which indeed merely 
requires an inspection of the figure of the Sistrum to refute 
itself. The explanations under No. I., 1, labour under the dis- 
advantage of want of precision, since it was no more true of 
Cush than of several other nations that it was great and capable 
of protecting ; and a similar objection applies to the explana- 
tions, if they deserve that name, under No. III. The view, 
No. I., 3, would be probable, were it not far beyond the geo- 
graphical views of those days. No. II., 3, sets all laws of 
Hebrew poetry and construction at defiance; and of No. IL., 4, 
we can only say that it is quite unworthy of the usual sobriety 
of its author. 

Let us then revert to the insect theory. The ‘x of Deut. 
xxviii. 42 (pointed by the Masora so as to read Tzelitzal), is 
presumed to be an insect destructive to vegetation. But, first, 
let it be well understood that we have no knowledge whatever of 
its nature, except by inference from the context; and that in 
consequence it is not even certain that it is an insect. And, 
secondly, let it be observed that many translators, our own 
among the number, writing under the presumption that some 
kind of locust was intended, have somewhat strained the sense. 
For it is not ‘ shall the locust consume,’ but, ‘ Every tree of thine, 
and the fruit of thy ground, shall the Tzelitzal possess.’ This 
may indeed signify that the Tzelatzal should possess, and, in 
accordance with its nature, consume them; but it may with at 
least equal probability be taken to mean that the inhabitants 
should be compelled to abandon their lands in consequence of 
their occupation by an animal noxious, not to trees, but to men 
and cattle. Surely possessing nations and cities (Deut. ix. 1, 
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and xi. 23) does not imply either the devouring of one, or the 
destruction of the other. Setting, then, aside the difference of 
the assigned vowel-points as of no weight in the argument, we 
have quite as much right to believe that the Tzeltzal of Deut. 
xxviii. 42 is the same as the Tziltzal of Isaiah xviii. i, as others 
claim to regard them as different, especially since the addition of 
mo, of wings, or of the two wings, indicates to a certain extent 
the winged nature of the Tziltzal. And thus if either the 
TzelAtzal or Tziltzal be an animal and an insect at all, we have 
as much reason for referring it to the Mosquito or the Gad-fly 
tribe, as to that of the locusts, or other herbivorous or granivor- 
ous destroyers. 

Having thus, as we trust, shewn the unsatisfactoriness of 
all other explanations, and the absence of any @ priori objection 
to the insect theory, we may boldly profess our belief that the 
Abyssinian fly of Bruce is the thing intended, at least in Isaiah 
xviii. 1, if not also in Deut. xxviii. 42. Bruce himself seems to 
have been of this opinion in respect of the latter passage ; for, 
speaking of the fly in Isaiah vii. 18, he says, ‘The Chaldee 
Version is content with calling this animal simply Zebub, which 
signifies the fly in general, as we express it in English. The 
Arabs call it Zimb in their translation, which has the same 
general signification. The Ethiopian translation calls it Tsalt- 
salya, which is the particular name of the particular fly in Geez, 
and was the same in Hebrew.” Now if this statement is cor- 
rect—for we have no means of verifying it—it is evident from 
the concluding words that Bruce believed that the ‘x's of Deut. 
xxviii. 42, was the animal intended; and that the Ethiopic 
translator of Isaiah vii. 18 considered the allusion there to be 
the terrible Gad-fly of his own country. Thus then the Fry, 
that is in the uttermost parts (myp) of the rivers (w= Niles) of 
Egypt, will not, as Rosenmiiller supposes, be the Mosquito of 
the Delta, but the Gad-fly of the Tacazze and Bahr-al-Azreq. 

This view of Bruce has not hitherto attracted the attention 
it deserved; partly from the general disposition to regard his 
statements with suspicion; and partly from its being supposed 
that an insect so small and apparently insignificant, could hardly 
have been adopted as a prophetical emblem for the power of the 
Ethiopian princes Sabaco and Tirhakah. But the latter objection 
is quite overruled by the obviously similar description of the 
Assyrian power by the bee that is in the land of Assyria. And 
the doubts respecting Bruce’s statements either have already 
dissolved, or are fast melting away before the light thrown upon 
eastern and interior Africa by the progress of modern discovery. 
His despised Zimb or Tsaltsalya is now found to play so 
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important a part in the equatorial regions of Eastern Africa, 
that we need no longer wonder at its being adopted by Isaiah, 
as the emblem of Abyssinia. Under the name of T'setse or 
Isitse it is only too well known, and too much an object of dread 
both to European traveller and native stock-keeper. We shall ap- 
pend to this paragraph some extracts relating to this insect pest, 
—the Glassinia morsitans of entomologists. It may be remarked 
that its name 'T'setse shews evident affinity to the Tsintziya of 
the Amharic, and Tsaltsaliya of the Geez dialect ; as well as to 
the Tziltzal or Tzelatzal of the Bible. The mmx (perhaps pro- 
nounced Tzenhatzalah) of the Samaritan Version seems to con- 
nect the varieties in the orthography. We may even venture to 
suggest that the Phcenicians or Carthaginians may have carried 
into Italy this name for the terrible Gad-fly,—adopted by the 
Romans in the form Asilus: just as it may well be believed that 
the same people carried to Greece the name mwa haizir’ah for 
a similar animal,—written ovrrpos by the Greeks. 

Nore on the Tsetse. Bruce’s account of the Zmb is as 
follows :—“ It is in size very little larger than a bee, of a thicker 
proportion, and has wings which are broader than those of a 
bee, placed separate like those of a fly; they are of fine gauze 
without colour or spot upon them. ‘The head is large; the 
upper jaw or lip is sharp, and has at the end of it a strong 
pointed hair, of about a quarter of an inch long: the lower jaw 
has two of these pointed hairs; and the pencil of hairs when 
joined together, makes a resistance to the finger nearly equal to 
that of a hog’s bristle. Its legs are serrated on the inside, and 
the whole covered with brown hair or down 
sting, though he seems to me rather of the bee kind; but his 
motion is more rapid and sudden than that of the bee, and re- 
sembles that of the Gad-fly in England. There is something 
peculiar in the sound or buzzing. It is a jarring noise together 
with a humming; which induces me to believe it proceeds, at 
least in part, from a vibration made with the three hairs at the 
snout. As soon as this plague appears, and their buzzing is 
heard, all the cattle forsake their food, and run wildly about the 
plain till they die, worn out with fatigue, fright, and hunger. 
No remedy remains but to leave the black earth [where they 
breed] and hasten down to the sands of Atbara; and there they 
remain while the rains last, this cruel enemy never daring to 
pursue them farther. Though his size is as immense as is his 
strength, and his body covered with a thick skin, defended with 
strong hair, yet even the camel is not able to sustain the violent 
punctures the fly makes with his pointed proboscis. He must 
lose no time in removing to the sands of Atbara, for when once 
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attacked by this fly, his body, head, and legs break out into large 
bosses which swell, break, and probably to the certain destruc. 
tion of the creature All the inhabitants of the sea coast of 
Melinda down to Cape Guardefris, to Saba, and the south coast 
of the Red Sea, are obliged to put themselves in motion and 
remove to the next sand in the beginning of the rainy season to 
prevent all their stock of cattle being destroyed. This is not a 
partial emigration ; the inhabitants of all the countries from the 
mountains of Abyssinia to the confluence of the Nile and 
Astaboras northwards, are once a year compelled to change their 
abode, and seek protection in the sands at Beja; nor is there 
any alternative or means of avoiding this. Providence from the 
beginning, it would seem, had fixed its habitation to one species 
of soil, being a black fat earth, extraordinarily fruitful; and 
small and inconsiderable as it was, it seems from the first to 
have given law to the settlement of the country.’”* 

We must here call attention to the exact correspondence of 
the geographical limits of Bruce’s Zimb with those of Isaiah’s 
Tziltzal. The “land of the Tziltzal” does not begin till ‘‘ be- 
yond the rivers of Cush:” the land of the Zimb is exclusively 
south of the confluence of the Nile and Athbara or Tacazzé/ 
And if any one still doubts the probability of a fly being adopted 
as the emblem of a country, let him observe Bruce’s unwitting 
testimony,—(for Bruce had no idea of the mention of his 
animal in Isaiah xviii. 1,)—to the important part it plays in 
Abyssinia. In the effects of the bite, Bruce’s account differs 
from that quoted below, but no more than might be expected 
from Bruce’s deficiency in scientific matters; in consequence of 
which he has probably confounded the blood-sucking Zimb of 
the family of the Tabanide, with some other “bot,” producing 
flies of the (stride family. While on this subject we may 
observe that if any reliance could be placed in the dual number 
assigned to the word “ wings” by the vowel-points, it would be 
a remarkable confirmation of our view, since the Zimb or Tsetse 
is a member of the order Diptera. 

The following account of the Tsetse of the interior of the 


‘ Bruce, i., 388—-390, and v., 188—192. 

J But if the Zimb of Bruce be confined to these limits, it will be asked, how 
can it be the Tziltzal or Tzelatzal of Palestine? This confessedly is a great 
difficulty ; and the only yo mere we can suggest is this: that it is not, and 
never was, naturally an inhabitant of Palestine; but that the Israelites are (in 
the passage above quoted from Deuteronomy) threatened with it as a miraculous 
visitation. Perhaps they had seen its fatal effects in Egypt, where it may have 
been one of the flies (Zebub—Zimb in the Hebrew) which formed one of the 
plagues. And in this connexion, it is worthy of remark that the plague of flies 
precedes the murrain. May it not then have been the necessary consequence 
of the bites of the Tsetse ? 
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south of Africa is extracted from an account of “ Oswell and 
Livingstone’s Explorations into Central Africa,” contained in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1852, vol. 
xxii., p. 164, ete. 


“Having come at length upon a rhinoceros trail, we allowed the 
cattle, which were nearly worn out by the deep dry sands through which 
we had passed, to run along it until their instinct led them to the water; 
unfortunately, however, at a part of the Mababi infested by the ‘Tsetse 
fly’ (p. 172) The bite of the Tsetse (fly) is fatal to nearly all 
domestic animals; yet when allowed to settle on the hand, all it is 
observed to do is to insert its proboscis a little further in than seems 
necessary to reach the blood; it then withdraws it a little, the proboscis 
assumes a crimson colour, the mandibles appear in operation, the shrunken 
body swells, and in a few seconds the animal becomes quite full and 
quietly leaves. Its size is almost that of the common blue-fly, which 
settles on meat, but the wings are longer. In the ox the following 
symptoms are produced by the bite of the insect. The eye runs, the 
glands under the jaw swell, the coat loses its gloss, there is a peculiar 
flaccidity of the muscles generally, and emaciation commences, which 
proceeds unchecked until, perhaps months after the bite, purging super- 
venes, and the animal perishes of extreme exhaustion. Some die soon 
after the bite is inflicted, especially if they are in good condition, or should 
rain fall; but in general the process of emaciation goes on for months. 
I had a horse which perished five months after being exposed to the 
insect. When the animal is destroyed in consequence of not being able 
to rise, the following appearances may be observed. The cellular tissue 
under the skin is injected with air, and the surface of the body presents 
the appearance of a number of soap-bubbles strewed over the carcase. 
The fat is of a greenish-yellow colour, and of oily consistence. The 
muscles are flabby, and the heart frequently pale and softened. The lungs 
have diseased patches on their surface of a pink or grey colour. The 
liver is frequently diseased, and the gall-bladder always distended with 
bile. The stomach presents no particular appearance; but the small 
intestines are pale, and generally empty. The blood is remarkably small 
in quantity, and so devoid of colouring matter, that it scarcely stains the 
hands. The poison seems to be of the nature of a ferment, capable of 
propagating itself, and acts chiefly on the brain, heart, lungs, and liver. 
The brain seemed affected in several by the circulation of the morbid 
fluid; for the animal became unsteady in its gait, and sometimes even 
blind. The Tsetse is fatal only to domestic animals, as the wild feed in 
parts infested by it quite undisturbed. There are large tribes, which 
cannot keep either cattle or sheep because the Tsetse abounds in their 
country ; yet it bites man and no danger follows. Our children lived for 
two months among the Tsetse, and were frequently bitten, but suffered 
no harm; while we lost most of our best oxen, after having been in 
contact with the fly on only one or two occasions. We have seen zebras, 
buffaloes, and antelopes, feeding undisturbed in the vicinity of our 
waggons on the Chobé, quite unmolested by the Tsetse which buzzed 
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around them. Oxen and buffaloes, horses and zebras, antelopes and 
goats, jackals and dogs, possess somewhat of the same nature. What is 
there in domestication, which renders domestic animals obnoxious to the 
poison? Is man not as much a domestic animal as a dog? Is it the 
Tsetse at all which kills the animals? Captain Vardan of the Indian 
army decided this point, for he rode a horse up to a hill infested by 
Tsetse, and in ten days his doubts were removed by the death of his 
horse. A curious feature in the case is, that dogs though reared on milk 
die if bitten, while calves are safe so long as they suck the cow. A dog 
reared on the meat of game may be hunted in Tsetse districts in safety, 
The Tsetse only inhabits particular localities, well-known to the natives, 
Is there any antiseptic in the fluids of game and man which does not 
exist in the fluids of tame animals, or in those of dogs reared on milk?” 


The following, from Diodorus Siculus, ili., 22, given also in 
an abridged form by Strabo, 16, may possibly have originated in 
some perverted account of the Tsetse. 


“In Ethiopia above Egypt, along the banks of the river called Asa 
(Strabo says Astaboras, i.e., Atbara or Tacarre, and Astaphas, 7.e., Bahr- 
al-Azreq), lives the tribe of the root-eaters .... who are much annoyed 
by lions And doubtless the tribe would be utterly destroyed had 
not nature contrived for them a self-acting remedy. For about the 
{heliacal] rising of the dog star, unexpectedly, there previously not having 
been a single fly in the place, so great a multitude of mosquitoes (cwyw7wy) 
collects, of a far worse sort than any known elsewhere, that the natives 
only escape by taking refuge in the marshes; and all the lions fly the 
country, at once sorely damaged by their bites, and terrified by their 
noise.” 


Ver. 2. That sendeth.;}—With one exception all critics and 
translators have taken the word nin for the participle kal, with 
the definite article prefixed ; in which state it became practically 
a noun=the sender, he or it that sendeth. If so, it must here 
mean the land that sendeth: but to this there is an objection 
in the masculine gender of the supposed participle ; x, the land, 
being feminine. We are willing to grant that this is not an in- 
superable difficulty, such irregularities being not without parallel: 
see Michaelis De Solecismo, 28. Hensler alone ventures to 
differ from all other critics, and takes the word for the Pret. 
Hophal, pointing it ny, which he unjustifiably translates Man 
sendet=people send. We take it for the imperative Hiphil 
noi, properly cause thou to send; but which, in all the passages 
where it occurs (Exod. viii. 21; Lev. xxvi. 22; 2 Kings xv. 37; 
Ezek. xiv. 18; Amos viii. 11), has the simple sense of sending. 
We accordingly translate it by send thou, taking the words to 





* Dr. Livingstone gives an excellent account of the Tsetse in his travels, 
pp. 80—83; and a figure of the insect at p. 571. 
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be addressed by Jehovah to the prophet: our reasons will appear 
more clearly when we come to the clause, Go ye swift messengers. 

Ambassadors.|—The LXX. have ounpa=pledges given in 
the place of hostages: all others, both ancient and modern, 
ambassadors or messengers; with the exception of Bochart, 
who takes ovs for images as in Isaiah xlv. 16. He builds upon 
this a connexion with the rites of Adonis, as described by 
Herodotus. But our concern is with Cush, and not with Egypt: 
and Cush can by no means be the land that sends images by sea. 

By the sea.]|—Taking into consideration the already esta- 
blished reference to Ethiopia, and the papyrus boats of the fol- 
lowing clause,—which of course could not navigate either the 
Red Sea or the Mediterranean,—little doubt can remain that 
the name sea is here used to describe the Nile. Nor is this a 
solitary instance, for we find the Nile so denominated in chap. 
xix. 5, and again in xxvii. 1. And to this day it is styled by the 
Arabs, Bahr-Nil=the Nile Sea; as its two branches, the Bahr- 
al-Abiad= White Sea, and the Bahr-al-Azreq=Blue Sea, are 
even called by ourselves. 

Even in vessels of bulrushes upon the waters.|—Here there is 
. an almost general agreement among interpreters, that boats 
formed of the papyrus or some similar rush, and coated with 
pitch like the ark of the infant Moses, are intended. The only 
apparent variety of translation is that of the LXX., who have 
kat emiaToXas BiBduvas eTravw Tov vdatos. It is probable, how- 
ever, as Schultens (Opusc.) suggests, that this is a corruption of 
emt aToous BiBduwois, or even of croras BiBduvais, if the pos- 
sibility be granted that they may have used otodn for cToXos, as 
Aschylus is thought to have done in Perse 1018. This would 
mean in fleets of papyrus; ezvcToXas=letters, is incapable of 
explanation from the Hebrew, even by Bochart’s ingenuity. 

The words then thus far are the speech of Jenovan, addressed 
first to the Ethiopians (ver. 1) and then (ver. 2 init.) to the 
prophet. Or if, as we prefer, the first words be translated, 
Alas for the land, ete., the whole may be looked upon as 
addressed to the prophet. 

Go, ye swift messengers.| An ellipse of the word “ saying” 
is admitted or implied by most translators. The consequence of 
this is, that when ren is taken for a participle=that sends, the 
message becomes that of the land of Cush to some other nation. 
The extreme improbability of this has not been . sufficiently 
attended to by the commentators. Those indeed who take the 
land in question to be Egypt, feel the difficulty less acutely ; but 
we have shewn that reference to be erroneous. When, however, 
we translate noon by send thou, the message becomes that of 
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JenovaH conveyed through the prophet to the Ethiopians, 
Horsley seems to have been struck by the improbability above 
noticed, and by cancelling the word e saying” makes the words 
to be those of God: but, so long as that sense is retained there 
can be no connexion between the present and the preceding 
clause, without the help of some such word as saying. Our 
version “send thou” gives a connected sense to the whole; and 
will, we trust, commend itself to the judgment of our readers. 

To a nation scattered and peeled.|—If our view of the 
meaning of the preceding passages be correct, this and the fol- 
lowing clauses contain a description of the Ethiopians; which 
otherwise they could hardly do. Nevertheless most commentators 
seem to take it for granted that either the Egyptians or Ethiopians 
are intended, without enquiring too curiously what the message 
is, or who sends it. Horsley, after Jerome, imagines the nation 
to be the Jews: while Junius supposes the message sent to the 
Assyrians themselves: and Koppe, with Michaelis (supp., 2170), 
makes it the message of the Ethiopians to tribes in the interior 
of Africa; ingeniously finding the people of Kuku in the wp of 
the present passage. 

To determine the precise meaning of the terms employed in 
this description is well-nigh impossible. The conjectural versions 
are almost endless: and the matter is rendered still more intricate 
by our not being even at liberty to reject those which proceed 
on the supposition that Egyptian peculiarities are alluded to in 
some of the terms employed. For, Egypt at this time forming 
a part of the dominions of Tirhakah, it may be argued that a 
portion of the description may apply to it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and having nothing new to offer, we prefer to abide 
by the version of the English Bible, which gives an interpreta- 
tion at least as good as any that has been offered; and which 
substantially agrees with the Chaldee. 

Whose land the rivers have spoiled.|—Here at length, after 
the labyrinth of difficulties presented by the preceding parts of 
the prophecy, we obtain a most important clue to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole. Some of the translators (for example, the 
Chaldee and Munster) have seen that the word onm=rivers, is 
to be taken figuratively for great military powers; and Jerome 
even indicates the Assyrians in particular. He is doubtless 
right ; though neither he nor the rest appear to be aware that it 
could not possibly mean any other power than one situated on 
the great rivers of Mesopotamia. The word »»=river, with its 
duai, and its plural both masculine and feminine, is always, we 
believe, when thus figuratively used, restricted to the Meso- 
potamian powers, whether centred at Nineveh or Babylon. As 
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this view is one which has escaped the notice of commentators, 
we shall be pardoned if we dwell a little upon it, and adduce a 
few instances in which much light is thrown upon difficult pas- 
sages by attention to this poetic idiom. 

The key passage is Isaiah viii. 7, where the prophet distinctly 
explains that by the waters of the river, the strong and the 
many, he means the king of Assyria and all his glory. With 
this key then in hand, we find that the river over which JeHovan 
will shake his hand is the Euphrates; as the tongue of the 
Egyptian Sea is the Nile, and not, as most people suppose, the 
Red Sea: so that in this passage (Isaiah xi. 15) a humbling of 
both the Egyptian and Mesopotamian powers is foretold. So 
again Isaiah xxxiii. 21 contains a declaration that Jerusalem 
shall be safer under JeHovan’s protection, than it would be 
under that of either Egypt (symbolized by ow= Niles, i.e., Nile 
with its canals and branches) or Assyria (typified by oom=rivers, 
ie., Tigris, Euphrates, etc.) On the same principle we may 
explain Isaiah lix. 19:—when the enemy shall come in like the 
river, to mean like the Assyrians under Sennacherib. And 
there is probably a similar allusion in several other passages of 
the same prophet. Such a view of the meaning of the word 
river would assuredly add force and elegance to Isaiah xlii. 15 ; 
sliii, 2; xlvili. 18; 1. 2; Ixvi. 12. 

So again Psalm xxiv. 2 describes the glory of Israel as ex- 
ceeding that of the western powers («=the sea), é.e., Egypt, 
ete. ; as well as the eastern (mm= the rivers), é.e., Assyria, etc. 
We would translate Psalm xlvi. 4 thus: As for the river, 7. e., 
the Assyrians and Sennacherib, its conduit-streams, i.e¢., the 
spoils they leave behind them in their disastrous retreat, shall 
gladden the city of God:—a simple explanation of a passage 
which has much puzzled the commentators. Psalm Ixxiv. 15; 
xciii. 3; and evii. 33, present, in all probability, similar allu- 
sions. In Job xxviii. 11 we have a beautiful example of this 
custom of suggesting the ideas of Egypt and Mesopotamia by 

*this mention of their respective rivers :— 

He cutteth out rivers (w= Niles) among the rocks, 
And his eye seeth every precious thing ; 

He restraineth the floods (n= Euphrates, etc.) from leaking, 
And the hidden thing bringeth he forth to light. 

That is, in Egypt man raises valuable crops even from rocks 
by carrying among them canals from the Nile: while in Meso- 
potamia he drains lands buried under the inundations, and con- 
fines the Euphrates and Tigris to their channels by embank- 
ments. 

Many other more or less probable examples of this phraseology 
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might be adduced. One of them is in Hab. iii., but the whole 
of ‘that highly poetical chapter is involved in so many obscuri- 
ties that it will be useless to cite it as an instance here. We 
hope hereafter to present a clear account of the whole of it to | 
our readers. 

To return then to our present text, it would appear that it 
contains no reference to the fertilization of Egypt by moderate 
inundations, as Lowth and others suppose; nor to its devasta- 
tion by excessive floods, as most critics have understood it. It 
is simply a statement that the dominions of the power addressed, 
i.é., as we have seen, of Tirhakah, king of Nubia and Egypt, 
had been wasted by an invasion of the Assyrians, symbolized as 
a flood of the Mesopotamian rivers. As this marked significance 
of the word would be entirely lost by translating the word by 
rivers, and would not be very apparent even if we wrote the 
two rivers,—which latter would, we believe, be what the prophet 
really intended,—we propose to adopt the well-known Egyptian 
form of the original word, and to write it as a proper name 
Naharaina. 

Ver. 3. All ye inhabitants of the world.|—The prophet, or, 
which is much the same thing, the messengers dispatched by 
him to Tirhakah, here call on the whole world to listen to his 
announcement of the speedy destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 
giving them certain data as to the place and time when it should 
be brought about. Most of the interpreters, who have not 
bewildered themselves with mystical references, agree in this, 
differing only in attributing the message to various sources. 
Some (Junius, Piscator, etc.) assign the words to JeHovan; 
others (Calvin, etc.), tothe prophet. Others go wide: D’Orville, 
with Koppe and Michaelis, make them the address of the Ethio- 
pians to the inhabitants of Inner Africa; Jerome, of the Egyp- 
tians to the Jews; and Eusebius, of the Jews to the Ethiopians; 
which last seems nearest to the truth. 

When he lifteth up an ensign on the mountains.|—The person 
here spoken of is doubtless Sennacherib. Jerome, however,’ 
interprets it of Jenovan, or of the prophet, as does Junius, 
but we cannot think so. The meaning seems to be, that so 
soon as Sennacherib, having conquered the Shephetah or Low- 
lands of Judea, should proceed to attack the Har or Highlands, 
something noticeable would happen: and this accords with the 
result ; for Lachish and Libnah, the last Jewish towns that he 
besieged, were both in the Shephelah, and nothing but the ap- 
proach of Tirhakah prevented his invading the Har. 

Ver. 4. For thus said Jenovau to me.|—As this and the line 
or two next following are read and divided in the existing He- 
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brew text, there is no trace of poetical structure. We at first 
were disposed to conjecture that some word corresponding to, in 
my dwelling-place, had dropped out of the preceding clause, and 
that the whole should be read,— 
For thus Jenovan spake to me :— 
“ {In highest heaven] will I take my rest, 
And consider in my own habitation.” 

But if so, the words must have been lost previous to the 
most ancient translation we possess. Fortunately a comparison 
of the Chaldee Version with the Keri-Cethib readings enables 
us to clear up the matter in a much more satisfactory way. The 
text reads m=wex, which is clearly a blunder; the Keri would 
correct it by cancelling the 4; but the Chaldee by its ms shews 
that the true reading is s=pex, the present hiphil, Of this (see 
Job xxxiv. 29) the construction is, Quietem concessit alicui ab 
aliquo. We therefore separate +x from the first, and attach it 
to the second clause, reading— 

For thus spake Jenovan :— 
“To myself will I give rest ; 
And meditate in my own habitation.” 

Like a clear heat upon herbs.|\—This translation rests upon 
two conjectures: the one that yx is equivalent to ms, which is 
quite destitute of proof, and unsupported by the ancient ver- 
sions; the other that the latter word signifies herbs, which is 
anything but certain. Even were it better founded, the render- 
ing is barely intelligible, and exceedingly tame, though Vitringa, 
Doederlein, and others, who accept it, try to make the best of 
it. D’Orville and Rosenmiiller, following the LXX., Chaldee, 
and Jerome, take vs in its natural sense of light, or its poetical 
one, the sun, but fail to give any satisfactory account of the 
preposition *. The LXX. and Jerome seem to have taken this 
for a substantive=exaltations, from which they have extracted 
the notion of the midday sun, as if at the exaliations of the 
sun, It would be difficult to justify this by the production of 
any similar phraseology. But even allowing this rendering, 
whatever resemblance JenovaH at rest may bear to the midday 
sun, we are utterly unable to understand how he can be com- 
pared to a dewy mist. 

Moved by the consideration of these difficulties, we had 
formed a conjecture, which we were afterwards delighted to find 
confirmed by the Syriac Version. This is, that instead of sx 
we should divide the words »~‘v=upon the Nile; and as we 
cannot discover the force of the supposed comparison, we pro- 
pose to take > as an adverb of time; thus we shall obtain the 
following clear and simple rendering :— 
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** When the heat is clear upon the Nile, 
And dewy the mist in the day of harvest.” 

The difficulty still remains to be explained by any known 
peculiarity of the climate of either Palestine, Egypt, or Nubia, 
the dewy mist in the day of harvest; and this difficulty is 
equally great whether we adopt the translation given above, or 
adhere to the Authorized Version. We are of opinion that in 
this verse there is no figure, but that the real harvest of Egypt 
or Nubia is intended. Some commentators seem to think that 
‘zp here means the vintage. We doubt whether this can be 
justified : they seem to have adopted the notion from the follow- 
ing verse, which is by no means conclusive. The harvest there 
may be, not the vintage, but the genuine wheat or barley 
harvest ; or it may be wholly figurative. Forskil’ tells us of 
the dews of Egypt: “Of no less advantage” than the rains, 
Nile-flood, and artificial irrigation, “are the dewy mists (nebule 
rorifere), precisely Isaiah’s » 2, which are so dense about Cairo 
at the end of January as not to disperse before ten o’clock, and 
leave the trees and herbs as wet as after rain.” Whether these 
continue in the following month, which would almost bring us 
to barley-harvest, we cannot discover. Such, however, would 
appear to have been the case in the land of ’Uz, since Job 
(xxix. 19) says, “The dew ‘» lay all night upon my harvest ‘sp ;” 
where it is true our version and many critics take the last word 
to mean branch ; though the LXX. and Vulgate agree in trans- 
lating it by harvest. 

On the whole it appears to us that the meaning intended to 
be conveyed is, that Jenovan would have finished his work in 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army before the Egyptian 
summer,—nay, even before the Egyptian harvest. 

Ver. 5. For afore the harvest.|—As noticed above, some 
translators,—Dathe and Doederlein, for example,—take this for 
the vintage, but without proof. The grapes being ripe in Egypt 
in July, one would suppose that the flowering season was in 
May. If then we are to understand literally the following ex- 
pression concerning the state of the grapes, the time indicated 
will be the middle of June. This, however, is irreconcilable 
with the literal understanding of the harvest, for that is over 
before June. And accordingly we feel inclined to a figurative 
interpretation of the whole of the expressions concerning the 
state of the vintage. This we must at least do with respect to 
the pruning of the vines, understanding by the immaturity of 
the grapes the incompleteness of Sennacherib’s projects. This 
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idea has been familiarized to us by Shakespear in the well-known 
passage (Henry VIII., act iii., scene 2) :— 
“To-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And when he thinks,—good easy man,—full surely 

His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do.” 


Ver. 6. They shall be left together for the fowls of the moun- 
tains.| —The LXX. translators evidently found the word onn “ of 
the mountains” repeated after x» “the fowls,” in both places of 
this verse ; and its addition in the second place commends itself 
to the ear, so that we have no doubt of its genuineness. It is to 
be observed, however, that by a blunder, or the conceit of some 
pseudo-critical transcriber, ts opewns of the hill-country has 
been converted into tov ovpavov of the heaven; and this cor- 
ruption, it would seem from the Syriac hexaplar version, took 
place before the revision of Origen, who let it stand, merely 
marking with the obelisk the second occurrence of tov ovpavov. 
The very same corruption has taken place in Psalm xlix. 12. 
Rosenmiiller adduces some arguments not to be despised, in 
order to shew that the words pp and ym should be taken in very 


different senses from those which the English Version, following 
the Chaldee and Jerome, has given. His version may be thus 
represented :— 

And the fowls .. . shall turn sick at the sight of them ; 

And all beasts of the earth turn from them with loathing. 

It certainly gives us a very forcible idea of the immensity of 
the slaughter, that all the beasts and birds of prey should thus 
gorge themselves to disgust upon the carcases. But to our 
minds the same idea of enormows destruction is conveyed by the 
statement that the carcases should feed all the vultures, dogs, 
and jackals of the neighbourhood for the next six months. We 
therefore prefer, even if the balance of the ancient versions is 
slightly against us, to adhere to the received exposition. Per- 
haps, however, yp is rather messem agere than estivare, and ‘pn 
auctumnum agere than hiemare. And as the destruction wes 
to take place before the harvest, so now it is added that 

The fowls of the mountains shall on them spend harvest, 
And all beasts of the earth pass the autumn upon them. 

Ver. 7. At that time shall a gift be brought.|—The com- 
mentators are here divided in opinion as to whether the word oy, 
“a people,” is in apposition with the gift here mentioned, or 
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whether the preposition » “from” is to be supplied from om 
“of” or “from a people” in the following line. But the latter 
supposes a harsh ellipse; and the former hardly makes sense, 
We therefore take » in the common sense of “some of, “a 
portion of,”’ etc., and translate :— 
At that time shall be brought a gift 
Unto Jenovan, the Lord of hosts ; 
A g'ft of a people scattered and peeled, 
Even some of a people terrible once and still. 
W.4H.C. 








Alabaster.—This word occurs in Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3, and Luke vii. 
37. In each case it is translated ‘alabaster bow ;” the consequence of which has 
been that the true character of the object has been very much overlooked. The 
ancient versions avoid this ambiguity, and either call the vessel “ an alabaster,” 
or “a vase,” either of which is more correct than “alabaster box.” Many of 
these vessels have been found not only in Egypt and Assyria, but in Greek and 
Roman ruins. In his catalogue of the Hartwell Museum, Mr. Bonomi figures 
some of these, and among them one on which he has the following interesting 
note :—‘* This form of vase is the most usual in which costly scented ointment 
was exported from Egypt. It was made at Alabastron, on the Nile, and from the 
town the material received its name, and the vase was called ‘an Alabasiron,’ 
This word in the authorized version of the New Testament is translated ‘an 
alabaster box,’ but it might be more correctly translated ‘an alabaster jar.’ As 
the scent it contained was of very great price, the vase was never meant to be 
opened, but was to give out its fragrance through the sides of the porous jar. 
Hence, no doubt, arose the choice of this particular stone to inclose it; and hence 
the blame thrown upon the woman who, in her pious zeal for the Saviour, broke 
it for immediate use, and consumed in a moment scent which might have lasted 
for years. Vases of the same material, and of this particular form, are found in 
the tombs of Greece and Etruria, and were made in Egypt, no other quarries of 
that stone being then known.” We have engraved some examples of Egyptian 
vases from the collection in the British Museum. Some of these vases were so 
formed as to require stands, which were frequently of a simple tripod form, The 
same material has since been found in Spain, whence mineralogists have given 
to it the name of Aragonite. A perfect alabaster vase, bearing the name and 
title of the queen of Thoithmes II., which “still contains some brown matter 
which gives out an unctuous smell,” is in the collection of the Duke of North- 
umberland, at Alnwick Castle. Two vases, one glass, and one alabaster, found 
at Nimroud, are figured in Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p.197. They 
bear the name of Sargon [Isaiah xx. 1], and, says Mr. Layard, “were pro- 
bably used for holding some ointment or cosmetic.” On some vases was in- 
scribed the number of hins they contained. If it were necessary, it would be 
easy to quote passages, both from Latin and Greek classic authors, to shew that 
“alabastron,” or “alabaster,” was the name of the vessel, even when it was 
formed of gold, or of other materials. The narrow neck of the “ alabastron” in 
the hands of Mary was stopped or sealed, and when it is said she brake the box, 
we are to understand that she broke it open, by removing the stopper and the 
seal; she would, at most, only break off the narrow neck, and in this state the 
alabastra are in fact often met with. The oldest and best of all the ancient 
versions, the Syriac Peshito, says, in Mark xiv. 3, that the woman had a flask or 
phial, which she opened, and then poured the precious contents upon the Re- 
deemer’s head.-—Cassell’s Bible Dictionary. 
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A SERMON: BY THE REV. GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. 


[The Rev. Gilbert White has left a name and memory which 
are still cherished with affectionate regard by the multitudes 
who have read the Natural History of Selborne. This is not 
the place to comment upon the work alluded to, nor to attempt 
a sketch of its author’s character as an indefatigable and accurate 
observer of nature; but we may say that White’s Natural 
History of Selborne is one of the few books of its class which 
can be read, understood, and admired, by thousands who are 
not familiar with the arcana of science, and who would be 
repulsed by dry technical details. We naturally wish to know 
all we can of men whose writings have endeared them to us; 
and as Gilbert White was a clergyman, we may well be curious 
to know what and how he preached. Very little seems to be 
known of his pulpit exercises, though we may believe his 
ministrations were adapted to the edification of his flock. Most 
of his life was spent at Selborne, the place of his nativity, but 
only one of his sermons appears to have been preserved. Till 
now that single sermon has been unprinted. Mr. White’s grand 
nephew, F. Gilbert White, Esq., has the original, and to his 
courtesy we owe the careful copy from which we have printed it. 
We have scrupulously retained the author’s spelling and punc- 
tuation. Our readers will accept the sermon as a pleasing 
memorial of a great and good man. Its author, who was born 
in 1720, wrote this sermon in 1748, and preached it for the last 
time in 1792, only eight months before his death. We are quite 
sure that many who have learned to love and honour the name 
of Gilbert White, will be pleased to meet with him in his 
clerical character. The transcriber has sent to a friend, through 
whom we have received the copy, an interesting letter, from 
which we will quote only the following remarks: “As to its 
substance, I need say nothing; it speaks for itself: only it is 
interesting as shewing that at all events it was not every clergy- 
man in the middle of the last century, who preached ‘a dry 
morality from which every distinctively Christian element was 
struck out for the sake of a barren philosophy.’ This is certainly 
the popular view of the preaching of a hundred years ago; and 
this sermon, at all events, tells its own tale the other way. It is 
curious to see how the character which he draws of a true 
Christian takes in just those marks which seem to have dis- 
tinguished his own character: in both there is more of the 
passive than the active virtues, more aim at imnocence than at 
heroism. ‘This is the more to be noticed because the sermon 
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was written in 1748, when he was only twenty-eight, quite a 
young man; and perhaps not long in orders: so that as far as 


this evidence goes, he seems to have been much the same man 
all through life.’’] 


Ist. Evisrte or Sr. Joun 4. 20. 

“He that says, he loves God, but hateth his Brother, is a Lyar: for if he 
loves not his Brother, whom he hath seen; how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen ?” 

Tue text consists of two parts; Ist, an Assertion; He that says, 
he loves God, & hateth his Brother, is a Lyar: & 2ndly, the 
Xeason of that Assertion; Tor if he loves not his Brother, 
whom he hath seen; how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen? Where the Interrogative is equal to a Negative; & is 
the same as if ’twere said, For he that loveth not his Brother, 
whom he hath seen, cannot love God, whom he hath not seen. 
Which Assertion may to some perhaps seem untrue, & the 
reason, by which the Apostle here establishes it, insufficient; it 
being much easier, as they may think, to love God without 
seeing him, than their Brother whom they daily see. Because 
tho’ God doth not exhibit himself to human View; yet his 
Wisdom, Power, & Goodness, are so visible in his Works, as to 
allure any one, that duly considers them, to the Love of so 
excellent a Being. But on the contrary human Nature is so 
depraved, & wicked, as appears by the general practices of Men, 
which are mostly vitious; that barely to know it, is to be under 
a kind of Necessity of hating it, unless we will love that which 
is continually evil. And therefore why may we not, say they, 
love God, whom we have not seen, better than our Brother, 
whom we have seen; since for the most part, what we do, or can 
see in him, is more likely to discourage than invite our Love. 
But how specious soever this arguing may appear, yet un- 
doubtedly the Assertion in the Text must be true; it being the 
Dictate of the Spirit, which cannot deceive, not be deceived. 
And of this we shall be convinced, if we duly weigh the meaning 
of the words, & the reasons whereby they may be made out. 
And first of all the common Excuse for not loving Men 
urged by those, who would be thought to love God, is wholly 
taken away by a right Understanding of the Word Brother in 
this place. Whereby is meant a Brother in the Faith; one who 
by the Divine Word is transformed into the Image of Xst, 
and walks no longer after the Flesh, but after the Spirit; ever 
exercising himself as St. Paul did, to keep a Conscience void of 
offence, towards God, and towards men, by the Practice of all 
the Virtues. Now as against such an one, there is no Law, se 
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neither, without the grossest Injustice, can there be any Hatred 
or Ill-will. For the proper return to virtue and Good-works is 
Honour, & Love; this is their Due, and which ought to be 
rendered to them by all people, where ever they are found; & 
therefore ’tis great Iniquity to repay ther in any other Sort. 
And who then can hate his Brother? such an amiable, & 
engaging person, who hath all the Charms of Sobriety, Righte- 
ousness, and Holiness: who lives like an Angel, or Son of God, 
here on Earth, having his Conversation all the while in Heaven, 
where by the Eye of Faith he continually beholds the great 
Judge of the World, & in regard to him, & for his Sake, doth 
every thing as if He was still present with him; never willingly 
entertaining so much as a thought or uttering a word, or ven- 
turing upon any action whereby he doth not hope to please him. 
Who moreover studies to be helpful to all Mankind, to the 
utmost of his power, & also beyond it, pitying, & succouring 
even them by his prayers, & good wishes, whom his alms & 
Estate will not reach: & who is so tender of injuring any 
person, that he had much rather take, than do wrong; & in all 
Cases, after the Example of his Blessed Lord, strives to over- 
come evil with good. ‘This is the Brother meant by the Apostle 
in the Text; viz: a true one, who is regenerated after the Image 
of God in Righteousness, & true Holiness. And who can 
lay any thing to the Charge of such an one; who can condemn 
him, or find any occasion to be at variance with him: nay how 
can any one chuse but love & cherish him? Which shews that 
there is no extraordinary Difficulty in loving our Brother, in the 
Ist Sense of that Word, as taken for a good man, & a good 
Xtian; & that nothing more is needful thereto, than to keep 
our Hearts free from Envy, & Covetuousness, & Pride, & the 
like destructive Sins, which are apt to banish all true love out 
of the Soul. But 2ly this is not all that the Text requires of 
us; but moreover as the Word Brother may be & often is taken 
in a larger Sense, viz: for every Descendant from our first 
parent Adam; it calls us to higher & nobler Exertions of our 
Love, namely to communicate it to those who much less deserve 
it, as for Instance to the Evil & unjust, & even our Enemies, 
Haters, & Persecutors, who, notwithstanding all these ill 
Qualities, are still our Brethren, Partakers of the same Flesh & 
Blood, & of the same humane Nature, & Divine Extraction, & 
equally the Children of God, & of the promise of being blessed 
in his Son, who tasted Death no less for them, than for us. 
And in this large Sense we are commanded by the Law of God 
to love our Brethren as ourselves; & none of these things, 
which some people are apt to urge as reasons why they cannot 
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love their Brethren, ever hinder us from loving ourselves. We 
are of the same inconstant, impotent, corrupted Nature; as 
frail, & false, & vitious, as they; & yet we still love ourselves, & 
why not then our Brethren too? And God knows these things 
of us, both-of our Brethren, & ourselves, & of all Mankind, 
that we are a vile, & sinful Generation, still prone to evil, & 
averse to Good. Yet did not this seem a suflicient reason to 
him, why he should not embrace us ail in the Arms of his 
Mercy, & pour out upon us the richest blessings of his Pity, & 
Love; by which ’tis evident, that the Vices & Imperfections of 
men are no justifiable Ground for not loving them. Besides 
what is more common than for people to connive at the Faults 
& Infirmities of those whom by nature, or upon carnal motives, 
they have a kindness for; & to love them never the worse. As 
who almost are there, who do not know these things of their 
Children, & yet are in much more Danger of loving them too 
much, than too little? And is it not usual for men to bear with 
the ill Humours, & Vices of those from whom they have worldly 
Expectations, & a prospect of temporal Advantages? Which 
shows the possibility of putting the Duty of general Love in 
practice, not withstanding the forementioned objections of the 
Impracticability of it, upon the Score of the Immorality & 
Odiousness of the greatest part of mankind. For if these 
things do not obstruct our love to ourselves & our Children, & 
to such, from whom we look for Advantages, when such persons 
have as great Infirmities, & Defects, & are guilty of as gross 
Faults as other of our Neighbours; why should they stop the 
current of our affections to any one whatsoever? Doth Relation 
to us alter the Case, & that Respect alone impart worth & 
amiableness to things, which otherwise have none: or is there 
no such thing as virtue in the world, but all our actions are to 
be guided by Interest? And if we can love worthless, & Sinful 
Objects, when influenced thereto by natural Propensity, Hopes 
of Gain, Humor or the like mean Incitements; surely ’tis but 
just, that God should require as much of ws towards the whole 
Race of Mankind. And considering what great things God 
has already done for us, & what more & greater he assures us 
he will do, if we please him; certainly no motive whatsoever 
ought to be half so powerful to perswade us to the Exercise of 
this Affection in it’s largest Extent, (if we will not by reason, & 
an eye to our supreme Good) as his commanding it, & enforcing 
it with the most pretious promises on the one side, & with the 
most dreadful threats, & terrors on the other. 

2ly. *Twill appear plainly that they are Lyars who say they 
love God, when they do not love their neighbours, because the 
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love of our Neighbours is altogether as necessary & essential a 
part of true Religion, as the love of God. If any person loves 
God, his or her affection must arise from the Conscience of God’s 
being their Maker, & Governour, whom therefore they are 
bound to obey & serve in all things, which they know to be his 
will. Now ’tis certain that God no less commands us to love 
our Brethren, than himself; so that to be careful of our respects 
to him, & careless of those to men, is to be defective in one half 
of our Religion: & tho’ we may think it such a part only, as 
God will not much regard, provided we be but duly observant of 
our Duty to him; ’tis certainly a very great Mistake. For our 
Saviour to remove this error (into which he saw people apt to 
run) hath expressly told us, that tho’ to love God with all the 
heart, be the first & greatest Commandment ; yet that the second, 
Thou shalt love thy Neighbour, as thyself, is like unto it, 
(Math. xxii. 39) as necessary & obliging, & no less insisted on 
by God, nor less perfective of Men. God hath joined these two 
together, & will not, upon any account whatever, permit them to 
be put asunder: to serve him in one of these Instances only, & 
not in the other also, is to no more purpose than if we failed in 
Both: because God will not accept the one without the other. 
He as expressly requires that we should do justly, & exercise 
love & merey; as walk humbly with him, in order to the pleas- 
ing him. (Mich. 6, 8.) 

And the Apostle tells us, this Commandment have we from 
him, that he who loveth God love his Brother also. (1 Jo. 4, 21.) 
Unless our Brotherly Love keeps equal pace with our Devotion, 
or rather precedes it, to make a way, & open a Door of Accept- 
ance for it, all our acts of piety are but lost labour. For doth 
not our Lord send us from the very Altar of God, & bid us 
leave there our Gift, rather than proceed any further in offering 
it, if whilest we are about it, we call to mind that there remains 
any Difference, or Breach of Charity between us, & any other 
person; & to go & first be reconciled to our Brother, & then 
(& not ’till then) to come thither again, & offer our Gift? 
(Math. 5, 23, 24.) Thereby declaring, that ’tis vain to present 
ourselves, or any of our Services to God, ’till we are in perfect 
Charity with all men; & that in our approaches to God, our 
Love to men, who are all our Brethren, is altogether as necessary 
to recommend us to him, as our Piety to himself. 

And moreover 3ly we prove ourselves Lyars, when we pretend 
to love God, & at the same time don’t love our Brethren; be- 
cause without loving them, we cannot give any sufficient proofs 
of our loving God. Forasmuch as the Love of men necessarily 
follows the true Love of God, as Man is God’s declared Repre- 
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sentative, & Favourite, & that, which next to himself, he most 
recommends to our Love. "Tis the Nature of Love to extend 
itself to all things belonging to it’s Beloved, & mostly to those, 
who are most near & dear to him; & such doubtless to every 
Parent are his Children, those that bear his Similitude, as all 
men do God’s; & therefore every one that loveth him must love 
them also. Don’t the Apostle lay it down as a never-failing 
rule, that every one that loveth him who begat, loveth him also 
who is begotten of him? (1 Joh. 5,1.) We have not, nor can 
have any surer way of expressing our Love, & endearing our- 
selves to God, than by an affectionate mind, & actions to his 
offspring, all mankind; to whom God has owned a peculiar 
Kindness, & most especial Regard. 

And 4ly. They must needs be Lyars, who tho’ they love not 
men, yet pretend to love God; because every true Lover of 
God, as he makes the words & commands of God, so doth he 
also his example, the Rule of his Actions, & sets himself to 
copy after it to the utmost of his power; that he may be as like 
him in mind, & manner as possible. We are bid (Ephes. 5, 1, 2) 
to be followers of God, as dear Children; & to walk in Love, as 
Xst also loved us, & gave himself for us. Thereby teaching us 
Ist that all truly loving, & obedient Children of God think it 
their Duty to imitate their Heavenly Father, in what they may; 
& that to be transformed in their inward Affections & outward 
Deeds into his Divine Image is their chief Glory, & best proof 
of their being his Children: and 2ly that the highest of all per- 
fections, even of the Divine, is an unlimited & universal Love; 
& that therein principally & above all other Virtues, we are 
required to resemble God; & as he has loved us, tho’ no way 
deserving his Love, so we should love others, tho’ undeserving 
of our Love, & do as we have been done unto. 

5ly and lastly, they are Lyars, who make a shew of loving 
God without loving their Brethren; because the Love of God is 
an higher, & more difficult Duty, than the Love of Men; & 
therefore not attainable but by first practicing this, which is the 
way & preparative to that: According to the Apostle’s words 
here, ‘tis easier loving our Brother, whom we have seen, than 
God we have not seen. For tho’ God be in himself infinitely 
more lovely than Man, yet ’tis more natural & easy, that is, it 
lyes more in our way, & is more practicable for us in our present 
state to love men than God. And our Love to men must in 
some measure precede our Love to God, tho’ afterwards that be 
confirmed & heightened & compleated by this. And tho’ our 
Love to God be the first, & greatest Commandment in respect 
of the Dignity of the Object; yet that which is said to be but 
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the second, & subordinate precept, namely our love to our 
Brethren, is first in the Order of things. Good-nature, & Pity, 
& those common respects, & Kindnesses, which we all find our- 
selves to stand in need of, from one another, must first have a 
place in our Hearts, before divine Charity, or the Love of the 
most High, (he whom no Mortal hath seen or ever shall see) can 
enter into them. For as the Apostle says, that is not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural; & afterwards that which 
is spiritual. (1 Cor. 15.) If people will not follow Nature in her 
most urgent Affections, & importunate Requests, such as Love, 
Fellow-feeling, Compassion &c: how should they ever arrive at 
the higher attainments of Grace, & Spiritual Perfection? For 
the ways & proceedings of God are regular, & gradual, rising 
from one Degree of Accomplishment to an other: as ’tis in the 
natural Growth of things. We must first learn to be loving & 
compassionate to those of our own Species, those who are a Sort 
of second selves to us, before we can raise our Affections to 
supernatural & immaterial things, and love him who is exalted 
far above all. And if when the objects of Pity & Charity 
present themselves to us, we will not be moved with what we 
hear & see, & in somewhat the like Instances daily feel in our- 
selves; if our Affections are not to be wrought upon by the 
Testimony of our Senses, which are the most immediate, quickest 
& surest means of knowledge, we shall doubtless remain immov- 
able to all other motives whatsoever: if from our dayly Con- 
versation, & Experience in the World we are not convinced of 
the Necessity of Justice, Charity, & mutual good Offices among 
Men ; how should we ever be made Sensible of the Needfulness 
of the Love, & Worship, & Service of God: since those are the 
most plain & obvious part of our Duty; & no Nations have 
erred so much in their Notions of them, as these. Thus the 
Apostle says (1 Joh. 3, 17) “‘ Whoso hath this world’s good, & 
seeth his Brother have need, & shutteth-up his Bowels of Com- 
passion from him, how dwelleth the Love of God in him”? If 
such close & pressing Motives, which come so home to every one 
of us, as that the name being changed, the Case is exactly our 
own; if THEY cannot work in us tenderness & Commiseration, 
’tis not at all credible, that God who dwells far above out of our 
sight, & whom we cannot approach unto, should ever come 
within our enquiry, or be any way regarded by us; but on the 
contrary be as far out of our minds, & Affections, as he is out 
of our Sight. 

Thus I hope I have cleared the Text, both the Assertion, & 
reason of it. 
April 8rd, 1748. . . . . . . Nov. 18th, 1792. 
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EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT PASSA GES. 
Mart. iv. l—11. Luxe iv. 1—13. 


Qurstion I. Was the tempter visible or invisible during the 
temptation of our Lord ? 


Dean Axrorp in the fourth edition of the first volume of his 
Greek Testament declines to give an opinion on the question, 
whether the temptation of our Lord was outward and the pre- 
sence of the tempter visible, or whether it was inward and con- 
fined to his own mind. He suggests, however, that the third 
and last temptation, according to the order of St. Matthew, or 
second, according to that of St. Luke, presents considerable dif- 
ficulty to those who consider the tempter to have been invisible. 
We had formerly the advantage of the instructions of the pre- 
sent Bishop of Manchester, and were much struck by some 
observations of his on this subject. He told the class, so far as 
our memory serves us, that if the tempter had been visible, the 
temptation would not have been a temptation at all, and criti- 
cized rather severely Milton’s representation of the evil one, as 
appearing in the form of an old man. Had our Lord known 
that he was at that precise moment being tempted by the devil, 
he or any man must have been on his guard at once, and have 
repelled in an instant the assault of the enemy. “ Surely,” said 
he, “the tempter must have been invisible to have suggested 
thoughts to Jesus, which he could not distinguish from the 
workings of his own mind, but which he combated as described 
in the text of Scripture.” Moreover, it is not improbable that 
only the principle of the three temptations is given us, and that 
some at least of them were insinuated in a more covert manner, 
though exhibited to us in their naked deformity. 

Let us go through the three temptations in order, according 
to the arrangement of St. Matthew, and see what difficulties 
they respectively present to the theories of the visibility or 
invisibility of the tempter ; first remarking, that Jesus is not 
represented as having gone into the wilderness spontaneously, 
but as having been conducted thither by an irresistible spiritual 
influence. ‘Then was Jesus led up by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness to be tempted by the devil.” Similar or stronger words 
are used by St. Mark in his very brief allusion to the tempta- 
tion: “ And immediately the spirit driveth him (é«S8adrev) into 
the wilderness.” St. Luke uses very remarkable words, im- 
plying, as well as St. Mark that the temptation continued more 
or less during the whole forty days: “ And Jesus returned full 
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of the Holy Spirit from the Jordan, and was led (imperfect 
tense) up and down in the wilderness under the influence of the 
Spirit (€v 7 wvevpare) forty days, being tempted (present tense 
of continued action) by the devil.” 

Now, suppose that in this state of what we—humanly speak- 
ing—should call spiritual exaltation, after a prolonged fast of 
forty days, an aged man should have accosted him, reminded 
him of the voice from heaven immediately after his baptism, and 
required of him a proof of that sonship which had thus been 
solemnly announced: ‘If thou art Son of God, bid that these 
stones become loaves?” Could any plan of temptation more 
likely to put the person tempted on his guard be devised? 
What cunning, what subtlety would there be in such a ques- 
tio so asked! On the other hand, if the devil, having received 
power over the mind and not over the body of our Lord, had 
suggested such a thought to his mind in such a manner as to be 
undistinguishable from his own thoughts, how really dangerous 
and subtle a temptation would it have been! Our Lord would 
have been led to say within himself: “I have been publicly 
greeted and acknowledged as the Son of God, and yet am now 
here suffering the pangs of hunger; may I not use my Sonship 
in commanding God’s creatures to assume the shape and form 
in which they will be most useful to me?” ‘The reply is equally 
conclusive as against the temptation, whether the tempter be 
supposed visible or invisible: “ It stands written, not on bread 
alone shall man live, but on every word proceeding forth through 
the mouth of God.” 

The second temptation, to our mind, preseuts still greater 
difficulties to those who hold the visibility of the tempter, and 
to be most plain and easy of explanation to the maintainers of 
his invisibility. ‘Then the devil taketh him into the holy city, 
and places him upon the pinnacle of the temple, and says to 
him, If thou art Son of God, cast thyself down; for it stands 
written: To his angels will he give charge concerning thee, and 
on their hands will they lift thee, lest at any time thou dash 
thy foot against a stone.” To be carried bodily by the tempter 
to Jerusalem, placed upon the highest point of the temple, and 
there called upon a second time for a proof of Sonship, would 
have been the very thing to put our Lord on his guard against 
the evil being who was addressing him. But if we suppose that 
the devil had received power, not over the body, but over the 
mind of the Son of God, and that he was carried not in the 
body, but in the spirit or mentally to the pinnacle of the temple, 
that in fact he was compelled to imagine himself there, and 
make up his mind as to how he would act under the circum- 
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stances, then the temptation becomes one of a very subtle and 
dangerous nature. Parallel instances of mental change of place 
will be found in Rev. xvii. 3, “So he carried me away in the 
spirit into the wilderness, and I saw a woman,” etc. Rey, 
xxi. 10, “ And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and shewed me the holy city Jerusalem, descend- 
ing out of heaven from God.” 2 Cor. xii. 2,‘ 1 knew a man in 
Christ fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, I know not; 
or whether out of the body, I know not: God knoweth ;) such 
a one caught up as far as the third heaven,” etc. Had our 
Lord assented to the tempter in this case, the next step would 
have been for him to go in the body to the pinnacle of the 
temple, and actually take this means of declaring himself the 
Son of God, in faith that God would work a wonder to preserve 
him. But instead of this, he replies, that it is not allowable for 
a human being to expect God to alter or reverse the general 
laws of nature for a mere wish of his own. It stands written 
again: “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

We now come to the temptation which Dean Alford con- 
siders to present the greatest difficulty to those, who, like our- 
selves, suppose the tempter to have been invisible and the 
temptation to have been a purely mental one. “Again the 
devil taketh him up on to an exceedingly high mountain, and 
sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and their glory; 
and saith to him, All these things will I give thee, if thou 
fallest down and worshippest me. Then saith Jesus to him, 
Get away behind me, Satan: for it stands written, The Lord 
thy God shalt thou worship, and him only shalt thou serve.” 

Now suppose for an instant the tempter to have been visible, 
and to have made his last effort and played his last card by 
attacking our Lord nakedly and without reserve with a tempta- 
tion such as this. The devil asks the person who has just been 
owned and acknowledged as the Son of God, without any more 
ado to fall down and worship him for a reward, which might be 
expected to fall into the hands of such a person without any 
such interference! Would it be possible to imagine such a 
person yielding to or being in any danger from such a tempta- 
tion? Would it not be the most stupid and senseless course 
that a tempter could pursue, to endeavour to attain his object in 
such a manner? Would he not be taking the very best means 
of frustrating his own object ? 

If, however, the tempter were invisible, and suggested to our 
Lord’s own mind thoughts embodying in a very veiled and dis- 
guised form the principle which we find recorded in its naked 
deformity, the temptation might easily be one of a most subtle 
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nd and dangerous nature. Suppose the account we have to be a brief 
ce summary of an attempt made by the Ruler or god of this world 
he to induce Christ’s human nature to conform to the current views 
ev. and prejudices of his countrymen, by raising the standard of 
nd revolt against the Romans with the kingdoms of the xooyos or 
d- oixoumern, t.e., Of Palestine, as his base of operations. This 
in would have been” a virtual falling down and worshipping the 
it ; ruler of the Jewish world, whereas our Lord’s grand protest 
ch was against the hypocritical, selfish, and arrogant system raised 
ur upon the basis of the law by the Scribes and Pharisees. Had 
ld he acted thus, had he appeared as the kind of Messiah which his 
he countrymen expected, he would have been a Barabbas or a 
‘he Barchochebas, not a Jesus. His kingdom would have been of 
ve this world, and his servants would have fought for his temporal 
for power and temporal sovereignty. Thus the sin to which he was 
ral tempted would have been a violation of his moral sense or con- 
en science, a doing evil that good might come, and a degrading 
himself to become the servant of the current prejudices of the 
n- people, and thus a falling down and worshipping ¢heir father the 
ur- devil (John viii. 44) instead of his Father Gop ALmicHry. 
the At is immaterial in the case of this third temptation, whether 
the we suppose our Lord to have actually ascended a high mountain, 
nd whence a view was obtained over the several kingdoms or pro- 
ry} vinces of Palestine, or whether we suppose him to have done so 
100 in imagination only, as illustrated by the passages quoted above. 
im, In either case the temptation presented to his mind’s eye was 
ord one which was decisive as to whether he were a true or false 
Christ, no longer involving the question, “If thou art the Son 
ble, of God,” but taking it for granted that he was the Son of God, 
by and suggesting a wrong way of entering upon his mission as 
ta such. 
een ai 
ome Question II. How far were the divine and human natures of 
be our Lord in communication with each other during the 
any temptation ? 
ha Another important question is involved here, and that is how 
ota far the divine and human natures of our Lord were in commu- 
irse nication with each other during the temptation? Assuming it 
tin as fully proved to stand revealed, that he was perfect God and 
ans perfect Man; the question of the amount of intercourse between 
his two natures has remained, we believe, unconsidered up to 
our the present day. Confining ourselves first of all to the narrative 
dis- of the temptation itself, we find a difficulty in believing it to 
ked have been a real and dond fide temptation at all, and are strongly 
btle led to suppose it to have been a temptation merely in show or 
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semblance, 7d Soxeiv, upon the theory that our Lord’s two 
natures were in full and constant communion and communica- 
tion with each other, so that he was subject to surprise and 
sorrow as man, while he worked his miracles of his own power 
unaided as God. Hence many have supposed that the devil 
believed himself to have been tempting a mere man, whereas he 
was really tempting a divine person, and thus all his subtleties 
were unavailing against the omniscient Being, with whom he 
had unwittingly entered into conflict. But thus the temptation 
appears to have been no temptation at all, but merely the sem- 
blance of one, and resolves itself into a kind of deceit practised 
upon the archdeceiver. And those who hold this view appear 
to fall under the denunciation of Ignatius as partakers of the 
heresy of the Docete, who, “being themselves a semblance,” 
avrol To Soxeiv ovtes, maintained that our Lord suffered, 7d 
dSoxeiv, in semblance. Just write wemeipdcOa “ was tempted,” 
for merovOéva “ suffered,” and we have an exact description of 
this school from the pen of Ignatius. But surely the tempta- 
tion was a real and momentous matter, in which the whole 
human race in the person of the Saviour was on its trial, and 
was victorious in that trial, just as it had been on its trial in the 
person of Adam—whatever be our explanation of the circum- 
stances related, whether as facts or symbols, which is immaterial 
to our present argument, in the beginning of Genesis—and had 
grievously failed when there was but a single opportunity of 
failing. 

It has always seemed to us that the character of the tempta- 
tion consisted in this: (1) that the divine and human natures of 
our Lord were not in communication ; (2) that the mystery of 
his earthly existence was, that he was not only perfect man, but 
mere man'and very God at one and the same time ; and (3) that 
the attempt of the evil spirit was to induce his human nature to 
take some step or other, which would place it in an attitude of 
opposition, if not of absolute antagonism to his divine nature, 
whereby the grand scheme of redemption would have been frus- 
trated at the outset. Let us proceed to see what bearing pas- 
sages from other portions of Scripture have upon this theory, 
which is undoubtedly primd facié just as applicable to the events 
of the temptation as the ordinary one. 

It is evident from Scripture that our Lord was subject to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit just as any other man. Not only 
was he “led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
of the devil” (Matt. iv. 1), but the prophetic voice of Isaiah 
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ascribes his actions as the Messiah to the immediate operation 
of the same spirit. Matt. xii. 18, “‘ Behold my servant, whom I 
have chosen ;.my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased: J 
will put my spirit upon him, and he shall shew judgment to the 
Gentiles.” But the most important passage in its bearing upon 
this point is perhaps Heb. ix. 14: “ How much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?” Thus making the work of the Atone- 
ment itself dependent upon the operation or influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 
The important passage (Phil. ii. 5—11) which so clearly 
- proves the antecedent existence of our Lord as God, is grievously 
marred as regards his position as man in the Authorized Version, 
which translates éxévwoev éavtov (‘emptied himself”), simply 
“made himself of no reputation.” Can stronger language be 
imagined than that of the original to shew how completely he 
divested himself of the attributes of Godhead, and for our sakes 
became a mere man, though in all previous time he had existed 
“in the form of God ?” 

Every one has remarked the stress laid in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews on the advantage gained by the human race in the 
sympathy of the Son of God, who is stated (Heb. v. 15) to have 
been “ tempted like us in all points, yet without sin.” But no 
stress could reasonably be laid on these temptations, except as a 
mere formality, if they were not of a really momentous nature, 
if, in fact, they had not been addressed to him in his human, 
independently of his divine nature. We find a similar passage 
in Heb. ii. 17, respecting his power of sympathy with our suf- 
ferings under temptation on account of his own. “ Wherefore 
in all things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren. 
... For in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted.” But if his temptations 
had been of the external and merely formal nature of which we 
are generally taught to consider them, this language would be a 
good deal worse than hyperbolical, and would indeed involve a 
considerable weraSacrs eis dAXo yévos, representing him as able 
to sympathize with our sufferings under real and pressing temp- 
tations, because he had formerly gone through the form, and 
merely the form, of similar temptations, which to him were no 
temptations at all. 

It would be impossible to pass over here the extraordinary 
passage in Mark xiv. 32: “ But of that day or hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels who are in heaven, not even the Son, 
but the Father.” A somewhat similar, though less conclusive 
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statement is made in Actsi. 7: “It is not for you to know 
times or seasons, which the Father hath placed in his own 
power,” thus tacitly excluding the Son from participation in the 
secret. These passages are usually explained rightly enough by 
saying that as man our Lord was ignorant of this secret, while 
as God he knew both it and all things. But the logical infer. 
ence which follows hence, is with equal unanimity ignored, 
namely, that the divine and human natures of our Lord could 
not have been in communication, or what he knew as God he 
must also have known as man. 

Lastly, when our Lord uttered his cry of agony on the cross 
(Matt. xxvii. 46), “ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani!” His human 
nature must surely have been enduring alone without any aid 
from his divine nature. Had he been supported by his own 
divine nature, he could scarcely have appealed to his Father in 
terms of such dreadful anguish. We cannot but draw hence the 
inference, that, as in the temptation, so also during his whole 
earthly life, his human nature had both to stand and go with- 
out the slightest aid from his divine nature, but merely, like 
that of other men, with the aid and enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit bestowed according to laws and rules which are known to 
God and not to man. Thus he would have wrought his miracles, 
as Paul or John wrought theirs, by the Holy Spirit, who invested 
him with authority at his baptism and was ever with him, ex- 
cepting on occasions like the temptation and on the cross, when 
it was requisite for the carrying out of God’s purposes, that his 
human nature should act or suffer alone. Neither is this view 
inconsistent with the fullest knowledge on his part of his divinity, 
although his human nature would not receive that knowledge 
directly from his divine nature, but circuitously through the 
Holy Spirit. 

It will be observed that no stress has been laid upon the 
statements of our Lord’s progress “in wisdom and stature in 
favour with God and man.” For it might be at once replied 
that the divine nature probably waited until the human nature 
was fit to receive its communications before it entered into com- 
munication with it. And that time of entering into commu- 
nication with it might be placed at the conclusion of the 
temptation, were it not for other considerations. But accord- 
ing to our theory it was not till after the resurrection that the 
divine and human natures of our Lord entered into full and 
complete communion and communication with each other. The 
victory had then been completely won, and there was now no 
possibility of their being set at variance either by the snares of 
the tempter or by suffering. But it was requisite for the ful- 
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filment of God’s gracious purposes, that all these temptations 
and sufferings should be gone through dond fide, and not 7d 
Soxetv. Then at length could he, who had ever existed in the 
form of God, return to his enjoyment of a practical equality with 
God in heaven, 76 elvas "IZA Oecd, thenceforth waiting till all 
the enemies of truth and goodness shall be subdued beneath his 
feet. 





Mart. xxvi. 28. “This is my blood [that] of the [new] 
covenant, which is being poured out for many for remission of 


” 


Mark xiv. 24. “This is my blood [that] of the [new] 
covenant, which is being poured out for many.” 

Luxe xxii. 20. ‘This cup, the new covenant in my blood, 
which (cup, not blood 76, not 7@) is being poured out for you.” 

1 Cor. xi. 25. “This cup is the new covenant in my blood ; 
do this as often as ye drink in my commemoration.” 


It will be observed that we have altered the word “ testament,” 
here used by the Authorized Version, into “ covenant.” This 
we have done simply because the expressions “ blood of a testa- 
ment” and ‘‘ testament in blood” are neither more nor less than 
nonsense, nor have any parallel passages from writers either 
sacred or profane been cited to justify them, except it be the 
celebrated passage Hebrews ix. 15—17, which we trust we proved 
last October to require an entirely different though novel inter- 
pretation. We have also noted the variations of reading, which 
are considerable. Thus the Greek words equivalent to “ that?’ 
and “new” are very doubtful in St. Matthew and still more so 
in St. Mark. In St. Luke and St. Paul there are no variations, 
but the latter part of the sentence, “ which is being poured out 
for you,” is in St. Luke in apposition with “this cup,” not, as 
the Authorized Version would lead us to suppose, with “ my 
blood.” In St. Paul the word “it” is introduced in the Author- 
ized Version after “drink,” but its insertion cannot be justified 
on grammatical grounds. In St. Luke there is no copula in 
the sentence. 

The variations of St. Matthew and St. Mark present no 
theological or grammatical difficulties of importance. It matters 
practically little, whether we follow the fextus receptus, and read 
“This is my blood of the new covenant,” or several of the 
Uncial MSS., and read “This is my blood of the covenant.” 
But the difficulties of construction and meaning in both St. 
Luke and St. Paul are very great and serious. 

In the first place in St. Luke, where are we to supply the 
copula? Are we to translate “ This cup, the new covenant in 
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my blood, [is] that which is being poured out for you.” For 
grammar requires 70 trrép tuav éxyvvouevoy to be either pre- 
dicated of or taken with todro 7d morijpuov. We are sorry to 
see that Dean Alford quotes with approbation Bengel’s very 
ridiculous note, “These words cannot be said of zrotipuov, ‘nam 
poculum plenum non effunditur, sed bibitur”” Just as if the 
ancient Greeks and Romans did not regularly pour libations 
from full cups, pocula plena, before they drank of them! Just 
as if David did not pour out instead of drinking the water, 
which three of his mighty men had obtained for him at the risk 
of their lives! (2 Sam. xxiii. 16.) It is of course impossible to 
gainsay that the “cup” may be here taken for its contents, and 
that it is the “ fruit of the vine” in the cup, not the cup itself 
that is represented as being “poured out.” Wordsworth here 
simply shirks the difficulty, as indeed he generally does, when 
he cannot solve it. 

If however we place the copula differently, we must translate 
“This cup [is] the new covenant in my blood, the [cup which 
is} being poured out for you.” No ¢ertium quid that we can see 
is grammatically admissible, unless we reduce the Greek of St. 
Luke to a level with that of the Apocalypse, and make the 
nominative 76 vrép tuav éxyvvduevoy agree with the dative 76 
aipati wou, which is what appears to be indicated by the Author- 
ized Version. If the similarity is to be carried out in all its 
parts, our Lord’s body, the vehicle of his blood, would be repre- 
sented by the material cup, the contents of which, the wine of 
nm sacrament, will thus naturally hold the position of his 

lood. 

In 1 Cor. xi. 25, no direct object is provided for wivyte, and 
if we were translating any other book and not the Scriptures, 
we should undoubtedly connect it with eis tHv éunv avdurnow, 
and translate “ Do this, as often as ye drink in my commemora- 
tion.” Do what? Do that which our Lord was then doing or 
had then done, take the cup in the hand and bless it? It is easy 
enough to find ev post facto illustrations of taking a cup and 
drinking as an act of commemoration. For instance, at many 
college commemorations, after dinner, the master of the college 
takes a cup of wine and drinks “ Jn piam memoriam fundatoris 
or fundatricis.”’ But was any such custom then existing, and 
if so, was it of a solemn and general nature? To this question 
we could ourselves give no answer, and in default of an answer, 
we should probably have considered it useless to pursue the sub- 
ject further, had not the elements of an answer more or less 
satisfactory been suggested to us. 


In the second volume of his very remarkable work on the 
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Principles of Divine Service, Mr. Freeman discusses the passage, 
on which we have just been commenting, to much the same 
effect as we have done, but his investigations into Jewish forms 
of prayer and their connexion with the Liturgies of the Christian 
Church give him grounds for proceeding beyond the mere query 
at which we had arrived. On the eve of every Sabbath, at 
supper, the master of the family says grace with a cup of wine 
in his right hand,’ and his left resting on two loaves of bread 
covered with a napkin. The two loaves are thus placed on the 
Sabbath morning also. The two loaves, according to the Jews, 
are in remembrance of the double portion of heavenly bread or 
manna which they gathered every Friday, and partook of on that 
day and the Sabbath in the wilderness. In the formula of 
prayer made use of on that occasion occur the words, “ We 
will give praise to Thee for that Thou hast made our fathers 
inherit the good land, and for that Thou hast brought us out of 
the land of Egypt, and from the house of bondage; and for the 
covenant, and for Thy law and Thy statutes, and for the life, 
favour, and grace with which Thou hast favoured us.” 

Now if this formula be really ancient, or be based upon one 
that was really ancient, we certainly find in it a custom of 
drinking eds dvapynow, in commemoration of the highest and 
holiest matters of past favour vouchsafed to the Israelitish people. 
And that it, or something like it, was really in use in the olden 
time, we have a fair right to infer from many passages of Scrip- 
ture. In Psalm exvi. 13 we have, “I will take the cup of salva- 
tion and call upon the name of the Lord.” Psalm xvi. 5, “The 
Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup.” Jere- 
miah xvi. 7, “ Neither shall men give them the cup of consola- 
tion to drink for their father or for their mother.” The allu- 
sions to the cup of wrath given in punishment are very numerous, 
but their bearing upon this subject is rather that of contrast 
than of similarity. 

It is certainly not a suggestion to be lightly passed over, 
whether our Lord’s meaning, as expressed by St. Paul, be not 
this, “ Do this, as oft as ye hold a festival in commemoration of 
me ;” “this” meaning a ceremony well known to and practised 
by the Jews in their families on the eve of every Sabbath and 
festival. And we think great credit is due to Mr. Freeman for 
the careful, elaborate, and searching manner in which he has 
investigated the question. 





® From The Book of Religion, Ceremonies, and Prayers of the Jews, as prac- 
tised in their Synagogues and Families on all occasions. ‘Translated from the 
Hebrew by Gamaliel Ben Pedahzur. 
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Marr. xxvi. 50. 


The Authorized Version here apparently translates a relative 
as an interrogative. Neither do Webster and Wilkinson mend 
the matter by following Fritzsche in translating, “ For what a 
purpose art thou here!” This is rightly rejected by Winer, 
who, however, considers the use of the relative instead of the 
interrogative as a mark of the low state of the Greek language 
in the New Testament. But to our mind neither of these ex- 
planations, or rather evasions, are satisfactory. It appears to us 
that a question is necessary in the connexion, yet that question 
neither is nor can be asked by the relative 6. It was asked by 
gesture, and the words used might be thus translated, “ Friend, 
[that], for which you are come?” Just as we often say to an 
intrusive person, “ Sir, your business?” This explanation has 
certainly the advantage of simplicity, and appears to us free 
from the objections which may reasonably be urged against all 
the others. 


Luke xii. 53. 


Canon Wordsworth endeavours to give a reason for the alter- 
ation of case from the dative in rathp éf vid, x.7.r., to the 
accusative in wevOepa emi tiv viyudny avTis, K.7.A. That reason 
is so peculiar that we cannot refuse it a place here. ‘In the 
former case he is speaking of natural relationships, in the other 
of affinity. In the one case the division grows up from within, 
in the other it appears to be stirred up from without. The 
parents fall out of themselves with their own children; the 
mother-in-law is excited against her daughter-in-law.” Just as 
if mothers and daughters-in-law were not quite as likely to fall 
out of themselves as parents and children! Just as if a dis- 
turbing cause were not quite as likely to come from without 
between parents and children as between mothers and daughters- 
in-law ! 

For our own part we can see no difference at all in the ex- 
pressions used in different cases with the same preposition ézi, 
except the absence or presence of the article. Where the dative 
is used, the article is absent; where the accusative is used, the 
article is present, as well as a genitive case amounting to a pos- 
sessive pronoun. And in some idiomatic usage depending upon 
the presence or absence of the article, of which no one has as 
yet been able to give any account, we presume that the reason 
for the variation of case must be found, not in any hypothesis 
so arbitrary and so groundless as that put forward by the learned 
Canon. 
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LvKE xix. 17. 


It is very strange how even industrious and laborious men 
are imposed upon by a positive assertion; and how, in spite of 
themselves, they often continue to spread it, careless of the in- 
consistencies into which it leads them. The note of Messrs, 
Webster and Wilkinson on this verse runs as follows : “ io@ éyov. 
Be assured that you have. There is no authority for considering 
ic6t to be from ety ; tc Oc wor Swowv, Aisch., Ag., 1670, know that 
thou wilt give ; ict cas [sc. av], know that thou art safe, Soph., 
0. C., 1210. Jelf, § 682.” 

Now although these passages are correctly translated, and 
the principle of the construction explained by Jelf, who however 
does not appear to be actuated by the same animosity against 
the imperative mood of eiui given in the grammar, as is ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Webster and Wilkinson, yet there is abundant 
authority for the existence of that which they so positively deny 
to exist. If they had but just taken the trouble to look out 
io6 in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, and consulted the references 
there given, they would never have committed themselves to 
such a note as the above. They would have found that not only 
does Herodotus (i., 118) use the compound dpi, but Eu- 
ripides (Or. 1327) gives an instance of tof, which cannot in 
anywise be explained as from oiéa. After Electra has said, 
“ri 8; aC jpiv tvyxaver otevaypadtov. ‘What? Things re- 
quiring lamentations on my part are happening.’” Hermione 
replies, ‘ ednpos toe ri dé vewrepov Néyers ; ‘Speak words of 
good omen. And what misfortune do you speak of?” 

Again, on referring to Matt. v. 25, io@ etvoav 76 avtidik@ 
gov Taxv, we find no attempt on the part of Messrs. Webster 
and Wilkinson to explain ic: as coming from oida, but the 
common explanation of it as coming from eiul is tacitly ad- 
mitted. What then becomes of the positive assertion, that 
“there is no authority for considering ic@ to be from eiui?” 
Our own opinion is that in Luke xix. 17, io is from efui and 
not from oida, though it is capable of being construed as from 
oida, as indeed Wordsworth takes it. 


GAL. iii. 15—20. 

It is necessary to consider this passage, as well as others in 
which the word dva61«n occurs, with reference to the question whe- 
ther the yord ought to be translated “ covenant” or “ testament.” 
And we may remark, that at the outset of this passage it appears 
perfectly indifferent whether we translate dva@j«n by “ cove- 
nant” or “testament.” Brethren, I am speaking in ordinary 
human language. No one annuls or adds additional clauses to 
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even a man’s covenant (or testament) when it has been legally 
executed. But the promises were spoken to Abraham and to his 
seed ; it does not say, And to his seeds, as in the case of many; 
but as in the case of one, And to his seed, which is Christ.” As we 
go on, however, we shall find it impossible to use the word “ tes- 
tament,”’ which must therefore be rejected throughout. ‘“ Now 
this I mean; the law which was made four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards, does not invalidate a ‘covenant’ (it is impossible 
to say ‘testament’ where there is no such a thing as a will or tes- 
tament alluded to from Genesis to Malachi) previously legally 
executed by God, so as to supersede the promise. For if the 
inheritance be from the law, it is no longer from promise ; whereas 
God granted it to Abraham by promise. Why then the law? It 
was instituted (or ‘added,’ if wpoceré@n be read) ‘on account 
of the transgressions (till the seed should come to whom the 
promise had been made) being dispensed (or ordained) through 
angels by the agency of a mediator. But the term ‘ mediator’ 
is not applicable to one party, but God is one.” The inference 
is that the law, an arrangement made between two parties, God 
and the Israelites, cannot interfere with the promise, which was 
made by God to Abraham in his sole capacity, and without any 
reciprocal engagements. The proof of this lies in the use of 
the term “ mediator,” which is inapplicable to a promise made 
by God, although applicable to a case like the law, in which a 
temporary arrangement was made between God and a portion 
of his creatures. Had St. Paul written 7d 5€ weoirns instead of 
6 8é yecitys, there would have been little difficulty in the latter 
part of the passage. An explanation very similar to the above 
is given by Conybeare and Howson, but unaccountably neglected 
by Ellicott, who favours the view of Windisch, that “God was 
one because he was both giver and receiver united,” the “logical 
significance and profundity” of which seem to us little better 
than raving. 


Hes. vi. 17—18. 


The Authorized Version of this passage requires but slight 
alteration ; and when corrected will run as follows: “ And herein 
God, wishing more abundantly to shew unto the heirs of the 
promise the immutability of his counsel, mediated with an oath, 
in order that by means of two immutable things, in which it 
was impossible that God should lie, we might have a strong en- 
couragement, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us.” But the interpretation of these words has never 
been satisfactorily made out. In the first place, a question has 
been raised about the meaning of é 4. But nothing can be 
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simpler or plainer than the sense given by the Authorized Ver- 
sion “‘ wherein,” when resolved as above into a demonstrative 
adverb and aconjunction. Surely év 6 must refer to what has pre- 
ceded, and signify “in the matter of Abraham and the promise.” 

Secondly, we find ourselves in the midst of confusion when 
we attempt to investigate the meaning of the “two immutable 
things, in which it was impossible that God should lie.” Some 
have considered the promise and the oath which God swore by 
himself to Abraham to be meant. Thus the immutability of 
God’s counsel or purpose would have been confirmed (1.) by the 
promise; (2.) by the oath. But here it may be observed that 
the promise was only the external expression and signification 
of the counsel or purpose to man, so that it is really ultimately 
identical with that counsel or purpose, and also that the oath 
was clearly given to prove the immutability of the promise. So 
that we have one immutable thing proving the immutability of 
the other. Again, others have taken the oath of God to Abraham 
as one immutable thing, and that previously mentioned, ‘The 
Lord sware and will not repent; thou art a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchisedek :” as the other. But then it may be 
replied, that two oaths are no greater security than one, and 
that a repetition of the same thing, an oath, can scarcely give 
the security of the two separate immutable things, which appear 
to be indicated by the words of the passage taken by itself. 

We think that the key to this difficulty is to be found in the 
history of Abraham, to which reference is here tacitly made, 
and which the readers of the epistle are expected to bear in 
mind. Let us then first enquire how God, according to the 
Book of Genesis, proceeded to display to Abraham the immu- 
tability of his promise. He did so by an oath, as recorded in 
Genesis xxii. 16, after the sacrifice of Isaac; but he had pre- 
viously given him the security of a covenant ratified by sacrifice, 
which we find narrated at length in Gen. xv. 7—18, which 
sacrifice he appropriated to himself, as the maker of the cove- 
nant, by passing between the pieces into which the sacrificed 
victims were divided, under the symbols of a smoking furnace 
and a burning lamp. If then God’s proceeding towards Abra- 
ham is to be our guide, it is rendered probable that He would 
also display the immutability of his covenant to the inheritors 
of the promise by a sacrifice as well as an vath. It must be 
remembered also, that a man’s bare word or promise was not 
considered of much value among the ancients, whose main de- 
pendence was upon oaths and sacrifices, and that God regularly 
acted as a man of the day in his dealings with men. Let us 
then scan carefully the remainder of the epistle and see whether 
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we can find any allusion to another immutable thing, or to a 
further security on God’s part for the unchangeableness of his 
counsel. 

Reading on, we find the first allusion to any such thing in 
vii. 22, in which Jesus is called the “surety (éyyvos) of a better 
covenant ;” a second in vii. 27, in which Jesus is said to offer 
up himself; a third in viii. 6, in which Jesus is called the 
‘‘ mediator of a better covenant,’ where the word “ mediator” 
at once refers us back to vi. 17, “ where God is said to have 
“mediated with an oath;” and a fourth, which is by far the 
most striking, in ix. 15—17 (which has been already explained 
in our last October number), in which the strongest language 
is used respecting the necessity of the death of the maker of a 
covenant being brought to bear upon that covenant, in order to 
make it certain and unchangeable. We conclude, therefore, 
that in these passages, especially the one last mentioned, we 
have been led to the second immutable thing, whereby God dis- 
plays the immutability of his counsel to the inheritors of the 
promise. 

Assuming the correctness of the above interpretation, we 
cannot but remark on the wonderful manner in which it exhibits 
the Almighty as condescending to meet the current views, and 
adapting his plans to the customs and understanding of his 
creatures. Under the priestly theory of sacrifice, which was 
common to both Jews and Gentiles, men bound themselves to 
their treaties and covenants by oaths and sacrifices. God, acting 
in all respects as a man would do, binds himself (i.) to Abra- 
ham by a sacrifice and an oath, (2.) to the inheritors of the 
promise by an oath and a sacrifice, even the sacrifice of his dear 
and only Son. 

A. H, W. 
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THE BETRAYAL OF OUR LORD. 


In the lists of the disciples of Christ given by three of the 
evangelists (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke vi. 16), the last 
named is Judas Iscariot, “ who also betrayed him.” From 
John vi. 71, etc., we learn that his father’s name was Simon ; 
and his own name, Iscariotes, or Iscariot, is supposed by some 
to be derived from Kartha or Kartan in Galilee (Josh. xxi. 32) ; 
but by others from Kerioth in Judea (Josh. xv. 25). Dr. 
Robinson met with the ruins of a place in the south of Judah 
called El Kuryetein—the two cities ; and, though the rest of the 
disciples of our Lord were Galileans, this may have been the 
birthplace of Judah, and his name Iscariot may mean simply 
ninp wx, ish Kerioth, a man of Kerioth. To other conjectures 
relative to the derivation of the word it is scarcely necessary to 
refer. Judas was probably about the same age as Jesus, so 
that at the time that Mary was rejoicing over her son in the 
stable at Bethlehem, and angels were proclaiming the Saviour’s 
birth to the shepherds, his parents were gazing with fond admi- 
ration on their boy, and wondering, perhaps, as did many parents 
in Judzea respecting their offspring, “ what manner of child he 
would be.” The first name, Judas, was but another form of the 
name Judah, and when his father gave it to him he would, 
perhaps, repeat the words of Jacob, ‘ Judas, thou art he whom 
thy brethren shall praise,” and would indulge the hope that his 
son would become a praise to his family and his tribe.’ Little 
did Simon think that the name of his son would become a by- 
word and a reproach throughout the world; but parents not a 
few, who have entertained high expectations respecting their 
children, have, through the perversity of those children, expe- 
rienced only sorrow and disappointment.’ 

When Judas first became a disciple of Christ there was 
doubtless something hopeful in his character, for he, as well as 
the rest of the twelve, was given to Jesus by the Father; and 
had he been a decidedly bad man, at the time, we may be sure 
that Jesus would not have chosen him as one of his apostles, 
It is true that his conduct was foreseen from the first, and was, 
moreover, a subject of Old Testament prophecy; but never can 
we entertain the thought that he was taken into the society of 





“ In John vi. 71, the reading of the Codex Sinaiticus is lovday Siuwvos aro 
Kapuwrov. 

® Strange stories are related of the childhood of Judas in the Apocraphal 
Gospel of the Infancy, which, however, are deserving of no attention. See Jones 
on the Canon, vol. ii., p. 203. 

¢ See Keble’s Lyra Innocentiam, Hymn 13. 
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our Lord decause prophecy had spoken of him, and in order that 
prophecy might be fulfilled. Foreknowledge is not foreappoint- 
ment, nor is the prediction of what is foreknown the cause of its 
fulfilment. But Judas, though at first an inquiring spirit, seek- 
ing after truth, and especially anxious to find the Messiah, 
having associated himself with Jesus of Nazareth, believing that 
in him he had found whom he sought, was soon overcome by an 
avaricious temper which was the master-passion of his soul. 
He probably possessed a talent for economy, and, as Jesus and 
his disciples were poor, it was desirable that such a talent should 
be used. To Judas, therefore, was committed the task of taking 
charge of the little stock of money they possessed, and of ex- 
pending it in provisions as their circumstances required. Did 
he appropriate some of the contents of “ the bag” to himself? 
Such is the fact implied when, by St. John, he is styled “a 
thief ;” and, about a year after he became a disciple of Christ, 
Jesus, having him in view, said to the apostle, ‘‘ Have not I 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?” <A “ heart- 
piercing question ” this, as Stier calls it, for it was as if Jesus 
had said, “The betrayer and destroyer insinuates himself into 
the narrowest circle, and most immediate fellowship with my 
person; there is one among you who is the devil in relation to 
me—that is, Ais elect instrument, one who has fallen through a 
devilish spirit into the ministry, and is as it were the represen- 
tation of the devil.’” 

Thus early, then, after joining the company of the disciples, 
did the evil dispositions of his nature manifest themselves. He 
was free at first to have chosen a very different path—a path of 
honourable service in which he might have obtained greater 
dignity than any of the kings and princes of the earth; but he 
allowed “the cursed lust of gold” to swallow up his thoughts, 
and Satan, seizing upon this passion of his soul, found him an 
easy prey, and led him captive at his will. It may be asked, 
why did not Jesus expel him from the number of the twelve as 
soon as his real character was known? but the same question 
might be asked with reference to every false professor, and espe- 
cially with reference to every unworthy minister of the cross. 
Had he been expelled he might have done great injury to Christ 
and to his followers before the time ; and, moreover, he was per- 
mitted to remain in their society, that he might stand as a 
warning to professors to the end of this world. 

That Judas would understand his Master’s words—“ one of 
you hath a devil,” as referring to himself, there can be little 





¢ John vi. 70. See Stier on the passage. 
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doubt; but instead of receiving them as a solemn warning, he 
suffered that devil to lurk within his breast, and to gain over 
him greater and yet greater power, until he could think of 
nothing but filthy lucre, and began to entertain the idea of sell- 
ing even Christ Himself. It was he, who, when Mary, in the 
fulness of her love to the Saviour, anointed his feet with the 
precious ointment at Bethany, said, “ Why was not this oint- 
ment sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor?” but 
we are told that he said this, not because he cared for the poor, 
but “ because he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was 
put therein ;” or, in other words, because he thought that, had 
it been sold, the three hundred pence would have fallen into his 
hands, and that he would have been able to appropriate it to 
himself. What a picture this of consummate hypocrisy! “ Be- 
nevolence covered theft; the mask of good works the inward 
lust of money.” O sad condition of those whom covetousness 
holds in bonds! Slaves to the tyranny of sin, they are con- 
demned to wage an everlasting war with turbulent passions, 
depraved appetites, and inveterate habits of vice; avarice mean 
and miserable; ambition never satisfied; pride puffed up with 
wind ; vauity decked with feathers; envy, wrath, intemperance, 
and every inordinate affection of the soul ; for “the love of money 
is the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” 

This event—the anointing at Bethany—took place six days 
before the passover (John xii. 1), or on the last sabbath prior to 
the crucifixion. Three or four days later Judas, with the rebuke 
of his Master burning on his breast, went unto the chief priests, 
and said unto them, “ What will ye give me, and I will deliver 
him unto you ?” (Matt. xxvi. 14; Mark xiv. 10; Luke xxii. 3, 4.) 
We fancy we can see him leaving the scene at Bethany, his lip 
curling with defiance, his countenance indicating the utmost 
rancour, and his whole soul filled with anger and vexation; and, 
brooding over what had happened for several days, he is ripe for 
any plot which the wicked one may suggest. And now Satan, 
whose servant he is already, enters into him again, and readily 
conducts him into the presence of the chief priests. And there 
he stands—one of the twelve—one of the disciples of the man 
Christ Jesus, whose public entry into the city, and whose cleans- 
ing of the temple, had given to these priests so much umbrage. 
Do they know Judas? Are they acquainted with the fact that 
he belongs to the company of Jesus? It is highly probable; 
but if they do not, he soon informs them, and then comes his 
question, “‘ What will ye give me? and I will deliver him unto 
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you.” Horrible words! they almost make our blood turn chill. 
And yet how often have they been repeated since, if not with 
equal guilt, yet with a large amount of treacherousness and folly. 
What will ye give me? is the question put by thousands; and 
for money they will sell their sovereign, their country, nay 
even their Saviour Himself, and their own souls also; the one 
idea of wealth engrossing all their thoughts, and swallowing up 
every noble, generous, and God-like principle. It has been said, 
indeed, that every man has his price; but this is not true, for 
there are, and there always have been, men whom no offers of 
wealth or honour could allure from the path of righteousness 
and truth; and who, sooner than renounce their allegiance to 
the Lord Jehovah, would go into a dark and loathsome cell, or 
would meet death itself in its most appalling forms; but there 
are not a few whom the promise of a little paltry pelf has in- 
duced to commit acts of the most fearful turpitude ; whilst there 
are others who would perhaps take the bait if it were laid before 
them, provided only that it was sufficiently attractive. 

The Sanhedrim had already resolved on putting Jesus to 
death; for the popular feeling displayed on his entry into 
Jerusalem had alarmed them, and the chief priests and Pharisees 
having gathered a council, said, “ What do we? for this man 
doeth many miracles. If we let him thus alone, all men will 
believe on him, and the Romans shall come and take away both 
our place and nation” (John xi. 47, 48). Glad were they, 
therefore, of the proposal of Judas, for their object was to 
“take him by craft’ (Mark xiv. 1, 11), fearing that any attempt 
to seize his person openly would be resented by the people; but 
supposing that if he were once a prisoner, the popular feeling in 
his favour would soon subside. Hence they promised the traitor 
“to give him money;” as St. Mark and St. Luke narrate; 
whilst St. Matthew mentions the sum agreed upon—“ thirty 
shekels of silver.”’ Some have supposed that this was not the 
full amount that Judas was to receive, but merely the earnest of 
a much larger sum; but small as it appears, for its value would 
not be more than three or four pounds of our money, it was 
doubtless the whole; for the Sanhedrim, thinking that in some 
way or other they would be able to take Jesus, even if this plan 
failed them, would not be likely to offer more ; and thirty shekels 
was just the price of a common slave, or the value set upon a 
Jewish servant (see Exod. xxi. 32). And was it for such a paltry 
sum as this that Iscariot undertook to betray his Lord? This, 
to some, has appeared so incredible, that they have supposed the 
traitor to be actuated by some other motive besides avarice; 
and, as we shall hereafter see, this is not improbable. Yet the 
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thirty pieces of silver, inasmuch as they were all he could get, 
were an inducement to him to perpetrate his crime; and he left 
the council-room, resolved, from that moment, to seek “an 
opportunity,” “in the absence of the multitude,” to betray him 
unto them (Matt. xxvi. 16; Mark xiv. 11; Luke xxii. 6, 7). He 
had coveted the sum for which the precious ointment might have 
been sold,—three hundred pence, or about nine pound sixteen 
shillings of our money ; but that he could not obtain, for Mary 
was so lavish in her love to Christ that she poured the whole of 
that ointment on his feet. Now, however, Judas thought that 
he would soon obtain nearly half that sum, and to obtain even 
that he would sell even him whom he had called his Master and 
his Lord. What a contrast between Mary and Judas. She 
valued the Lord so much that she thought no gift too precious 
to lay at his feet; Ae cared about Him so little that, for this 
paltry bribe, he delivered Him into the hands of His relentless 
foes. 

It appears that the money was paid immediately, for the 
word éorncav used by St. Matthew, and rendered in our version 
“covenanted,” means also “weighed out ;” payment of the 
precious metals being made, in ancient times, by weight. Thus 
was the prophecy of Zechariah—*“ So they weighed for my price 
thirty pieces of silver ”’—literally fulfilled; and thus did Judas 
already get possession of the bribe, which was soon afterwards 
to be returned with remorse and shame. Unhappy man! What 
good did his ill-gotten gain do him? He contrived to keep it 
for a few hours, but was afterwards compelled by an accusing 
conscience to bring it back to the very men from whom he had 
received it. As yet, however, the hour of vengeance had not 
come; and one of the most horrible features in the character of 
this man is the audacity with which, after this bargain with the 
Sanhedrim, he again appeared in the company of the twelve, 
and even sat down with them and with his Master at the paschal 
supper. There is some excuse for a man who commits an act 
of perfidy, or of violence in the heat of passion; but when a 
man can deliberately plan a deed of wrong, can coolly pursue 
his purpose for several hours or days, can seek the society of 
the very persons whose destruction he has resolved upon, pre- 
tending to be his sincere and faithful friend, he must be a very 
monster of iniquity; but all this, and even more, did Judas 
Iscariot the son of Simon. Painters have represented him at 
the passover-table, with the bag in which he kept the money, 
grasping it with all the tenacity of a miser; nor is it at all 
improbable that he had the thirty pieces of silver about his 
person at the very moment that those fearful words were spoken, 
¥ 2 
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“Woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! it 
had been good for that man if he had not been born.” It is 
evident from Matt. xxvi. 23, etc., that Judas partook, with the 
rest of the disciples, of the paschal feast; and from John xiii, 
2—4, 17—19, that Jesus condescended to wash his feet; yet 
none of these things caused him to relent, or induced him to 
reflect on the baseness of his crime. What a hell his breast 
must have already been! what fiendish passions must have been 
raging in his soul! But the expression, “ Satan entered into 
him,” explains the mystery ; for the man who gives himself up 
to Satanic influence becomes more cruel than a beast of prey, 
and more subtile than the serpent that conceals itself in the 
brake. 

“What thou doest do quickly,” said Jesus, seeing that the 
man was bent upon his object. This was the final giving up of 
Judas to his sin and to his fate, whilst it was also an intimation 
that Jesus was now ready to be delivered up into the hands of 
men. The expression is most emphatic. It is not, “ that which 
thou wilt do,” but, 6 qoveis, “that which thou art doing ;” that 
which thou hast fully determined upon, and art even now 
engaged in, “do more quickly” (rdxvov) and delay not. So 
God said to Balaam, “If the men come to call thee, rise up, 
and go with them ” (Numb. xxii. 20). And in like manner our 
Lord addressed the Pharisees, “ Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers” (Matt. xxiii. 32, comp. Amos i. 3). Far more 
fearful, however, is this word to Judas, and, in the strictest 
sense, it is perhaps without a parallel. Could Judas understand 
it, as some have thought he did, in a milder sense, as implying 
that he was at liberty to proceed with his plans, and that he 
would thereby hasten the accomplishment of Christ’s purpose, 
which was, not to die, but to establish his kingdom by the 
exercise of miraculous power? We are persuaded that this 
notion cannot be sustained. Jesus had now repeatedly declared 
that he should be “put to death,” and though at first the dis- 
ciples “understood not the saying,” because it was “hid from 
them,” they must by this time have seen that their Master’s 
words were to be taken literally, and that he really did intend to 
permit his enemies to take away his life. Even Judas was aware 
of this, and the solemn warnings previously addressed to him 
must have convinced him, even if he knew it not before, that his 
intended act was one of base and cruel treachery, and that it 
would actually lead to his Master’s crucifixion. 

Yet he hastened to execute his foul design. His soul, wrapt 
in the gloom of night, he went out of the passover-chamber, 
into the night that already mautled the city, and wended his 
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steps to the chief priests and scribes. What says he to them 
as they ask his errand? We can imagine what he says: ‘‘ Now 
is the time,—give me a band of armed men, and the Nazarene 
shall soon be in your hands. Haste, let there be no delay.” 
There stood on the north side of the temple-area a lofty 
fortress, originally built by the Maccabees, and called by them 
Baris, but subsequently rebuilt by the first Herod, and called 
the tower of Antonia. Its interior was as large and as conve- 
nient as a palace, being divided into rooms of various kinds, 
with baths and galleries and broad spaces for camps, so that it 
possessed all the convenience of a large city. Within it lay a 
Roman legion, ready armed day and night, whose duty it was 
to guard the temple, and, on the Jewish festivals, to prevent or 
put down any outbreak among the people.’ If the chief magis- 
trate of the city were informed of an insurrection, he could call 
out of this fortress a band of men to arrest the leaders of it, 
and thus stay its progress; and during this period of Jewish 
history it is probable that the services of such a band were not 
unfrequently required. On the arrival, then, of Judas in the 
presence of the Sanhedrim, they dispatch a messenger with all 
speed, probably to Pilate, with the information that certain 
persons are plotting an insurrection, and a request that instantly, 
and without delay, an armed company may be sent to arrest the 
ringleader. It is done, and in the space of an hour or less, 
and whilst Jesus and the eleven still linger in the upper room, 
the soldiers arrive at the place where Judas is waiting for them, 
and with this escort—riv oméipay, the officers of the council— 
vmnpérat, and a miscellaneous concourse of people (see John 
xviil. 3; Matt. xxvi. 47), the traitor proceeds to execute his 
design. See him at the head of this motley assembly, maddened 
with rage against his Lord and Master, and trying to inspire 
his new associates with the malignity that inflames his own 
breast. Alas! there is not one in that multitude so full of 
Satanic wickedness as the man who so lately sat at the paschal 
feast. And first he leads the band, in all probability, to the 
house in which his Lord had washed his feet. He finds, how- 
ever, that the little company has departed, and now it is, per- 
haps, that he gives vent to his rage in oaths and curses, for the 
Psalmist had said of him, “ As he loved cursing, so let it come 
unto him; as he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from 
him; as he clothed himself with cursing like as with a garment, 
so let it come into his bowels as water, and like oil into his 
bones” (Psalm cix. 17, 18); but he knows whither his Master, 
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or He whom he once called his Master, has probably gone, for 
ofttimes had He led his disciples to the quiet seclusion of the 
Mount of Olives, and hence we may imagine Judas saying, 
“Come along; they are not here, but I know where to find 
them,” and onward he conducts them towards the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Jesus and the three disciples have just rejoined the eight 
when the multitude arrive. And what a scene is witnessed now ! 
It is moonlight, yet they come with lanterns and torches, as if 
they supposed that He whom they sought would be hid in some 
dark place ; and they are armed too with weapons—swords and 
staves (Matt. xxvi. 47; John xviii. 3), as if they expected the 
most determined resistance. And now the solemn silence of 
that quiet spot, which had been broken only by the sighs and 
prayers of the Man of sorrows, is broken again by the dis- 
cordant voices of Roman soldiers and the noisy clamour of 
Jewish officers and chief priests. But mark the perfect calm- 
ness of the Saviour! He fears not to meet the hostile band, 
but goes forth and says unto them, “ Whom seek ye?” They 
answer, “ Jesus of Nazareth ;” and he says at once, “I am he.” 

What followed must be carefully observed. We should have 
expected that they would instantly have seized Jesus, but instead 
of this “they went backward, and fell to the earth.” What 
was the cause of this sudden fall? Did Jesus intend to throw 
them down ? and was it by the exercise of his miraculous power 
that they were thus repelled? No; the lowly Saviour was not 
disposed at this time to put forth his might in such a way. It 
was simply the majestic word, “I am he,”’—éyo eis, that, 
piercing the consciences of these sinners, made them quail for a 
moment before his presence, and filled them with such awe that 
they could not stand upon their feet. Even in the presence of 
ordinary and even wicked men, enemies have been smitten with 
sudden terror. Thus when a Gaul entered the prison of Marius 
with authority to take off his head, the stern countenance of 
the prisoner so disarmed him, that as he heard the exclamation, 
“Tunc homo, audes occidere Caium Marium,” the sword 
dropped from his hand: and of Pertinax it is related that he 
refused to fly in the hour of danger, and that his undaunted 
courage and intrepidity caused the soldiers, who were sent to 
arrest him, to retire, though one of them afterwards advanced 
and plunged into his breast the fatal javelin. No wonder, then, 
that before the “ sinless one” these soldiers, officers, and priests 
fell backward. He had not said this time, “It is I, be not 





f For according to Luke xxii. 52, some of these, together with captains of 
the temple, and elders, had in their blind zeal accompanied the armed band. 
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afraid, therefore did they fear, because they had gone out 
against him.” Doubtless the traitor himself, for the moment 
terror-stricken by that well-known voice, lay prostrated on the 
ground before Him whom he had once acknowledged as his 
Lord; whilst the whole of those banditti trembled in his pre- 
sence, and involuntarily did homage to Him as the king of the 
Jews. 

Speedily, however, they recovered their self-possession, for 
the pride of their nature would be mortified at this circumstance, 
and they would almost instantly spring up upon their feet again. 
Yet if Jesus had so willed it not one of them could have risen 
up; but “in the transcendant elevation of his repose,’ He 
calmly waits until they are prepared to prosecute their object, 
and then he asks them again, “ Whom seek ye?” They reply, 
“Jesus of Nazareth ;” and he answers, “I have told you that 
I am he; if therefore ye seek me, let these go their way.” 
What composure! what dignity! what courage. It is asto- 
nishing that they did not fall back a second time; but he spake 
these words not to terrify them, but rather to intimate to them 
that he was ready to deliver himself up into their hands. At 
the same time he requests that to his followers no harm should 
be done, thus proving that he loves them still, though they had 
failed to watch with him in his agony and distress of soul. This 
request, or command rather, for Jesus ruled even in the midst of 
his enemies, was uttered, says St. John, “that the saying might 
be fulfilled which he spake, Of them which thou gavest me I 
have lost none” (John xviii. 9; compare xvii. 12). But was 
it of their bodily safety that he had said these words? no, but 
he provided for éhat with a view to their spiritual salvation, 
which might have been greatly endangered had they been made 
prisoners at this time, since their faith was too weak as yet to 
endure even the loss of liberty for his sake. Thus is the pastoral 
care of the great Shepherd for his sheep displayed, that, whilst 
for their sakes he is willing to suffer himself, he throws over 
them his protecting arm and preserves them from the perils to 
which they are exposed. He becomes their substitute, and takes 
upon himself their transgressions, saying as it were with David, 
and that not to these banditti merely, but to the violated law of 
God, “ Even 1 it is that have sinned and done evil indeed ; but 
as for these sheep, what have they done?” (1 Chron. xxi. 17). 
Yes, and for his sake the sheep are spared, though in fact de- 
serving of the utmost punishment. The innocent one suffers ; 
the guilty are set free. 

All this, which is related only by St John, took place most 
certainly ere yet the traitor had had time to draw near enough 
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to effect his object. But he had given the soldiers a sign, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he, hold him fast ” 
(Matt. xxvi. 48; Mark xiv. 44); or as’ St. Mark expresses it, 
“Take him, and lead him away safely.” Did he say this ironi- 
cally, as some have supposed, meaning, “ Hold him fast if you 
can;” and expecting that Jesus would rid himself from their 
grasp? In that case he must have thought of cheating the 
Sanhedrim, and his conduct, even then, must be looked upon as 
detestable ; but we do not view his words in this light, but 
rather as an intimation to the soldiers that, having given the 
kiss to Jesus, his part in the work of apprehending Him was 
done, and they were to be responsible for the rest. Did he then 
give Jesus the kiss? Yes; for though after Christ had said ‘I 
am He,” the sign was in fact unnecessary ; yet “to maintain his 
consistency and redeem His word,” as Stier remarks, he must 
needs give it, and though, perhaps, the first to fall to the ground, 
in the deep depravity of his heart he would be the first to rise 
again ; and, as their leader, he would try to inspirit his followers 
and to encourage them to the performance of their task. He 
drew near, therefore, to Jesus and said, “ Hail Master,” and 
kissed Him (Matt. xxvi. 49; Mark xiv. 15). What a kiss was 
this! It was not as some have thought a repeated kiss, or an 
embrace, but a single kiss, ¢/Anwa; yet it was such as to distin- 
guish it for ever as the vilest kiss ever given by the lips of man. 
That of Joab’s to Amasa was but a feeble type of it; it was like 
the hiss of the serpent as it darts its fang into its victim, and 
the words by which it was preceded, ‘‘ Hail Master,” or “Master, 
Master,” (a mocking salutation) equally betrayed the desperate 
malignity that rankled in the apostate’s breast. 

Yet Jesus received this kiss! O, how much His love could 
bear! He had said, “‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek turn to him the otber also ;”’ and now that He Himself is 
smitten—smitten with a kiss which, when deceitful, is the worst 
of all blows, He does not resent it as He might have done, but 
calmly submits to the indignity, and only says, ‘“ Companion, 
wherefore art thou come ?—but immediately afterwards, as Luke 
represents, “Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss ?” 
Yet if the traitor had any feeling left, he must have heard these 
words with strange emotions of confusion and surprise. Jesus 
does not say to him, “ Friend ”—d¢/dos, wherefore art thou come ? 
but “Companion ”—éraipos, a word of lower signification, for if 
Judas had once borne the higher designation, he is worthy of it 
no longer, and any allusion to friendship it was impossible for 
Jesus now to make. He could address him only by the name 
“companion,” and that only to remind him that such he had 
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been once. And the question—what did that imply? It was 
as if Jesus had said, ‘“ And art thou really come to effect this 
work?” But this was not all. In the presence of that multi- 
tude He calls the traitor by name, thus giviag all present to 
understand who and what he is—that he had been a disciple 
and that he was now a traitor—and thus silently condemning 
them for giving themselves up to the guidance of such a man. 
And what an emphasis is there in every word of that question, 
“ Judas ! betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” Its force 
can scarcely be expressed, but we may paraphrase it thus; 
“ Betrayest thou Judas; of all this company,—thou my former 
acquaintance and friend,—thou who so lately satest at my table ; 
—betrayest thou Him who is the Son of man with a kiss?” And 
perhaps at the moment these words were uttered the light of 
the moon fell on the face of that Son of man and revealed to 
Judas the piercing glance of His once loving eye—the prelude 
of that glance which Judas will behold when he stands before 
the bar at the last day; for this was the farewell word and the 
farewell look of Jesus on the traitor, until that fearful hour, 
when, as Krummacher observes, “the interrogation will be 
changed into a naked judicial declaration, “Thou betrayedst 
the Son of man with a kiss.” 

Perhaps even now the unhappy man could bear no more ; 
and hence he probably retired from the scene smitten, as with 
a dagger, to the heart,—his strength lost, his spirits gone, as 
is often the case the moment after a man has uttered a word 
or committed an act which his conscience tells him is untrue 
and wrong. It is as if he were struck with a kind of spiritual 
paralysis by which his whole nature is suddenly benumbed, and 
yet at the same time tormented beyond measure. Not just yet, 
however, did the conscience of Judas assert its supremacy and 
speak with a voice he could no longer hush, and what his real 
feelings were for the next few hours it is impossible for us to 
know. 

No sooner had the traitor’s kiss been given than the soldiers 
stepped forward and laid their rude hands upon the Son of man. 
O what ascene! The disciples could not bear it, and they cried 
as with one voice, “Lord, shall we smite with the sword ?” (Luke 
xxii. 49, 50; John xviii. 10, ete.). Whilst Peter, with his 
wonted zeal and rashness, drew his weapon and smote a servant 
of the high priest named Malchus, and cut off his right ear. 
Those who neglect to use spiritual weapons usually have re- 
course to fleshly ones. Thus Peter and the rest of the eleven 
having failed to watch and pray, now thought it necessary to 
defend their Master with the sword, and, but for His gracious 
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interference, would soon have brought upon themselves the re- 
sentment of the whole multitude. It was not in this way that 
they could honour Christ; neither is it by means of this kind 
that He is honoured now. But what did He? what could He 
do but that which the narrative relates? The ear of Malchus 
was hanging by a thread when, in a moment, Jesus touched it 
and healed him, thus displaying His miraculous power even in 
the midst of His shame and humiliation. Yet to perform this 
act of kindness He stooped to ask permission of the soldiers. 
Doubtless the multitude were enraged by what had taken place, 
and, amidst the excitement that prevailed Jesus was prevented 
coming near to Malchus; but, with all the mildness and dignity 
of His nature, He said to those who had seized Him, “ Suffer 
ye thus far ;” that is, “ Permit me for a moment to interfere ?” 
and thus did he repair the mischief that had been done, and pre- 
vent the conflict which would otherwise have ensued. He then 
turned to Peter and said, “Put up again thy sword into his place ; 
for all that take the sword shall perish with the sword ;—the 
cup which my Father hath given me shall I not drink it?” 
(Matt. xxvi. 52; John xviii. 11). The sword has “its place,” 
and there are times when it is right and even necessary to draw 
it; but the church, through all ages is here taught by her Lord 
that it is not to be used in defence of the truth, for the truth 
discards it, and goes forth to conquer in her native majesty and 
power. It was not to be used ¢hen, when Jesus was about to 
suffer; it is not to be used now for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel or the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom in the earth. The 
civil magistrate may bear it, and it may be borne when absolutely 
necessary, in defence of personal liberties and rights; but the 
Christian minister may not use it, either to correct the erring or 
to bring back the wanderer into the fold. All that take it, 
having no authority from God to do so, shall perish with it ; 
and perishing with it shall have no claim to martyrdom. Had 
Peter been slain that night, (and but for his Lord’s miraculous 
interference in healing Malchus he probably would have been,) 
no martyr’s crown would have been awarded him, though, appa- 
rently he fought on behalf of his Master’s rights. 

Having thus repelled the rashness of Peter, Jesus adds, ac- 
cording to St. John, “the cup which my father hath given me 
shall I not drink it?” He had prayed that if it were His Father’s 
will the cup might pass from Him; but now that it was put into 
His hand, and that he saw it to be His Father’s will that He 
should drink it, He was grieved with the disciple who would 
fain have dashed it from His lips. Not the sword, but the cup 
was now His choice, and to accomplish the purposes of His 
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Father’s love He was now “ ready to be offered,”’ and would fain 
hasten to the altar of the cross, already prepared for him in the 
counsels of the eternal mind. It is a remarkable fact that John, 
who does not record the prayer in Gethsemane, is the only 
evangelist who has preserved this saying respecting the cup; an 
instance, as Paley observes, of undesigned harmony in the nar- 
ratives of the different evangelists, and also a proof that the 
metaphor in the prayer as well as in this saying referred to death. 

But another word was addressed to Peter which John does 
not record: “Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my 
Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels? But how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that 
thus it must be?” (Matt. xxvi. 53, 54.) Peter, in his folly, 
thought that his Master needed the sword to defend Him; he 
is here given to understand that had his Master wished to be 
defended, he could have summoned to his aid hosts of angelic 
beings, who would have put all his enemies to flight at once. 
Angels are frequently spoken of as armies, and, in allusion 
perhaps to the Roman soldiers before him, Christ here speaks of 
legions of them; a legion among the Romans consisting of six 
thousand men. Not one legion of angels, however, would have 
come at his request, but twelve;—a legion for himself, and a 
legion for each of the eleven ;—nay more than even these, so 
numerous are those glorious beings who dwell in the immediate 
presence of the eternal king. But had he prayed for them; and 
had they come, as, in answer to his prayer, they would have 
done, what a scene would have occurred! As, when the army 
of the Assyrians fell before a single angel; before the twelve 
legions, that multitude with staves and swords would have be- 
come as dead men; the brightness of the moon would have been 
eclipsed, and the night would have become radiant with a glory 
brighter than the sun’s; and Jesus and his disciples would have 
been borne triumphant from that field of conflict, whilst, had 
their enemies survived, they would have been filled with shame, 
and covered with disgrace. Yes—but then, the Scriptures which 
foretold of the sufferings and death of the Son of God would 
not have been fulfilled, and then mankind would not have been 
redeemed. O blessed Saviour that thou didst restrain the prayer 
which would have brought thee angelic aid, and didst rather bid 
those legions look in adoring reverence as thou wast led to the 
cross and lifted up thereon ! 

And now Jesus addresses himself to the multitude. They 
had listened perhaps to his rebuke of Peter with astonishment ; 
now they are hushed whilst he speaks once more to them. It is, 
however, to the chief priests, the captains of the temple, and 
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the elders, that he specially directs his emphatic remonstrance 
(see Luke xxii. 52): “Are ye come as against a thief, with 
swords and staves, for to take me? I sat daily with you teach- 
ing in the temple, and ye laid no hold on me (Matt. xxvi. 55; 
Mark xiv. 48, 49); but this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness” (Luke xxii. 53). “ He feels,” as Stier observes, “in 
his perfect humanity the indignity which is inflicted upon him; 
but turns that at once into a lamentation and complaint over 
their sin, which in that indignity he deeply feels and resents.” 
Already is he numbered with the transgressors—already is he 
dealt with as a vile malefactor ; but he endures all with patience, 
“for it is their hour, and the power of darkness.” When he 
taught in the temple they would have taken him, but they could 
not, “ because his hour was not yet come” (John vii. 30); now, 
because it was come,—their hour to triumph, his hour to submit, 
—they were permitted to take him, as the agents of the wicked 
one under whose influence all this was done. 

And here, for a moment, we must leave this scene to look 
once more at the traitor Judas. He has, as it would seem, 
already gone, for his part in the transaction of that momentous 
hour is acted out. Whither does he go? Home to his dwelling 
to enjoy his gains, and glut over the thought that he has accom- 
plished his design? If so, it is but for a short time; for observe 
him a few hours after. He is in the city, mingling with the 
crowds, but anxiously, as it would seem, watching the result of 
his abominable deed. Ah! his conscience is already saying to 
him, “Thou hast betrayed the innocent blood,” and his only 
hope now is that his Master, who, he knows, is able to work 
miracles, will rescue himself out of the hands of his enemies, 
and at once assume his kingdom and his throne. It has been 
supposed that this was the principal motive by which Judas was 
actuated in pursuing the course he did—that he expected that 
“by putting his Master into the hands of his enemies, he should 
force him to make such a display of power, as would at once 
lead to his being triumphantly seated on the throne of David, 
as a great and powerful prince.”’ But, though some such idea 
may have arisen in his mind after the commission of his 
treacherous deed, it is scarcely probable that he entertained it 
previously, or that, if he did, it was the motive which induced 
him to betray his Lord; for, in that case, Jesus would surely 
have corrected his error, and not have permitted him to commit 
the act. Rather was it, as Neander represents, a decided 
hostility to Jesus which had gradually arisen in the breast of 





s Archbishop Whately, ‘ On the treason of Judas Iscariot.” 
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Judas, and which at length developed itself in the most malignant 
form, that led him to the commission of his crime. His ex- 
pectations of the establishment of an earthly kingdom being 
disappointed, “ his attachment turned more and more to aversion. 
When the manifestation of Christ ceased to be attractive it be- 
came repulsive ; and more and more so every day.”* He may 
have had some doubts relative to the Messiahship of Jesus, and 
never thinking that he could suffer if he were the Messiah, he 
perhaps supposed that by betraying him into the hands of his 
enemies the truth would come out—that if he were the Christ 
God would deliver him, but if an impostor he would be aban- 
doned to his fate. 

He is ‘now waiting the result, though already his conscience 
begins to accuse him, and his sin to stare him in the face. But 
Jesus is tried; Jesus is condemned; Jesus is being led away to 
be crucified. The traitor is somewhere near, and, consequently, 
sees or hears what passes. Alas! his Master does not deliver 
himself, nor does Judas now conclude that he is an impostor, 
and not the Christ. He rushes into the presence of the Sanhe- 
drim, offers them the thirty pieces of silver, and says, “1 have 
betrayed the innocent blood.” What induces him to make this 
confession? It is wrung from him by his conscience, and 
perhaps he fancies that the chief priest will be induced to arrest 
the judgment. Vain hope! Their ends are being answered, 
and what care they for the compunctions of the traitor? ‘What 
is that to us? see thou to that,” is their cold yet cutting reply. 
This was in fact a refusal to take back the thirty pieces of silver; 
but Judas dared not keep them, for the money he had coveted 
was of no more service to him, and casting them down in the 
temple, that is, in an apartment of the temple where the chief 
priests are sitting, he rushes out, lashed by the fury of remorse, 
and dies. 

What was his real end? St. Matthew says, “he went out 
and hanged himself ;” St. Luke, that “he purchased a field with 
the reward of his iniquity; and falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out.” We doubt 
not that, if we were in possession of all the facts, the discrepancy 
would be at once removed; and, though Alford stumbles at it, 
we do not see any insuperable objection to the view which has 
long been entertained, that the rope by which he hung himself 
broke, that he was precipitated from a lofty branch, and falling 
on some prominent and sharp stones, he burst asunder so that 
his bowels obtruded. That Judas died by his own hand, is 





* Neander’s Life of Christ, p. 422. Bohn’s edition. 
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expressly stated by St. Matthew, and appears to have been fore- 
shadowed in the end of Ahithophel, whose treachery towards 
David was a type of the treachery of Judas towards Christ, and 
of whom it is said that when he saw his counsel was not followed, 
“he hanged himself and died” (2 Sam. xvii. 23). 

And it is highly probable that this suicidal act was com- 
mitted immediately after the condemnation of our Lord, and 
before he was put to death upon the cross. The traitor, it would 
seem, died thus wretchedly before his Master whom he had 
betrayed; and was not therefore included in the number for 
whom Jesus prayed, “ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” His doom was sealed, and he had gone “to his own 
place,” ere the Lamb of God was slain, and the great atonement 
made. Was he then lost? Alas! notwithstanding the argu- 
ments advanced by several to the contrary, we can entertain no 
hope respecting him. True, it is said he “repented himself ”— 
perapernGels; but his repentance was not that of a broken and 
a contrite heart, but that of remorse which led to despair, and 
his doom was intimated in those terrible words of the Lord 
Jesus, “‘ good were it for that man if he had never been born ;” 
words which can never be interpreted as a mere figure of speech, 
but must be taken literally; and therefore as conveying the 
idea of the irreparable loss of his soul. ‘Thou betrayedst the 
Son of Man with a kiss,” is the bitter thought that, like a 
scorpion, has been preying upon the mind of that fallen apostle 
until now, and that—O fearful consideration—will continue to 
prey upon it for ever. 

But what became of the thirty pieces of silver which Judas, 
in his despair, cast down in the temple? “It is not lawful,” 
said the chief priests, “to put them into the treasury, because 
it is the price of blood” (Matt. xxvii. 6—8). What hypocrisy ! 
They hesitated to defile the treasury with money paid for the 
betrayal of an innocent person, yet they could proceed with, or. 
connive at, the act of murder which was now about to take 
place. They therefore resolved to purchase with this money 
‘the potter’s field” (a piece of land so called either because it 
belonged to a potter, or because it contained potter’s clay) for 
the burial of strangers who should die at Jerusalem whilst visit- 
ing the city from a distance. In Acts i. 18 the purchase of this 
field is attributed to Judas himself, but that only because he 
had been the means of its being purchased, or because it was 
purchased with his money, or lastly because he had intended to 
purchase it himself, and had actually commenced the bargain 
which the chief priest heard of, and completed. ‘The wretched 
man,” says Bengel, “did not believe that the cause of Jesus 
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would be a lasting one, and, in the event of its coming to nought, 
he had marked out against the time to come, a dwelling-place 
for himself and those belonging to him (Psalm cix. 9 implies he 
had a wife and children, ‘Let his children be fatherless, and 
his wife a widow: let his children be continually vagabonds and 
beg’) whither they might betake themselves, and he wished to 
provide for his and their livelihood.” 

It was then in this very field, as Hofmann remarks, and as 
the sacred narrative seems to imply—the field on which he had 
set his heart, and for which he sacrificed his heritage and his 
bishopric, that he committed the act of suicide, and hence it was 
written in the Psalms, “ Let his habitation be desolate, and let 
no man dwell therein.” Desolate that field became. It was 
called Aceldama, that is, “the field of blood,”’—dypds aiuaros 
(Heb., #21 97m); and to this day the traditional site of it, which 
lies on the slope of the hills beyond the valley of Hinnom, south 
of Mount Zion, is worthy of the name. All that remains to 
point it out is a charnel house, now in ruins, which Dr. Robinson 
describes as “a long massive building of stone, erected in front 
apparently of a natural cave; with a roof arched the whole 
length, and the walls sunk deep below the ground outside, 
forming a deep pit or cellar within. An opening at each end 
enabled us to look in; but the bottom was empty and dry, 
except a few bones much decayed.” 

In the actual purchase of this field by the chief priests, which 
was probably not effected until some days after the death of 
Judas, a prophecy was accomplished, attributed by St. Matthew 
to Jeremiah, “ And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of him that was valued, whom they of the children of 
Israel did value; and gave them for the potter’s field, as the 
Lord appointed me.” Now this prophecy occurs in Zech. xi. 
13, 14, and not in the writings of Jeremiah; but, as Hengsten- 
berg has shewn, the words of the later prophet have reference 
to other words of the earlier one (Jer. xviii., xix.); and though 
Matthew might have mentioned both the prophets, yet, assum- 
ing as the New Testament writers often do, the accurate ac- 
quaintance of their readers with the Old Testament Scriptures, 
he mentions Jeremiah only, intending to call attention chiefly 
to his prophecy, but to that prophecy as repeated or referred to 
by Zechariah.‘ There is no need, then, either to call in question 
the inspiration of St. Matthew, or to have recourse to the 
expedient of altering, without warrant, the reading of the text. 

The “sure word of prophecy” was fulfilled. Whatever was 





i See Hengstenberg’s Christology, vol. iv., p. 47, etc. Clark.—Lange adopts 
a similar view, but refers back to Jer. xxxii. 8, 14. 
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written aforetime respecting Judas came to pass. He “lifted 
up his heel” against Christ, as Psalm xl. 9 had predicted. 
“ Another” — Matthias — “took his bishopric,” according to 
Psalm cix. 8. ‘ His habitation became desolate,” according to 
Psalm Ixix. 25; and, as Zechariah had foretold, the potter’s field 
was purchased with the price at which he had valued the Son of 
Man. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit who saw the end 
from the beginning, the sacred writers wrote these prophecies, 
and their words, which they themselves did not fully understand, 
were at length literally fulfilled. 
THORNLEY SMITH. 








Joppa.—Yafo (called by the Greeks Joppa, and by the Arabs of the present 
day Yafa) situated on the Mediterranean, fifteen leagues north-west of Jerusalem, 
is one of the most ancient towns of Asia. Old traditions assign it to a period even 
anterior to the deluge. According to the Greek fable, it was nigh to Joppa that 
Andromeda was bound to the rock by the vengeance of the Nereides. Pliny 
relates that in his time they still shewed in the rock the marks of the chains of 
Andromeda. This rock was still pointed out in the time of St. Jerome. An- 
ciently Yafo was the only point by which the Israelites had communication with 
the Mediterranean. The cedars of Lebanon, which were required for the temple 
and other buildings, were brought to the port of Yafo (2 Chron. ii. 15; Ezra iii. 
7); here the prophet Jonah embarked for Tarshish. Beyond this, little mention 
is made in the writings of the Bible about this town. Subsequently the Macca- 
bean princes, Jonathan and Simon, wrested it from the Syrians (1 Mac. x. 76). 
At the time of the insurrection of the Jews against the Romans, the town was 
taken by assault and burned by Cestius; eight thousand inhabitants were mas- 
sacred by the Roman soldiers. Some time afterwards, the Jews rebuilt the walls 
of this town ; and pirates emerging from the port of Yafa, harassed the coast of 
Pheenicia and Syria, which caused attacks to be made anew against this town by 
the Romans. Vespasian conquered it in a sudden assault by night, and having 
razed it, he erected on its site a citadel, in which he placed a Roman garrison. 
From Constantine the Great to the invasion of the Arabs, Yafa was the seat of a 
bishopric. Yaffa, or Jaffa, as it was commonly called, was a very important place 
to the Christians. Baldwin the First fortified it; Saladin retook itin 1188. Since 
that time it has shared the fortune which Palestine has experienced under its 
different conquerors. At the close of the sixteenth century, when Cotwyk visited 
Palestine, Yafa presented no other appearance than a heap of ruins. In 1647 
Monconys found nothing but a castle and three caverns hollowed out of the rock. 
Thus modern Yaffa has had, at the most, but an existence of a century and a half. 
In modern times Yaffa once more became celebrated on account of the expedition 
of Napoleon and the horrible massacre of 4000 Turkish prisoners. This happened 
on the 6th of March, 1799, when the French took the town after a determined 
struggle. ... After the departure of the French, the English built a bastion at the 
south-east angle of Yaffa.... A wall, whose two extremities abut upon the sea, 
surrounds the town on the land side, and renders a coup-de-main impossible. Yaffa 
contains about 5000 inhabitants. Here is a place of entertainment for pilgrims ; 
it is a plain wooden house, well situated at the harbour, and belonging to the 
fathers of the convent of St. Salvador at Jerusalem. In the neighbourhood there 
are some magnificent gardens ; there are still found here pomegranates, fig, citron, 
and palm-trees, and thickets of cochineal and apple-trees. The harbour of Yaffa, 
formed by an ancient jetty, is small and almost ruined. Vessels are obliged to 
cast anchor a great way off the shore—Munk. 
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ZETHIOPIC LITURGIES AND HYMNS.‘ 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. J. M. RODWELL, 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, London. 


No. I. Tue ornpinary Canon or tue AsyssINIAN CHURCH. 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, one God. 


The Antiphon at the time of the Celebration (Kedasse).’ Hallelujah. 

I will go into Thy house in the multitude of Thy mercies, 
and in Thy fear will I worship in Thy holy temple. I will 
thank Thee, O Lord, with all my heart, for Thou hast heard all 
the words of my mouth. 

Before Thine angels will I sing praise unto Thee, and wor- 
ship towards Thy holy temple in Thy fear. Let Thy priests be 
clothed with righteousness, and Thy saints rejoice with joy. 

Thou shalt purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; 
Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than the hail... Wash 
and cleanse me from my sin, and make me clean from mine 
offences. 

Cleanse me from my secret sins, and spare Thy servant from 
that which is alien fo me. 

For He gave them bread from heaven, and man did eat the 
bread of angels. 

I will wash mine hands in innocency, and compass thine 
altar, O Lord. 

I have compassed and sacrificed sacrifices in his tabernacle, 
and exulted in Him. 





* This translation is made from the edition printed at Rome in 1548. Innu- 
meris mendis scatet, says Renaudot ; as many sometimes as thirty ina page. I 
have also consulted the MS. of this Liturgy in the British Museum, No. 16,202. 
It is, however, of more recent date than the Roman text. 

+ This office, which is termed in the Geez the Kedasse, Anaphora, or Canon, 
is based throughout upon the Jacobite (Coptic) Liturgy of St. Basil. This 
Coptic office, however, was not written by St. Basil (Renaudot, Or. Lit., i., 174), 
but was doubtless in use in the church of Alexandria before the Mohammedan 
period, under the Christian emperors. Like the other liturgies in that patri- 
archate, it represents the earliest form of sacramental worship, and is probably 
on this account termed by the ©thiopians the Eucharistic ‘ office of our fathers 
the apostles.” Inthe introduction, however, tothe MS. 16,202, British Museum, 
it is called “ the rite of our fathers the Egyptians (Copts).” From the passages 
quoted in the notes it will be seen that it coincides often and verbally with the 
Liturgy of St. Mark, and to such an extent and in such a manner as seems to 

oint to a more simple and primitive form of that Liturgy than any now extant. 
Jr. Neale says that “the general form and arrangement of the Liturgy of St. 
Mark may safely be attributed to the evangelist himself.” 

¢ The th. translators use the proper word for snow in Psalm exlviii. 8. But 
it is scarcely known in Abyssinia. Ludolf’s teacher, the th. monk Gregory, 
when he first saw it, called it meal. Vide Aith. Lex., col. 33. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. III., NO. VI. Z 
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Thou hast prepared a table before me in the sight of those 
who hate me. 

Thou hast anointed my head with oil; Thy chalice is strong, 
and it satiateth. 

I will take the chalice of life, and call upon the name of the 
Lord. 

Thy mercies shall follow me all the days of my life. 

O Lord, save; O Lord, prosper. 

Hail! holy Church ! 

Adorned are its walls and painted with the topaz. 

Hail then, holy Church! the pure golden vessel wherein 
is laid up the manna, the bread that came down from heaven 
and giveth life to all the world !¢ 








First of all the Presbyter saith this Prayer for the purity of the 
Church and of the Altar. 

O Lord our God, Thou alone art holy, and on all hast Thou 
bestowed sanctity by Thy invisible might: O Lord, we ask and 
beseech Thee to send forth Thy Holy Spirit upon this Church and 
upon this altar, and upon all their holy utensils whereon Thy 
venerable mystery is celebrated. Bless us now, and sanctify us 
and purge us from all impurity and pollution through the remis- 
sion of the new birth,’ so that there shall not be left upon us any 
taint whatever of transgression; and make this Church and this 
altar an elect and pure vessel? like silver purged and purified 
from the earth, whenever Thy sacrifice is thereon celebrated, 
O Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now and for ever. Amen. 


A Prayer before the Altar is vested,’ and before the Holy Vessels 
are placed upon it. 

O Lord God, who knoweth the hearts of all, and abideth 
holy among the holy,' and art free from evil, who alone art able 
to forgive sins; Thou knowest, O Lord, that I am not pure for 
this Thy holy ministration, and that I have no boldness’ to 
draw nigh and open my mouth for Thy holy praise. Never- 
theless in the multitude of Thy mercy do Thou forgive me, a 





4 In MS. Brit. Mus. this clause follows the prayer over the disc (Masobe), 
below, p. 340. 

* Lit., ark. The altar in the Abyssinian churches is built in the form of an 
ark. See Isenberg, Lew. Amhar., p. 97, 31. Harris, ii., 168. Ludolf, Hist. 
4ith., iii., 6, 62. Comm., p. 375. The following formula is peculiar to the 
Athiopie Church, and is not found in the Coptic or Alexandrian office. 

/ Thus the text of MS. Brit. Mus. & Utensil. 

* The rubric in the MS. Brit. Mus. directs that if a bishop be present, the 
vestment shall be taken to him for his blessing, p. 26 

' ‘O év aylos dvamatouevos (St. Mark, p. 15 of Dr. Neale’s edition). 

J Lit., face. 
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sinner and transgressor. Grant me to find mercy in this hour, 
and send down to me Thy strength from on high,' that I may 
become worthy, and may accomplish Thy holy service. Accord- 
ing to Thy will and the good pleasure of Thy heart, may this 
incense be a sweet-smelling savour. Through Jesus Christ be 
Thou with us, and bless us, for Thou art the forgiver of our 
sins, and the light of our souls, and our life, and our strength, 
and refuge. To Thee we send up our praise on high,’ for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


A Prayer over the Paten. 

O Lord our God Jesus Christ, who didst stretch forth Thine 
hands upon the holy cross, lay Thy hand upon this paten : bless 
now, sanctify and purify it, that Thy priests may make therein 
Thy holy Body in this holy apostolic Church. To Thee be praise, 
with Thy Father and the Holy Spirit, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen. 


Jesus Christ is the Son of God. Holy is his name: and 
Holy is He among the spirits. 


A Prayer over the Chalice. 

O Jesus Christ our God, the True, who though very God 
didst become man—whose deity was not separated from his 
humanity—who of his own good pleasure poured forth his blood 
for his creatures ;” lay thy hand upon this cup; bless, sanctify, 
and purify it, that they may make therein Thy holy blood in 
this holy apostolic Church. To Thee be glory with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit now and for ever, world without end. Amen. 


Purity and blessing and sweetness is to those who drink of 
Thy precious blood, who art the very True One. 


Prayer over the cross-handled Spoon.” 

O Lord our God, who didst make Thy servant Isaiah the 
prophet worthy to behold the seraphim, in whose hand were the 
tongs wherewith he took a live coal from off the altar and placed 
it in his mouth; now therefore, O Lord our God and Father 
Almighty, lay Thine hand upon this spoon of the cross, that it 
minister the body and blood of Thine only Son our Lord God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. And now do Thou bless, sanctify, 
and purify i¢: give it strength and honour, as Thou gavest to 
the tongs of the seraphim. For Thine is the glory, together 





k Adpnou quiv ... thy chy Boney kat kardmempoy, «.7.A. (St. Mark, p. 15). 
! Sb yap ef 6 &yiacpds judy, nal col rhy détay avaréumouey (St. Mark, p. 15). 
™ Thus Ed. Rom. and MS, Brit. Mus., Renaudot, malé, super Golgotha. — 
_ ™ Lit., the spoon of the cross. So called because the handle terminates in a 
small cross. Ludolf, Comm., iii., 6, 79. 9 
Z 
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with Thine only Son and with the Holy Spirit, now and for 
ever, world without end. Amen. 


Prayer over the larger Disc.’ 

O Lord our God, who spake unto Moses his servant and 
prophet, “ Make me choice vessels, and place them in my taber- 
nacle at Mount Sinai,”’—now also, O our Lord God Almighty, 
put forth Thy hand upon this disc, and fill it with strength and 
virtue and purity and the grace of the Holy Spirit for Thy 
glory, that they may make therein the body of Thy only Son, 
our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, in this holy apostolic 
Church. To Thee be glory with Thy holy Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 


Then shall he say as he makes the sign of the Cross,— 
May the strength and blessing and light and sanctification 
of the Holy Trinity be on this Church of the city N. 


Prayer at the offering.” 

O Lord our God, who didst accept the sacrifice of Abel in 
the field, and of Noah in the ark, and of Abraham on the moun- 
tain-top, and of Elias on Carmel, and of David on the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite, and the widow’s mite in the 
Temple, receive in like manner the oblation and the sacrifice of 
Thy servants [Tesfa Zion and Tanase his son] which they have 
brought unto Thy holy name, that it may be the redemption of 
Thy people’s sins : and do Thou recompense them with a goodly 
recompence in this world and in the world to come, now and for 
evermore. Amen. 


Prayer at the mixture of the water with wine. 

O Christ, who art our very God, who didst go, when they 
bade Thee, to the marriage-feast in Cana of Galilee, and didst 
bless them, and madest the water into wine, do Thou in like 
manner unto this wine which is set before me: bless, sanctify, 
and purify it, that it may be for the joy and the rejoicing and 
for the life of our souls and of our bodies ; and may Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, beside whom is no God, be with us at all times ; 
and fill Thou this wine with rejoicing and gladness, for good and 
life and for salvation, and for understanding and counsel of the 
Holy Ghost now and for ever, world without end. Amen./ 





° The th. word is Masob‘, used in Heb. ix. 4, of the pot in which the 
manna was preserved. It is here to be understood of the vessel in which the 
bread intended for consecration is placed, together probably with the paten. 

i i.e., the offering of gifts by the communicants. For Tesfa Zion, see note, 
p- 343. 

7 After this prayer Renaudot inserts, “ Benedictus Dominus Deus, Pater 
Omnipotens, Benedictus Filius, Benedictus Spiritus Paracletus,” and a rubric 
for the elevation of the hands. 
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The Priest says,’— 

There is one Holy Father, one Holy Son, one Holy Ghost. 
Praise the Lord all ye nations, and laud him all ye people. For 
stablished is his mercy upon us, and the righteousness of the 
Lord endureth for ever. Glory be to the Father, to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 

The Deacon says,—Rise up for prayer. 

The Priest says,—Peace be with you all. 

The People say,—And with thy spirit at all times. 

When the Deacon says, ‘ Rise up for prayer,” and the Priest, 
“Peace be with you all,” the People say, ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us with Thy Spirit.” 

The Priest says the Prayer of Thanksgiving. 

Let us render thanks to the Author of our good things, the 
merciful Lord, the Father of our Lord and God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, for he hath shielded and aided and kept and taken 
us under his protection. He hath brought us nigh unto himself, 
and received us and purified us, and brought us unto this hour. 
Let us therefore ask of him to keep us this holy day and all the 
days of our life in all peace, O Thou Lord God Almighty. Pray 
ye. O Lord God Omnipotent, Father of our Lord and God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, we render thanks unto Thee for every- 
thing and concerning everything and in everything; for Thou 
hast protected us and helped us, and kept us and taken us under 
Thy guardianship. Thou hast brought us nigh unto Thyself, and 
accepted us and strengthened us, and brought us unto this hour, 
and therefore do we ask and make our suit to Thy goodness, O 
Thou lover of men. 

The Deacon saith,— 

Seek ye, and make supplication that God will have mercy 
upon us and be gracious unto us, and accept prayers and suppli- 
cations from his saints on our behalf now and at all times; that 
he would make us meet to receive and partake of the communi- 
cation of this blessed mystery, and that he would pardon us 
sinners. 

The People say thrice, ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison.” 

The Priest says,— 





* In the MS. Brit. Mus. these sentences are divided between priest and 
people. 

* Compare dds juiv thy aylay jépay tabrny Kal dmayta tov xpdvov Tis (wijs 
jpav emredAéoa... wera mdons... Kal ToD cod piBou mdvra St POdvoy .. . wacay 
Zatovichy evépyeav, wacav Tovnpav avOpwmwv éemiBovdhy exdlwtov ap’ juay... kab 
amd tis aylas... éxkAjoias. Ta cada kal Ta cuudépovta quiv emxophynoov ... 


_ wndt eicevéyens jas eis mepaoudy GAAX pooa judas ard Tov moynpod... xapiTe Kad 


oixTipug Kal piravOpwmig, K.7.A. (St. Mark, pp. 7, 8). 
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Grant that we may pass this holy day and all the days of 
our life in all peace conjoined with Thy fear. All the envy and 
all the wiles and all the workings and the craft of evil men, and 
the uprising of the foe, whether hidden or open, drive Thou 
afar and repel from me, and from all Thy people, and from this 
Thy holy place. All good things that are good and excellent do 
Thou command for us; for Thou art He who hast given us 
power to tread upon the serpent and scorpions, and upon all the 
power of the foe. And lead us not, O Lord, into temptation, 
but deliver and rescue us from all evil, by the grace and mercy 
and love for man of Thine only Son, our Lord and God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, through Whom to Thee, with Him, and 
with the Holy Ghost, be glory and power now and ever, and 
world without end. Amen. 


The Prayer on behalf of those who bring Oblations. 

Again let us beseech Almighty God, the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, on behalf of those who bring offer- 
ings into this holy catholic Church—oblations, firstfruits, tythes, 
thank-offerings, commemorations—that of all those who give 
much or little, and of those who have the will to give though 
they give not, He would: accept the desires, Who in heaven 
bestoweth grace on the spirits,‘ Who hath the power of benedic- 
tion upon every work, the Lord our God. 

The Sub-deacon saith,—Pray on behalf of those who bring 
the offering. 

O Lord God Almighty, we ask and beseech Thee on behalf 
of those who bring offerings to Thy one holy catholic Church, 
whether much or little, whether publicly or privately, and that 
of all those who are willing but have not, Thou wouldest accept 
the intentions. Give them a recompence, and may theirs be a 
double blessing through Thy only Son; through whom to Thee, 
with Him, and with the Holy Spirit, be glory and power now 
and for ever, world without end. Amen. 


Prayer at the mystical Anaphora. 
O High Priest, Jesus Christ, of uncreated being, the pure 
Word of the Father and the Word of the Holy Ghost, Thou 





* But MS. Brit. Mus., who in the heavens bestoweth kingdoms. 

“ I have followed the reading of the MS. Brit. Mus. Renaudot suspects 
that the text is corrupt. And with reason; as the Copt. Lit. Bas. has Son, 
consubstantial with the Father and the Holy Ghost, and coeternal with both. 

St. Mark has, Adorora Inootd Xpiort, Kipie, 5 obvapxos Adyos tod dvdpxov 
marpds kal Tod dy. Mveduaros... 5 tpros 6 ek Tod odpavod kataBdas... émlpavoy 
7 mpbowmdy cod ém) rov Uprov TovTov Kal éml Ta woThpia TaiTa & } wavayla Tpdme(a 
Fmodexerar 80 dyyeAuhs Aerroupylas (pp. 16, 17). The Roman text is, Son of the 
Father and of the Holy Ghost. 
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art the bread of life which camest down from the heavens, and 
wast from of old even as a pure lamb without spot for the life of 
the world; we ask now and beseech of Thy excellent goodness, 
O Thou lover of men, shew the light of Thy countenance upon 
this bread and upon this cup which we place upon this Thy 
spiritual altar. Bless them, sanctify them, and purify them: 
and change this bread so that it may become Thy pure body, and 
that which is commingled in this cup, become Thy precious 
blood; and that it may ascend for healing,’ to the salvation of 
all our souls and of our bodies. For Thou art the King of us 
all, Christ our God: and to Thee we send up on high, laud and 
glory and adoration, with Thy good heavenly Father and Thy 
Holy Spirit, the Giver of life, now and ever, and world without 
end. Amen. 

The Deacon saith,—Worship God with fear. 

And the People answer,—Before Thee, O Lord, we adore ; 
and Thee do we glorify. 

The Priest then pronounces the Absolution of the Son. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son, Word of God the Father, 
who hast broken off from us all the bonds of our sins by his 
saving and life-giving passion ; who breathed upon his holy dis- 
ciples and pure ministers, saying, Receive ye the Holy Ghost : 
whose sins ye remit they shall be remitted, and whose sins ye 
retain they shall be retained. Thou, O Lord, through Thy 
pure ministers, hast given grace to the priesthood to do in like 
manner in Thy holy Church, and at all times remit sins upon 
earth, and bind and loosen all the bonds of iniquity : now there- 
fore do we again ask and heseech of Thy goodness, O Thou 
lover of men, on behalf of these Thy servants, my fathers and 
my brethren, and on behalf of myself Thy servant, Tesfa Zion,” 
aud on behalf of those who bow their heads before Thy holy 
altar, make plain for us the path of Thy mercy, and break 
asunder and dissever* all the bonds of our sins: whether we 
have sinned against Thee, O Lord, knowingly or without know- 
ledge; in malice of heart or by deceit; or in conversation or 
through meanness of heart ; for Thou, O Lord, knowest the 
infirmity of man, O Thou good and lover of the human race 
and Lord of all, confer on us remission of our sins. Bless us 
and sanctify us; make us a sweet-smelling savour, and make us 
to be absolved. Absolve, O Lord, our patriarch, Abba N ; and 





» Lit., that it may be to us all an ascender of healing. 
* The priest who superintended the printing of this Liturgy at Rome in 
1548. In the MS. Brit. Mus. is the name of the priest to whom that MS. 


_ belonged, viz., Arca Seliis, i.e., friend or votary of the Trinity. 


* Lit., cut. 
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our holy and blessed bishop, Abba N ; absolve, O Lord, our 
king N; remember, O Lord, the souls of thy servants, our 
father Abba Matthew. and the other fathers; Abba Salama, 
Abba James, and Abba Bartholomew, and Abba Michael, and 
Abba Isaac, and Abba John, and Abba Mark. Remember, O 
Lord, the kings of Aithiopia, Abraha and Atzeba,’ Caleb,’ Gabra 
Maskal, Constantine, Fressenai,t Degana Michael, Nawai 
Christos, Yagebe Zion, Amda Zion, David, Theodorus,’ Isaac,’ 
Andrew, Amda Jesus, Zara Jacobus, Baeda Mariam,’ Alexan- 
der,“ Amda Zion,/ Naod,’ Lebna Denghel.* Absolve, O Lord, 
our-fathers Abba Antonius and Abba Macarius. Remember, O 
Lord, the soul of Thy servant, our father Tecla Haimanoth 
with all his sons; remember, O Lord, our father Eustathius and 
all his sons ; and remember all Thy people; and fill us with the 
fear of Thy name, and stablish us to do Thy will. For to Thee 
is due glory and praise, now and ever, and world without end. 
Amen. 

And may Thy servants who minister this day, the presbyter 
and deacon and clergy and people, and myself, Thy poor servant, 
a sinner and offender, be absolved by the mouth of the Holy 
Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and by the mouth of 
our Lady Mary, a second heaven, a venerable loom ; and by the 
mouth of this holy catholic and apostolic Church; and by the 
mouth of the five prophets, and the twelve sons of the prophets ; 
and by the mouth of the twelve apostles and the seventy-two 
disciples and their five hundred companions ; and by the mouth 
of Mark the theologian’ and evangelist, apostle and martyr; 
and by the mouth of the holy patriarch Severus,’ and holy 
Antonius, and holy John of the golden mouth, and holy Cyril, 





y Cotemporary probably with St Athanasius and Framentius. See Lud., 
Hist. dith., ii., 4, 9. 

* Caleb, cotemporary with the Roman emperor Justin a.p. 522. His suc- 
cessor was Gabra Maskal, 7. e., servant of the cross. 

@ Fressenai, ¢.e., good fruit. ® See Lud., Hist. Athiop., ii., 6, 4. 

¢ Probably the Isaac whose name occurs in p. 284 of the MS. Octateuch 
(described in the “ Correspondence ” of the present number of this Journal), sent 
by him to the Abyssinians in Jerusalem. He was king in 1350, or thereabouts. 

# Son of Zara Jacobus, born about 1465, and grandson of Amda (Pillar) 
Jesus. ¢ Reigned 1475—1490. 

f Died 1419, after a reign of six months. & Died 1504. 

* i.e, Storax Virginis, one of the baptismal names of David, who reigned 
from 1504—1540. The above names are all omitted in the MS. Brit. Mus. 

* Tov Maptupa kal edbaryyeAtorny Mapxoy (St. Mark, p. 13). AmogroAod kal 
gaat (ibid., p. 21). Divina loquentis. Renaudot, p. 506. Theologus, 

illm. 

J Patriarch of Alexandria and defender of the Jacobite opinions. He is 
commemorated in the Athiopic Kalendar on Feb. 14. After Severus the MS. 
Brit. Mus. inserts the name of Dioscurus, but omits Antonius, and for Cyril, 
reads Kirkos. John of the Golden Mouth is, of course, Chrysostom. 
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and holy Gregorius, and holy Basil, and by the mouth of the 
three hundred and eighteen orthodox who were assembled at 
Nice, and the hundred and fifty at Constantinople, and the two 
hundred at Ephesus, and by the mouth of our patriarch Abba 
Gabriel,* and by the mouth of our bishop Abba N, and by my 
mouth, who am a miserable sinner. May they be absolved by 
the mouth of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
for full is Thy name of majesty and glory, now and ever, world 
without end. Amen! 


The Priest (Cohen) says the Prayer of the Incense.” 


Here the Presbyter waves the Incense, making mention of the 
new moons and festival days, commemorating also the dead and 
the living, saying as he waves the Incense,— 

Blessed be the Father Almighty, and blessed be the only- 
begotten Son Jesns Christ, who was made man of the holy 
Virgin Mary ; and blessed be the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, our 
God the Strengthener. This sweet savour is due to the Holy 
Trinity, our God. 

And when the Priest censes the throne" he says,—Hallelujah 
to the Father, hallelujah to the Son, hallelujah to the Holy 
Ghost, now and ever, and world without end. Amen. O eternal 
God, the first and the last, without beginning and without end, 
who art great in skill, and mighty in operation, and wise in 
counsel, and present in all things ;° we ask and beseech of Thee, 
O Lord, to be with us at this hour, and shew the light of Thy 
countenance upon us, and abide with us in our midst, and purify 
our hearts and sanctify our souls, and blot out our offences, and 
forgive our sins which we have committed, in wilfulness or in- 
voluntarily, and make us to offer unto Thee a reasonable obla- 
tion, and the sacrifice of praise and spiritual incense which we 
may bring up into?” the holy temple of the saints. 





* The patriarch of Alexandria. Cotemporary with the Arca Selfis mentioned 
above, and whose name occurs at this point of the Liturgy, was John. There 
were several patriarchs of this name (vide Renaudot, de Patr. Alex., pp. 402, 396). 
But the MS. may be of the period of the last of these mentioned at p. 400. It 
has no marks of peculiar antiquity. 

' The MS. Brit. Mus. here inserts a litany, rubrics, and prayers in reference 
to the incense, but ends with the threefold Hallelujah. 

™ The prayer at the benediction of the incense and at the censing of the 
altar follow in the Roman ritual immediately upon the mixture of the wine with 
water. 

" The manbar, the space between the altar and the east wall of the Church, 
reserved for the officiating bishop and priests. In the MS. Brit. Mus. the priest 
(v. p. 45) makes the circuit of the altar, singing a hymn commemorative of the 
resurrection. 

° MS. Brit. Mus., who wast in all things, and wilt be with all things. 

» MS. Brit. Mus., the veil of. 
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Remember, O Lord, the one holy catholic and apostclic 
Church, which is from one end of the world unto the other. 

Remember, O Lord, our patriarch Abba N and our holy and 
blessed bishop, Abba N,‘ and all our patriarchs, bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. 

Remember, O Lord, our king N. 

Remember, O Lord, our fathers and brethren who have 
fallen on sleep, and do rest in the orthodox faith. 

Remember, O Lord, our congregations, and bless them ever- 
more. 

Here the Priest says,— Let us worship the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, one Trinity,” thrice, and the people in like 
manner. 

Priest,—Peace be with thee, holy Christian Church, abode 
of peace. Peace be with thee, O Virgin Mary, mother of God ;” 
thou art the golden censer which didst bear the coal of living 
fire. Blessed he who receiveth out of the sanctuary Him who 
forgiveth sins and blotteth out transgression, even God the 
Word, who took flesh of thee, who offered himself to his Father 
as incense and a precious sacrifice: we adore thee, O Christ, 
with Thy good Father, and the Holy Ghost the giver of life, for 
Thou dost come and save us. 

Then the Priest makes the circuit of the Church' thrice, cens- 
ing it. The assistant Priest says before Paul is read,— 

O Lord, who knowest and announcest wisdom; who hast 
revealed to us that which was hidden in the depths of darkness ; 
and art the giver of the word of joy to those who proclaim the 
greatness of Thy might; it is Thou who in the abundance of 
Thy goodness didst call Paul, who was before a persecutor, and 
madest him an elect vessel, and in Thy good pleasure to become 
an apostle and preacher of the Gospel of Thy kingdom and an 
herald ; O Christ our God, we ask and beseech of Thee who art 
the benign lover of men, bestow upon us the understanding of 
wisdom and incorruptible knowledge, that we may understand 
and know Thy Holy Scriptures which are read in Thy presence ; 
and as he was made like unto Thee, even Thine image, the 
image of life, so make Thou us meet to be conformed to him 
and to walk in his ways, and to praise Thy holy name, and to 
make our boast in Thy precious cross evermore, for Thine is the 





1‘ Ayimraroy kal makapioraroy apxiepéa juav Mamay A kal roy dowratov Exloxomov 
4 (St. Mark, p. 9, etc.). 

* MS. Brit. Mus., Pray for us, Virgin Mary, mother of God. Thou art the 
golden censer which didst bear the blessed coal of fire which he (the angel) took 
from the sanctuary, which forgiveth, ete. 

* In the Copt. Lit. Bas., the altar. Thus MS. Brit. Mus. 
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kingdom, the majesty, and might and dominion, glory and 
praise, for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Deacon says, before Paul is read,— 

From Paul, servant and apostle of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who was called and elected and set apart for the preach- 
ing of the Holy Gospel. Worthy of faith is his word from the 
epistle N. May his prayer and blessing be with us. Amen. 

And after the lection from Paul, the Deacon says,— 

The grace of God the Father, and the gift of his Son, and 
the bestowment of the Holy Ghost, who came down upon the 
blessed and pure apostles in the holy temple of Zion, be multi- 
plied upon us all Christian people for ever and ever. Amen. 

Holy Paul! apostle! kind messenger! healer of the sick ! 
thou hast received the crown! pray and intercede for us, that 
our souls may be saved in the multitude of his mercy, for his 
holy name sake. 

The Priest says,— 

Peace be with you all. O eternal God, the first and the 
last, without beginning and end, great in skill and mighty in 
operation and wise in counsel, who existed in all things, we ask 
and beseech of Thee, O Lord, that Thou wouldest be with us in 
this hour, and lift up the light of Thy countenance upon us, and 
abide with us in our midst, and purify our hearts and sanctify 
our souls, and blot out our offences, and pardon our sins, which 
we have committed with or without our consent, knowingly or 
in our ignorance, and cause us to offer unto Thee a pure offer- 
ing, and that a reasonable sacrifice and spiritual incense may 
enter into the holy temple of Thy sanctity through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, by whom, to Thee, with Him, and with the Holy 
Ghost, be praise and dominion now and ever, world without end. 
Amen. 

The assistant Deacon says before an apostle is read,—This is 
the word from the epistle of N, disciple and apostle of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. May his prayer and blessing be with 
us. Amen. 

And after the apostle is read the Deacon shall say,—O bre- 
thren, love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world : for all that is in the world, the lust of the eye, and the 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life are not of the Father, but 
are of the world. And the world passeth away and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. 

The People say,—Holy Trinity, One in Thine essence, pre- 
serve our congregation: for the sake of Thy holy elect disciples, 
comfort us by Thy mercy, for Thy holy name sake. 

The Deacon says,—Rise up for prayer. 
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The Priest says,—Peace be with you all. 

The People,—And with thy spirit. 

Priest,—O our Lord and God, who didst reveal to Thy holy 
apostles the mystery of the glory ‘of Thy Christ, and didst give 
them the great and countless gifts of Thy grace, and didst send 
them to preach in all quarters of the world the riches of Thy 
grace and of Thine inscrutable mercy: we therefore, O Lord, 
ask and beseech of Thee to make us worthy of their heritage 
and their portion, that we may walk in their ways and follow in 
their steps; and give us grace at all times to be conformed unto 
them, and to be strong in their love, and that we may have a 
portion with them in the reward of their labours, through sin- 
cere religion. And do Thou preserve Thy holy Church which 
Thou hast founded through them, and bless the sheep of Thy 
pasture, and increase this vineyard which Thou hast planted 
with Thy holy right hand, through Jesus Christ our Lord, by 
Whom, to Thee, with Him and with the Holy Spirit, be glory 
and power, now and ever, world without end. Amen. 

The Priest then offers the Incense and says,— 

O Lord our God, who didst receive the sacrifice of our father 
Abraham in place of Isaac his son, and didst send down to him 
a lamb as his ransom; in like manner, O Lord, accept from me 
the sweet savour of this incense, and send down in return for 
it’ from on high the riches of Thy grace and mercy, and make 
us pure from all the pollution of sin, that we may minister 
before Thy purity, O thou lover of men, in purity and righte- 
ousness all the days of our lives, with joy. 

And he again says, Remember, etc., Rejoice, ete. 

Then the Priest says before the Acts are read,— 

The Acts of the Sent ones—the message of our fathers the 
apostles, pure and full of grace, elect and righteous and blessed, 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit. May their prayers and 
blessing preserve all us Christian people, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

And again after reading the Acts, the Priest says,— 

Great is the word of God, and on the Church of Christ is it 
engrafted. Multiplied are the peoples who believe on our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him be praise for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

Holy, holy, holy art Thou God the Father Almighty. 

Holy, holy, holy art Thou the only Son, living Word of the 
Father. 

Holy, holy, holy art Thou, Holy Ghost who knowest all things. 





* Ovuiapa mpocdetauevos ... avTi kata meuov nuw THY Xap Tov ayLoU Gov TrEU- 


baros (St. Mark, p. 12). 
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The Deacon saith,—Arise for prayer. 

The Priest saith,—The peace of God be with you all. 

People,—And with thy spirit. 

The Priest says,—O Lord Jesus Christ our God, who didst 
say to Thy holy disciples and to Thy pure apostles, Many pro- 
phets and righteous men have desired to see the things which ye 
see, and have not seen them, and have desired to hear the things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them ; and blessed are your 
eyes which have seen and your ears which have heard ; in like 
manner do Thou make us also worthy to hearken and to per- 
form the word of Thy holy Gospel” through the prayers of Thy 
saints. 

The Deacon says,—Pray at the holy Gospel. 

Before the Gospel is read he says, 

I will bless the Lord at all times; his praise shall ever be in 
my mouth. My soul shall make her boast in the Lord. Hal- 
lelujah. Hallelujah. Hallelujah. Stand up. Hear ye the 
holy Gospel, that which our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
announceth. 

The Priest says,—This is the time of our prayer and suppli- 
cation wherewith we make suit of Thee, O Lord our God, for 
those who have fallen asleep before us. Give them rest and heal 
their sicknesses ; for Thou art the life of us all, and the hope of 
us all, and the deliverer of us all, and to Thee we send up praise 
on high for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Priest having said this, turns his face to the People and 
says,— 

"6 Lord on high, bless us all,” a Christian people ; and make 
our entrance into this holy Church to be in unison with the 
holy angels, who serve him evermore, and glorify him at all 
times, world without end. Amen. 

The Priest thrice censes the Gospel,” and announcing it to the 
People says,—The holy Gospel which N preached or announced 
—the Word of the Son of God. 

And the People say,—Glory be to Thee, O Christ, our Lord 
and God at all times. Be ye glad, and rejoice in God who hath 
helped us, and sing unto the God of Jacob; take the psalm, and 
strike the timbrel; the sweet psalm with the harp. 

And after the Gospel is read* the People say,y—The che- 
rubim and seraphim offer up praise to Him, saying, Holy, holy, 





“ "Axpoatas juas woljon Tod aylov abrov EvayyéAuov (St. Mark, p. 12). 

” ‘O kuplos ebAoyhon Kat civdiaxovhon duiv, «.7.A. (St. Mark, p. 12). 

” ‘O ‘lepeds mpd Tov EvayyeAlov BdAAe Ovpiaua (St. Mark, p. 12). 

* The MS. Brit. Mus. here inserts a Litany, and passages from the gospels 
containing the words of Institution, and part of John vi. 

¥ Kal WaddAovor Tov XepouBixdy (St. Mark, p. 14). 
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holy. The heavens and the earth are full of the sanctity of 
Thy glory. 

The Deacon says,—Rise up for prayer. 

The Priest says,—Peace be with you all. Again we beseech 
Almighty God, the Father of our Lord and God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ—we ask and make suit of Thy goodness, O Thou 
lover of men. Remember, O Lord, the peace of Thy one holy 
catholic and apostolic Church. 

The Deacon says,—Pray for this one holy catholic and apos- 
tolic Church, orthodox in God. 

The People say,—O Lord our God, give us peace. Christ 
our King have mercy on us. 

The Priest says,—Which is from one end of the world unto 
the other. Bless all Thy people and all Thy flock. Send peace 
from heaven upon all our souls, and, while we live, vouchsafe 
us peace. Be gracious unto our king Claudius, his nobles, his 
judges, and his armies, and the assembly of our neighbours 
without and within :* adorn them with all peace, O Thou King 
of peace. Give us peace, for Thou givest us all things. Take 
us as Thy possession, O God, for beside Thee we acknowledge no 
other. We make mention of and call on Thy holy name, that 
our souls may live in the Holy Spirit, and that the death of sin 
may not prevail’ against us Thy servants and all Thy people. 


Prayer for the Bishops. 

Let us again beseech of Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ. We ask and make 
our suit at Thy goodness, O Thou lover of men. Remember, O 
Lord, our venerable Father, the patriarch Abba Gabriel, and our 
holy and blessed metropolitan Abba N. 

The Deacon says,—Pray for our pontiffs, for our patriarch 
Abba N, the lord archbishop of the great city of Alexandria, and 
our venerable metropolitan Abba N, and all bishops, priests, 
and deacons, orthodox in the faith. 

The Priest says,—Do Thou preserve them to us many years 
and for length of days in righteousness and in peace, that they 
may accomplish the sacred ministration wherewith Thou hast 
entrusted them in the office of the priesthood according to Thy 
holy and blessed will, that they may judge in righteousness and 
truth, and feed Thy people in righteousness—all bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons orthodox in the faith, and all alike of Thy 


* The MS. Brit. Mus. has here a long Litany to the Virgin, after which it 
continues, Holy is God, holy the Strong, holy the living One, who dieth not, ete. 

* Vulgus promiscuum (Copt.) 

® Kal uh xatloxuon Odvaros apaptlas Kal? qpav pdt Kard maytds Tod AaTd God 
(St. Mark, p. 14). 
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one holy catholic and apostolic Church. And do Thou receive 
the prayers which they make on our behalf, and on behalf of all 
Thy people, upon Thine altar on high, for a sweet-smelling 
savour: all their enemies and foes do Thou subdue and break to 
pieces beneath their feet speedily, and preserve them to us in 
righteousness and peace in Thy holy Church. 


A Prayer for the Congregation.° 

Let us again beseech Almighty God, the Father of our Lord 
and God and Saviour Jesus Christ. We ask and seek of Thy 
goodness, O Thou lover of men: remember, O Lord, our con- 
gregations and bless them. 

The Deacon says,—Pray for this holy Christian Church and 
our congregation therein. 

And the People say,—Bless and preserve our congregation 
in peace. 

And then they say,—We believe. 

Then the Deacon says,—In the wisdom of God say the Prayer 
of Faith, singing :¢ 

We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, of the visible and the invisible. 

And we believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
the Father, who existed with him before the world was made ; 
Light from Light, God from very God, begotten and not made, 
equal with the Father in his Godhead, by whom all things were 
made, and without whom was not anything made in heaven and 
earth: who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the holy Virgin 
Mary. He was made man, and was crucified in the days of 
Pontius Pilate: he suffered and died and was buried, and rose 
from the dead on the third day, as was written in the Holy 
Scriptures: he ascended with glory into heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of his Father: he shall come again with glory to 
judge the quick and the dead, and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end. 

And we believe in the Holy Ghost, Lord and Lifegiver, who 
proceedeth from the Father. We worship him and glorify him 
with the Father and the Son, who spake by the prophets. 

And we believe in one holy catholic and apostolic Church : 





© Tas émovvarywyas (St. Mark, p. 14). 

4 In the Litany of St. Mark the Creed follows the Salutation, p. 16. 

¢ The words, and the Son, were foisted into the text in the edition printed at 
Rome in 1548, but are not found in any Ath. MSS. Vide Lud. Comm., p. 353. 

/ The th. translators vary in their rendering of xafoAuchy kal dmooroAuKhy 
éxkAnolav. The more general version is, Christian Church of one congregation, 
which (is that) of the apostles. Here it is, One holy Christian Church, which is 
above all congregations, which (is that) of the apostles. 
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and we believe in one baptism for the remission of sins: and we 
hope for a resurrection of the dead, and the life which shall 
come for ever. Amen. 

The Priest says,—Make them [the congregation] to be de- 
voted to Thee? without hindrance, and that without ceasing they 
may do Thy holy and blessed will. Do Thou vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to us Thy servants, and to those who shall come after us, 
for ever, a house of prayer,’ a house of purity, a house of blessing. 
Arise, O Lord our God, and let Thine enemies be scattered, and 
let all those who hate Thy holy and blessed name flee before 
Thy face, and let Thy people be blessed a thousand thousand- 
fold and ten thousand ten thousand-fold,' that they may do all 
Thy will, through the grace and mercy and love for man of Thy 
only Son our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, through 
whom, to Thee, with Him and with the Holy Ghost, be glory 
and power now and ever, and world without end. Amen. 

The Priest says the Prayer for Perfect Peace,— 

O God, great, eternal, who didst form man free from corrup- 
tion, but hast now brought to nought the power of death which 
came first into the world by the envy of Satan, through the 
coming of thy only Son our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and by Thy peace,’ wherein the hosts of heaven do praise 
Thee, saying, Glory to God in heaven, and peace on earth—his 
goodwill to man. 

The Deacon says,—Pray for perfect peace and the love of the 
apostolic salutation,‘ Greet one another. Ye who do not com- 
municate, go forth. Ye who communicate, salute one another 
in the fulness of your hearts. Let him who purposes to com- 
municate keep himself free from evil.! 

Priest,—O Lord, of Thy good pleasure fill our hearts with 
Thy peace, and purify us from all pollution, and from all im- 
purity, and from all revenge, and envy, and the remembrance of 
evil which is clad with death. O Lord, make us all meet to 
salute one another with a holy kiss, and that we may receive 
without condemnation, and not unto death, of Thy heavenly 
gift, who with the Holy Ghost, etc. 


[To be continued]. 











& Lit., let them be to thee. The Coptic has, nobis ut eas celebremus. 

* Oixods edxav, oixods ebAoyiwv (St. Mark, p. 14). 

# Mupiders (St. Mark). Toy 8& Aady cod Toy mordv Kal dpOd5otov ebAdynoov' 
molnooy abrdy eis xiArddas Ka) pupladas (St. Mark, p. 14). 

i The Coptic and Renaudot’s text, And hast filled the earth with Thy peace. 

k ‘O Ataxovos. AomwdoacOe GAAhAous. 

"O lepevs. Etxera tov domacpdy... dmws év Kabapa Kapila Kal cvveidqoe 
domardueba GAAHAOvS ev pidtwars ayiy (St. Mark, p. 14). 
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INSPIRATION." 


By Dr. THouuck. 


Tue Greek word for this idea @edmvevaoros (2 Tim. iii. 16), indi- 
cates a divine influence exercised upon the understanding. ‘“ No 
one was ever a great man without a certain divine afflatus,” says 
Cicero (‘ Nemo vir magnus sine aliquo affatu divino, unquam 
fuit,”’ Pro Archia, 8.) “Breath of God” is the sensible ex- 
pression for his “ power ” or “influence,” as in the language of 
Luke, “ The power of the Highest” for the Holy Ghost (Luke 
i. 85; xxiv. 49). In this sense it is that the classical writers 
speak of a “ divinely-inspired wisdom” (Phocylides, verse 121), 
and of “ divinely-inspired dreams” (Plut. de Plac. Phil., v. 2) ; 
with which, compare 2 Peter i. 21, “ Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’’ The neuter becomes 
a verbal, “God inspiring,” as Qedmvoos (Porphy. de Antro., 
p. 116), used by Nonnus (Paraph. Ev. Joh., i. 27), and applied 
to Scripture by Origen (Hom. xxi. in Jerem., tom. ii., De la Rue). 
“The sacred volumes breathe the fulness of the Spirit,”—Sacra 
volumina spiritus plenitudinem spirant. 

A psychological definition of the relation of this divinely- 
effected, and consequently passive knowledge, to the spontaneous 
action of man, is given by Plato, in his doctrine of the divine 
pavia or frenzy (évOeos eivar). This condition is the germ of that 
divinely-implanted impulse to knowledge (Erkenntnisstriebes), 
which has not yet arrived at perfect consciousness (Zeller. 
Griech. Phil., ii. 166, 275; Brandis, ii. 428). Out of this, in as 
far as it seizes the idea in the form of the beautiful, the artist 
and the good poet express themselves: “ Not by art do they 
utter these fine poems, but as divinely-inspired and possessed” — 
évOeou and Kkateyopevot (Jon., p. 538) : “ for not by art do they say 
these things, but by a divine power” (id., p. 534). From the 
same source proceeds the pyavtixy (predictive), which then re- 
quires the wpogyrns (prophet) as an interpreter (Timeus, 72). 
The teaching of Plato has exercised an essential and real influence 
on the Jewish and Christian doctrine of inspiration. It was 





@ The accompanying article on a subject of great interest at the present 
time, has been translated from Herzog’s Real-Encyllopidie fiir Protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, vol. vi., pp. 692—699. A number of Greek and Latin 
quotations which Dr. Tholuck cites in their original form have been rendered 
into English for the convenience of the reader. The references to these pas- 
sages are those given by the author; when it has seemed necessary, in order to 
exhibit the full force of the originals, the actual words have been retained 
alongside of the translation. 
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adopted by Philo, and divine and human knowledge were placed 
by him in a contrast which made them exclusive of each other: 
“ When the divine light kindles and shines, the human light sets, 
and when that sets, this arises and springs up.” (Quis rerum 
divin. heres, tom.i.,511, Mang.). Yet this divine influence is 
not confined by him exclusively to the sacred writings; he has 
no hesitation in ascribing to himself at times a “ being divinely 
apprehended ”’—OeornrreiaBar (De Cherub., i., 143). By the 
Greek Fathers, Inspiration is represented as an altogether passive 
condition. Thus, Justin (Cohort., 8) says: ‘‘ For it was impos- 
sible for men to know such great and divine things by means of 
human nature or perception, but [it was] by means of the gift 
which came down from above upon the holy men at that time, 
who needed not art for their utterances, but the leading of a 
pure life through the energy of the divine Spirit: that the divine 
heaven-descended instrument acting upon good men, as upon the 
strings of a harp or lyre, might reveal to us the knowledge of 
divine things.” So also Athenagoras (in Legat.): “Ideem you 
not to be ignorant of Moses, or of Isaiah and the other prophets ; 
they expressed what was in them as an echo of thoughts inspired 
ecstatically by the divine Spirit, which used them as a flute- 
player does the flute into which he breathes.” In conformity 
with this, the notion of a verbal inspiration was soon received. 
Thus Irenzus (iii., xvi. 2): “Matthew might have said, ‘the 
generation of Jesus was thus.’ But the Holy Spirit, guarding 
against corruptors and their craft, says by Matthew, ‘the gene- 
ration of Christ was thus.’”” And Clement (Cohort., i., 71, Ed. 
Pott), ‘Out of which writings or letters, ypduyarta (he is refer- 
ring to the ‘ Holy Scriptures,’ 2 Tim. iii. 14), and syllables, the 
Scriptures being composed, are by the same apostle termed 
‘divinely inspired.’ ” And Origen (tom. ii., Hom. 21 in Jer.), 
* According to expressions of this sort, it becomes us to believe 
that the sacred letters do not contain a single point void of the 
wisdom of God!” But still such expressions refer rather to a 
general religious impression than to a fixed dogma on the subject. 
Whence we find in the Ante-Nicene Fathers a recognition of 
even heathen writings, as the Siby/line (Theoph., Ad Autol., ii. 9), 
and views which exclude at least an inspiration pervading the 
whole of Scripture. Of the origin of St. Mark’s Gospel, John 
Presbyter speaks in terms very similar to Luke (i. 1—3). “ He 
was the interpreter of Peter, and wrote out carefully all that he 
could call to memory of his, without restricting himself to any 
order in narrating the words and deeds of Christ ” (Euseb., Hist. 
Eccles., iii. 89). So also Irenzeus (at the end of the second cen- 
tury) could not have formed such a conception of Paul as that 
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the contents of his writings had been imparted to him as to a 
passive instrument. He wrote a work “on the peculiarities of 
the Pauline style,” in which he recognizes the unsyntactic cha- 
racter of the Apostle’s language, and derives it from the “ velo. 
citas sermonum suorum et propter impetum, qui ipsi est, spiritus”’ 
(Neander’s Kirchengesch, i. 2, p. 1172, second edition). For 
Origen, consult Redepenning (Origenes, i. p. 261f). Although 
Origen is convinced of the accuracy of the Holy Scriptures even 
to the twra and the xepaia, he assumes, nevertheless, a different 
measure of the Spirit in Jesus and in his apostles. Thus (Hom. 
in Lue. xxix. tom. iii. p. 966, Ed. De la Rue), “in the same man- 
ner both Jesus and Paul were full of the Holy Spirit, but the 
vessel of Paul was much less than the vessel of Jesus, and yet 
each of them was full according to its measure.” He maintains 
against the Jews that Jesus was more worthy of credit than the 
prophets (c. Celsus, i., tom. i., p. 360), and than Moses (idid., p. 
337); he finds in the Epistle to the Romans a confused and 
heavy style of composition (Ad Romanos, x., tom. iv., p. 678), 
and solecisms in John (Philocal., tom. iv., p. 93): ‘ Whoever 
interprets the word to himself, and what is recorded, and the 
actions to which the records belong, will not stumble at the 
solecism of the words, if on inquiry he shall find the actions, to 
which the words correspond, true.” He says on John (tom. iv., 
p. 183), that according to the historical sense, in respect to the 
last Passover, there is an irreconcilable contradiction between 
John and Matthew. “I believe it to be impossible for those who 
only regard the external history to shew how this apparent con- 
tradiction can be harmonized.” The cause of such an inconsis- 
tency was not only the want of a systematic foundation of science, 
but also the influence of Jewish views on inspiration. The Old 
Testament only spoke of an “ operation of the Holy Ghost” 
upon the holy men of God—an idea which by no means excluded 
a degree of independence in those giving their utterances, and 
yet was sufficiently wide to admit of various degrees of inspira- 
tion. Even Philo (De vitd Mosis, i. iii., tom. ii. 163, Ed. Mang.) 
assumes different degrees of inspiration. “I will speak of what is 
more peculiar, first observing this: for some of the oracles are 
uttered from the presence of God by interpretation of the divine 
prophet; others were delivered from question and answer ; 
others again from divine information given to Moses and re- 
served by him.” According to Clement (Recogn., i. 68, 69) the 
prophets could prove their veraciousness only through an agree- 
ment with the Pentateuch. The later Jewish writers make the 
same distinction as Philo: Kimchi, Preface to the Psalms; 
Abarbanel, Preface to the greater prophets (f. 3, _ 2); More 
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Nevochim (p. ii., c. 45); Porta Mosis Opp. Pocock (i. 65). 
“This book,” says Kimchi, of the Psalms, “is not inspired 
through the mmm, but through the dm. Prophecy comes 
during periods of sleep or of waking, while the mental faculties 
listen, and the soul, withdrawn from all the things of this world, 
cither sees images, or without them perceives a voice; the Holy 
Spirit rules where the man finds himself quite in his accustomed 
condition, but the Spirit of the Most High it is which is moving 
him, beaming through him, and inspiring him with words.” 

The highest grade is there assigned to Moses, who speaks 
nme¢x mp with God. But the “ Mantic” theory was transferred in 
its whole extent to prophecy, by Montanus, in whose method we 
find Tertull. (c. Mare. iv. 22) thus writing: “ Not knowing what 
he said (Luc. ix. 35). How not knowing? is this to be consi- 
dered error or ‘ecstacy of grace,’ i.e., ‘madness’? for man, 
when placed in the spirit, especially when he beholds the glory 
of God, or when God speaks through him, of necessity takes 
leave of his faculties, as being overshadowed by the divine 
virtue. And this is what is a matter of dispute between us 
and the psychics.” 

The contradicting opposite view was now reigning in the 
Church in opposition to this heresy with reference to prophecy 
(Chrys., Hom. 29 in Ep. ad Cor.), ‘“ For this is the property of 
the partis, to go into a trance, to undergo necessity, to be haled, 
drawn, dragged about like a mad person. Not so the rpodyrns, 
who says everything with watchful perceptions and a disposition 
of sobriety, knowing what he is uttering.” 

Although the human element could not thus be divorced 
from Holy Writ, yet in the judgment given respecting its infal- 
libility, we find the same vacillation as formerly. On the one 
side Augustine, Ad Hieron., Ep. 19, declares: “If ever I find 
anything in those Scriptures which seems to be contrary to 
truth, I feel at once convinced that either the MS. is faulty, or 
that the translator is mistaken, or that I have not at all under- 
stood them” (p. 694). Again, speaking of John: “I make bold 
to say, that perhaps John himself spoke not as it is, but as he 
could, because as man he spoke of God. Indeed he was inspired 
by God, but, nevertheless, only a man. He said something be- 
cause he was inspired ; had he not been inspired he would have 
said nothing” (De Cons. Evv., ii. 28). ‘“ By these varying but 
not contradictory sayings of the Evangelists, we learn that we 
ought to consider merely the intention, not the language of each 
of them, which is subservient to the intention; and let not 
wretched word-hunters suppose that truth is tied down to the 
points, as it were, of letters, since not only in the case of words, 
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but in all the other outward expressions of the mind, the mind 
itself is what we have to investigate.” 

Augustine also says that the evangelists have severally given 
their accounts in a more or less detailed manner, “ ut quisque 
(evangelistarum) meminerat et ut cuique cordi erat” (De Consensu 
Evangelist., 2,12). As it is the accurate grammatico-historic in- 
terpretation of Scripture, which comes into special conflict with 
a verbal inspiration, so we find, above all, in Jerome the learned 
exegete, characteristics of the difference of style among the Scrip- 
ture writers. He says, in his preface to Isaiah, “‘ You must 
know that he is eloquent in his language, as being a noble man, 
and a man of urbane elegance, with no admixture of rusticity.” 
In his preface to Jeremiah, “ In his language he seems among 
the Hebrews more rustic than Isaiah and Hosea.” He says of 
Paul (Ad Gal., iii. 1), that he makes use of sermones trivii. 
Chrysostom, who had expressed his confidence in Scripture, and 
declared that all the enantiophonies (contradictions) in the Gospels 
were really only enantiophanies (apparent contradictions) (Op., 
tom. vii., p. 5 f.), has nevertheless permitted himself to remark 
of the words of Paul (Acts xxvi. 6), “ He speaks humanly, 
and is not always under the influence of grace, but it is per- 
mitted to him to mingle his own also” (Op., tom. x., p. 364). 
“One ought not to wonder,” remarks Euthymius Zigabenus 
(after 1118) Ad Matt., xxiv. 28, “if the evangelists did not 
report everything in like fashion, for they had not reduced things 
to writing immediately from the mouth of Christ, and might also 
have forgotten much.” 

No dogma on the subject of inspiration was yet framed 
among the scholastics, but Thomas Aquinas made a distinction 
between what belonged to faith principaliter, and what indirecte 
only. ‘ Anything has a twofold reference to faith. In one way 
it belongs to it directly and principally, like the articles of faith ; 
in another way indirectly and secondarily, as in cases where a 
denial involves a corruption of one of those articles” (Summa 
Theol., ii. 2, qu. i., art. 6; qu. ii., art. 2). Of the latter kind he 
considers historical notices, as that Abraham had two sons, that 
a dead man, by touching Elisha’s bones, was restored to life again 
(2 Kings xiii. 21). But in the midst of this, there appear views 
of a very free character. In the ninth century, Archbishop Ago- 
bard, of Lyons, thus writes, Adv. Fredegisum, cap. 12: “ Now, if 
you suppose that the Holy Spirit not only inspired the apostles 
with the sense of their preaching, and their style or arguments, 
but that the very words themselves were placed by Him from 
without into their mouths, what absurdity must we not suppose !” 

Abelard ascribes errors to the prophets (Sic e¢ Non, Ed, 
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Cous., ii.), “It appears too that the prophets themselves were 
sometimes without the gift of prophecy, and from the habit of 
prophecy, uttered some things which were not true, while under 
the impression that they had the spirit of prophecy; and this 
was allowed them for the sake of humility, that they might thus 
be the better enabled to judge what they were by the Spirit of 
God’s operation and what by their own. What wonder then, 
when it is clear that the very prophets and apostles were not 
entirely free from error, if there appear to be some errors in the 
varied writings of holy fathers.” 

The Tridentine Council has no definition of inspiration. 
The views of Catholic theologians, respecting the inspiration of 
Scripture, have lain between the two boundary lines, so that by 
the one party, as by Protestants, the most rigid verbal inspiration 
has been defended (Casp. Sanctius, Salazar, Huet, Este); by 
others the inspiration has been limited to the proper subject 
matter (Antonius de Dominis, Richard Simon, Henry Holden, 
in the Analysis Fidei, 1685, etc.), without the determining au- 
thority of the Church having interfered. 

In the Lutheran (Symbols), verbal inspiration is a supposi- 
tion but not a doctrine (Conf. Aug., p. 42),— Did the Holy 
Spirit in vain give this forewarning?” (Apol. Conf., p. 81,)— 
“Think they that these words fell incautiously from the Holy 
Spirit?” (Art. Smal., p. 333). “Peter says: ‘The prophets 
spake not of man’s will, but through the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit.’”” The reformed symbols, more true to their prin- 
ciples, have adopted more rigid definitions. Thus (Conf. Helv., 
ii. 1), “ We believe the canonical Scriptures to be the very 
Word of God. At this day this Word of God is proclaimed 
in the Church by preachers legitimately called.” And again 
(Cat. Maj., p. 502), “The Holy Spirit daily attracts us by 
the preaching of the divine Word.” We meet also in Luther 
with the same contradictory expressions as are to be found 
in Origen and Augustine, respecting the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture; at one time the religious feeling being directed to it 
as a whole, at another, the understanding requiring an inves- 
tigation of details. He speaks of it on the one hand as the 
book which contains no contradictions (Walch., viii., p. 2140), 
in which, even to a letter, there is more and weightier concern 
than in heaven and earth (viii., p. 2161, etc.). Yet he had no 
hesitation in uttering the well-known offensive expressions re- 
specting the Canon of Holy Scripture. This opinion, it is true, 
he modified at a later period, but he had at all times no scruples 
in attributing imperfections or logical errors to Scripture. In 
his preface to Linken’s observations on the five books of Moses 
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(Walch., xiv., p. 172), he says, “The prophets have, without 
doubt, studied in Moses, and the later prophets in the earlier, 
and their good thoughts, inspired by the Holy Ghost, have been 
written into a book. But if at times hay, straw, and stubble, 
instead of pure silver and gold and precious stone, have been 
used by these good and true teachers and inquirers, the founda- 
tion remains—the rest is destroyed by fire.” He allows himself 
the liberty of interpreting Old Testament words in a manner 
contrary to their New Testament interpretation. Thus Is. viii. 
17, 18, is cited in Heb. ii. 13 as an expression of Christ’s, but 
Luther explains it in his exposition of the prophets as an expres- 
sion of the prophet himself (Walch., vi., p. 121 f). Respecting 
the argument of Paul in his typological apprehension of the his- 
tory of Hagar and Sara (Gal. iv. 22), he does not hesitate to 
declare that it is “zum Stich zu schwach;” nevertheless, it 
makes the matter of faith very clear. In reference to the sec- 
tion Mat. xxiv. and Luc. xxi., where interpreters are at variance 
as to what refers to the destruction of Jerusalem, and what to 
the end of the world, he is of opinion that “ Matthew and Mark 
interweave them both together, and do not keep the arrangement, 
but that Luke has done this” (in Walch., xi., p. 2496) Accord- 
ing to Genesis (xii. 1—4) God appears to Abraham first in Haran, 
according to the Acts of the Apostles (vii. 2), He had already 
appeared to him before in Mesopotamia. Luther thinks “ that 
Moses relates this history accurately and properly, and not 
Stephen, who had received it from Moses alone. Now, it often 
happens that when a fact is being related incidentally, people are 
not always so very particular and exact about all the circum- 
stances, as must be the case with those who feel that they must 
faithfully represent the history of past events for the benefit of 
posterity. Thus Moses is an historian, but Stephen relies upon 
the fact that Moses is so.” Again in Gen. xv. 13, the duration of 
the Egyptian bondage is set down as 400 years, in Exod. xii. 40, 
at 430, in opposition to which, Paul (Gal. iii. 17) following the 
LXX. and the Samaritan, reckons the time from the promise 
given to Abraham to the conclusion of the bondage at 430 years. 
Luther now first tries, under the guidance of Lyra, to assimilate 
by a forced process this reckoning of Paul with the text, but (Ad 
Gen., xv. 18) he makes the concession that here also the his- 
torian “does not reckon the time very exactly and properly.” 
(p. 1448). 

The same Calvin, who, referring to the contents of Scripture 
in general, says: “Since daily miracles are not given from 
heaven ... the Scriptures are to be reckoned as heaven-sent, 
and as if the very words of God were heard in them,” makes use 
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of the freest remarks in details respecting historical incorrect- 
ness. In the account of the example of the manner in which 
the most capricious tyranny should be regarded, Luke in vi. 29 
differs from the account which Matthew v. 40 gives. Calvin 
here contents himself with the observation : “The different lan- 
guage of Matthew and Luke do not alter the sense.” In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews xi. 21, the passage Gen. xlvii. 31, is 
given according to the version of the LXX., which follows another 
reading of the Hebrew text. Calvin remarks briefly: “We 
know that the apostles were not very scrupulous in this: as re- 
gards the subject matter it makes little difference.” 1 Cor. x. 8, 
where Paul states the number as 23,000 instead of 24,000, he 
says, “It is no new thing to give a round number when it is 
not intended to give a precise enumeration of persons.” On 
Matt. xxvii. 9, he says it is clear that here Zacharias should be 
read instead of Jeremiah, but “how the name of Jeremiah crept in 
I do not know, nor do I much care to know.” With still greater 
freedom, Bullinger ascribes to the sacred writers even lapses of 
memory. On 1 Cor. x. 8, he writes these words: “In numeris 
facile irrepunt librariorum mende, sed et scriptores nonnunquam 
memoria falsi hallucinantur.’ That the order in the narration of 
events of the evangelists is not to be tenaciously adhered to is 
owned by Bugenhagen, in his sketch of a harmony of the His- 
tory of the Passion, where he exposes the errors of the Alexan- 
drine version, which have at times crept into the text of the New 
Testament. Brenz also remarks (Ad Rom., xi., 25) that the 
quotation does not render the sense of the Old Testament text— 
‘sed sententia est eadem.” More exact definitions of inspiration 
are also wanting in the oldest dogmatic writers: Melancthon’s 
and Chemnitz’s Loci, also Gerhard’s Loci, which were first in 
1625 followed by an “Exegesis uberior loci de Scriptura.” Indeed 
there is not to be found even here any treatment of the “locus 
de inspiratione,” but chap. xiv. ff. defends not only the infalli- 
bility of the written text, but also the antiquity of the vowels 
and accents. 

At length, in opposition to Syncretism and budding Pietism 
and Indifferentism, the rearing up of this dogma is completed in 
the Lutheran church, and maintains the same form as is seen in 
Calov, Quenstedt, and Hollaz. The same thing happened also in 
the Reformed Church, while the Swiss and French theologies, and 
also that of the Netherlands, in the period before the Synod of 
Dort, take the freer standpoint both in other matters and also 
in respect of this dogma. Verbal inspiration was defended in its 
strictest form by the representative of the old scholastic teaching, 
Voetius (who died in 1676), Disp. Selecta, tom. i., in the treatise 
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Quousque se extendat auctoritas Script. 8.: “ Not a word”—we 
here read—‘is contained in the Holy Scriptures which was not 
delivered in its exactest sense; even the punctuation not ex- 
cepted, and even that which the writers already knew before 
has been imparted to them again, not indeed quoad impressiones 
specierum intelligibilium, sed quoad conceptum formalem et 
actualem recordationem,” not according to the impressions of 
intelligible species, but according to formal conception and actual 
recollection. In direct opposition to Luke i. 1—3 (in 20, p. 47) 
the question, ‘An ordinaria studia, inquisitiones et premedi- 
tationes fuerint necessaria ad scribendum?” is answered by 
“ Nego. Spiritus enim immediate, extraordinarie et infallibiliter 
movebat ad scribendum, et scribenda inspirabat et dictabat :’— 
Whether ordinary studies, researches and premeditations were 
necessary in writing, [it is replied] No! for the Spirit moved 
them immediately, extraordinarily, and infallibly to write, and 
inspired and dictated what was written. 

The controversy between Capellus and Buxtorf, about the 
antiquity of the Hebrew vowels, in connexion with other fallings 
off in doctrine of the high school of Saumur, called out the 
opposition of the Swiss church, and it succeeded in the Formula 
Consensus in bringing out a new symbolical book (1675), which 
sanctioned inspiration even quoad verba et vocalia textus Hebraici 
(Vide Art. Helvetic Consensus formula). The more complete 
dogmatic proofs are given by the principal author himself, the 
learned Heidegger, of Zurich, in his Hvercitaliones Biblice, 
Capelli, Simonis, Spinose et aliorum sive aberrationibus sive 
fraudibus opposite, 1700. From the middle of the seventeenth 
century there prevailed in both churches, as the reigning dogma, 
a passive inspiration of Holy Scripture, according to which the 
author was regarded as “Calami Spiritus S. dictantis,” which God 
made use of just as the flute-player uses his instrument. (Quen- 
stedt, Theologia Didact. Polem., p.i., p. 55; Heidegger, Corpus 
Theol., ii., p. 34). Not only the sense, but also the words ; not 
only these, but also the letters and the vowels written under the 
Hebrew consonants—and according to some even the punctua- 
tion—proceeded from the Spirit of God. (Calvin, i., p. 484; 
Maresius, Syntagma Theol., p. 8). There may be recognized in- 
deed in the sacred writers, in the forms of representation and of 
language, individual differences which are to be regarded mean- 
while only as an operation of accommodation of the Holy Spirit 
(Quenstedt, i., p. 76 ff). The question might further be put, 
whether the Holy Ghost condescended even to errors of Jan- 
guage, barbarisms and solecisms. This was affirmed by Masius 
and some others ; the greater number, however, held the very 
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assumption to be blasphemy, and Quenstedt and others removed 
the difficulty by asserting that what the Greeks considered a 
barbarism, was not such in the eyes of the Church (i., p. 84); 
others maintained the thorough purity and classical diction of 
the New Testament language (Seb. Pfochen, Hollaz, Georgi, 
etc.). Yet, at this period, at the very time in which this dogma 
was guarded by the most rigid formule, the traditional faith had 
on all sides began to waver. Milder views of inspiration had 
already been vindicated by Calixtus in the Lutheran church. 
He assumes the wide-spread distinction in Catholic theology be- 
tween a revelatio and an assistentia or directio divina. What- 
ever impressed the senses, or was otherwise known, was not 
peculiarly revealed by God to the writer; but he directed men 
by his “direction,” that they should not write anything alien 
from truth (Resp. ad Theol. Mogunt de infall. Pont. Rom. 72, 74)., 
Nay, he limits revelation to those truths, which Thomas Aquinas 
had designated as the proper and direct objects of belief. We 
find these words in the seventy-seventh thesis :—“ And it is 
not said in divine Scripture, that every particular matter con- 
tained in it ought to be attributed to a peculiar divine revelation, 
but that it chiefly, or what belongs to the intention of Scripture, 
namely, all that concerns the redemption and salvation of the 
human race, owes its origin to divine revelation. But in stating 
other matters, known either by experience or by the light of 
nature, the writers were regulated in such a manner by the 
divine “ direction ” and spirit, that they wrote nothing but what 
was true, becoming, and befitting the subject matter. Among 
the Arminians, Grotius, in his Votum de pace, and Clericus, in 
his Sentiments de quelques théologiens de Hollande sur l'histoire 
critique du V.T., composé par Rich. Simon, 1685, even limited 
inspiration to an assistentia divina. The same view was repre- 
sented in the Anglican Church, and among dissenters in England. 
—Lowth, Vindication of the Inspiration of the Old and New Test., 
1692 ; Lamothe, Inspiration of the New Test., 1694; Williams, 
Boyle’s Lectures, 1695 ; Clarke, Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scrip., Baxter, Methodus, 1681; Doddridge, Dissert. on the 
Inspiration of the New Test. The first more considerable theo- 
logian who defends this view in the Lutheran Church, since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, is Matth. Pfaff, in Tubingen, 
in the Institutiones Dogmatice et Morales, 1719. He does not 
allow of an equally pervading inspiration of the collective con- 
tents, but in truths to be held as matters of faith a suggestio, 
though not confined to the fact of writing ; in historical transac- 
tions, a directio; and in some indifferent and external matters, 
or, as where Paul expresses himself uncertainly, he thinks the 
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writers were left to themselves. “In general,” Baumgarten 
adds (Glaubenslehre, iii. 35), “God has, in the choice and 
ordering of matters, retained so much of every one’s real present 
idea and collective kind of thought as best consists with his aim 
and design.” 

The greater the influence exercised by this dogma in exe- 
gesis, and through exegesis on the collective doctrine of faith, 
the more surprise does it create that the attention of the latest 
theology, and especially of that of the ancient church, was not 
more directed to it. First of all, it had been worth while to 
have looked over the Scripture authority of the old church doc- 
trine of inspiration, and to have examined it more accurately. 
Deducting isolated expressions, which ought never to have been 
brought forward, or such expressions as attest only a prophetic 
inspiration, it lies chiefly in the passages 2 Tim. ui. 16; John 
xx. 35; 1 Cor. ii. 13. Theologians who, without sufficient know- 
ledge of the Bible or regard to its phraseology, depend upon 
those passages, defend, on the same ground, not only the general 
correctness of all the doctrine, but also the circumstantial ac- ~ 
counts of Holy Scripture, and pass over in silence, or remove 
without scruple, any considerations to the contrary. In its 
entire and full consequence, the older theory is only found in 
one theologian, the Professor of the Ecole Evangelique de 
Genéve, Gaussen, La Théopneustie, second ed., 1842,—a work 
which, however, is rather the product of brilliant and inspired 
religious rhetoric than of a more advanced theological study. 
It gave the first occasion to the withdrawal of Prof. Scherer, who 
had been led to entertain more liberal views through the influence 
of the German theology. In Germany, on the other hand, the 
power of circumstances, placed through later criticism and exe- 
gesis in the light of day, has had such fruitful results, that a 
defender of the old theory equally resolute has not appeared. 
To judge by some expressions in Stier’s exegetical writings, he 
might be reckoned as such; but other expressions occur which 
surrender the claim to full infallibility (cf. my Comm. on the 
Sermon on the Mount, fourth ed., p. 34 with p. 4.) Rudelbach 
(Luth. Zeitschrift, 1840), has, up to the present time, confined 
himself only to a dogmatico- historical enquiry, and that not 
throughout a faithful “and impartial one. Hengstenberg, De- 
litasch, and Hofmann, following their exegetical praxis, arrive 
at a freer idea of inspiration. The limitation of the notion of 
inspiration to Scripture, is declared by Hofmann to be arbitrary, 
and it extended even to heathen writings and poets (Schrift- 
beweis, i., 26, 27). This latter theologian thus explains 2 Tim. 
iii., 16, “that the Scripture, in the entirety of all its parts, has 
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God himself throughout and everywhere for its author, and that 
it is throughout serviceable for everything which men may 
require for their spiritual direction, and that it is distinguished 
from all other that Timothy might have been disposed to regard 
as a source in sacred things.” But how little the author thought 
there of verbal inspirations, he shews, ée.g., in his remarks on 
John iii. 27, f. (ii. 1, p. 18:) “ And I may say that an expression 
of the Baptist, which refers in so striking a manner to that which 
Jesus said to Nicodemus, could not possibly have been commu- 
nicated in its original form. This is surely not the case with 
this, or with, perhaps, any of the longer discourses of this gospel, 
but they are all repeated by the evangelist according to the indi- 
viduality of his own expressions, and subjected to the connexion 
of his own thoughts.” Among the latest dogmatists, Beck has 
expressed himself in a particularly outspoken manner on the 
subject of inspiration (System der Christlichen Lehre, p. 240). 
He, as well as Lange (Philosophische Dogmatik, p. 552), opposes 
the mechanical separation of contents and form, of inspired and 
non-inspired elements. Representation and contents are, in the 
product of the revelation by the Spirit, inseparably blended. 
Yet it is only a mechanical separation that is thereby obviated, 
for he says (p. 242) : “ Only to the divine mysteries of the king- 
dom does spiritual truth extend, but not to external and human 
matters, excepting in so far as they stand in essential connexion 
with these: it elevates the human ‘organs’ to a knowledge 
which is contrary to all human wisdom into the full light of 
truth, but does not instruct in matters, nor concern itself about 
errors which are quite indifferent to this spiritual truth, and 
which belong to the province of gencral learning, such as chro- 
nological, topographical, and other purely worldly historical 
circumstances.” This result, however, ran too counter to the 
older dogmatism, for the newest Lutheran dogmatist, Philippi, 
Kirchliche Glaubenslehre, to be able to abide by it (part i., 
1854). Here, also, we hear, of course, of organic combination 
of the divine and human spirit in inspiration, and what is taught 
thereupon seems very intelligible and admissible, excepting that 
it does not, in some particulars, approve itself to exegetical and 
critical science. The author has contented himself with taking 
into consideration the various readings, and the Hebrew vowel 
marks and accents. The existing variety of readings has, how- 
ever, now induced a more moderate postulate ; while, according 
to a newly introduced terminology, the inspiration of the Word 
(Wort-inspiration) is affirmed ; verbal inspiration (Wérter-inspi- 
ration) is contemptuously rejected (p. 184). But, after all, docs 
this distinction imply anything more than what Beck has ex- 
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pressed, namely, that, “together with the thoughts, the repre- 
sentation (darstellung), i.e., the genus dicendi, was also given ?” 
Now, if the thought have an equal relation to the words appear- 
ing in the various readings, does not the question arise whether 
the readings are all equally related to the thoughts? Finally, 
supposing the religious craving for certainty of Scripture authority 
to be the canon, in accordance with which it shall be determined 
as to how far Scripture is inspired—will justice be done to this 
canon if, together with the inspiration of the words, thought be 
not also set before us with precision ? 

This question was treated in a more popular manner, by Dr. 
Tholuck, in an essay entitled, “ Die Inspirations-Lehre,” in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift for 1850. 








Gaza, fifteen miles from Ascalon, was the last town of importance on the 
coast of Canaan, next to Egypt. Like Ascalon, it was captured by the tribe of 
Judah and retaken by the Philistines. It was here, according to the book of 
Judges, that Samson pulled down the temple of Dagon, and perished along with 
the Philistines who were assembled in it. Alexander the Great, on proceeding 
from Tyre to Egypt, took Gaza after a siege of five months, and then garrisoned 
it. Subsequently it was restored on capitulation to Jonathan the Maccabee, 
who burned the suburbs. Alexanda Janeus, king of the Jews, destroyed the 
town, after having besieged it for a year. It was restored and fortified by 
Gabinius, the Roman general; St. Jerome speaks of it as a town of considerable 
importance. The Mussulmans seized it in 634. Restored by the Christians 
under Baldwin III., it was given to the templars. Saladin retook it in 1187. 
About modern Gaza, Volney has given us the best account; and we cannot do 
better than quote his own words :— 

“ Gaza consists of three villages, of which the one under the name of the 
Castle, is situated between the two others upon a hill of moderate elevation. 
This castle, which was probably strong for the time it was built, is now nothing 
but a mass of ruins. The seraglio of the Turkish official, which forms part of 
it, is as much ruined as that of Ramla; but it has the advantage of having an 
extensive prospect. From its walls the view embraces the sea, which is separated 
from it by a flat shore of sand about a mile in breadth, and the plain, the date 
trees, and the smooth and naked appearance of which reminded one of the land- 
scapes of Egypt; in a word, here the soil and climate entirely lose their Arab 
character. The heat, the drought, the breeze, and the dews, are the same as 
tipon the banks of the Nile; and the inhabitants have more the complexion, the 
stature, the manners, and the accent of Egyptians than of Syrians.”—Munk. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
No. I. 


Extracts from the Chronicles of the Helvetian (formerly Bohemian brethren’s) 
Church of Lysé nad Labem (Lissa above the Elbe). From the Bohemian (MS.) 
of the Rev. Josef Prochdzka, the present clergyman, translator of Archbishop 
Whately’s ‘‘ Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences” into Bohemian. 


Tue Church militant is subject to constant changes, like the 
moon, which sometimes wanes, sometimes shines with full bril- 
liancy, and sometimes suffers a sad eclipse. Such has been the 
case with the Bohemian church, which has been always a mili- 
tant church; sometimes it has had to endure most violent oppo- 
sition, at others again has raised its head on high (at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century it was in a flourishing condi- 
tion), till at length, when the persecution under Ferdinand arose, 
it suffered a sad eclipse. For Ferdinand II., the mortal enemy 
of all evangelical Christians, being made king of Bohemia in 
the year 1617, craftily devised all manner of oppressive measures 
against the Bohemians, until in 1624 he issued an edict, in 
accordance with which all evangelical clergy were expelled from 
the kingdom, and they were afterwards followed by a multitude 
of the nobles and common people. Thus the Bohemian church, 
a small portion of the church militant of God, after having 
hearkened to the will of God in its time, 7. e., for the space of 
two hundred years, fell asleep. 

Yet God almighty and merciful, who, when the time of shewing 
mercy has come, can assemble, unite, bind together, fill up with 
flesh, clothe with skin, fill with new spirit, and vivify the bones 
of the Israelites already dry and scattered about in the fields, 
has raised up again by his might his faithful witnesses, the 
Bohemians, slain by the enemies of his truth, and lying in the 
streets of the city. As his instrument therein, he made use of 
the kind-hearted Emperor, then reigning, Joseph II., whose 
soul he awoke; and in the year 1781 induced him to issue on the 
13th of October a patent, in which he caused proclamation to be 
made throughout his whole empire, that, whereas dominion over 
the conscience belongs to God alone, he did not desire to be 
lord over the conscience, but unfettered every man’s conscience, 
and graciously permitted each to serve the true God according 
to his conscience. Gladdened then was the heart of the rem- 
nant of the faithful Bohemians, who were captive in the spi- 
ritual Babylon; and God had kept in Bohemia more than seven 
thousand whose knees had not bent to Baal. That spiritual 
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captivity, beginning with the year 1624, had lasted one hundred 
and fifty-seven years. 

The patent above-mentioned was proclaimed in Bohemia, in 
general, on the 30th of October, 1781, and in the town of Lysé, 
at the supreme or hereditary chancery, on the festival of Christ- 
mas. The joy that this caused in the hearts of faithful Bo- 
hemians was most deeply felt by those whom it especially con- 
cerned ; but other God-fearing people also rejoiced with them, 
marvelling at the wonderful works of God. But as people, who 
have long been in a dark dungeon, see but little owing to the 
weakness of their eyes, which are dazzled by the powerful 
beams of the sun, and do not know what to do; even such was 
the case with the faithful Bohemians. For on being released 
from their spiritual prison they knew not to whom to intrust 
their hungry and thirsty souls, nor whence to invite spiritual 
pastors for themselves. They did not, however, think the less of 
God’s gracious mercy, and band after band went to registration 
(whence up to the present day they are called “ the registrants ” 
by the common people), each announcing himself at the office 
of the local authorities of his district. It is proper to mention 
here, that the citizens of Lys4 went to announce themselves at the 
office of their magistrate, but he, whether from fear or from ill- 
will, refused to take their names; and they, therefore, betook 
themselves to the supreme chancery, where they were imme- 
diately received, and where they afterwards, as well villagers as 
townspeople, always announced themselves for registration. 

However, this free and unrestricted announcement of names 
did not last long; for in accordance with a supreme ordinance 
of the 31st of January, 1782, a commission was appointed, 
before which every one had to present himself personally, and 
be questioned as to his confession. That supreme ordinance ran 
in the following words :—‘‘ Whereas many persons have errone- 
ously announced themselves as non-Catholics,* that first an- 
nouncement has therefore no validity, but if there be any more 
of them, they must appear and give in their names anew at the 
chancery, and in the presence of a clergyman whom the (Catholic) 
bishop shall appoint, and each be without compulsion questioned 
as to the confession he has made, which will be briefly drawn up 
into a protocol, read over to him, and subscribed by his own 
hand.” In accordance with this ordinance a secoud commission 
was appointed at Lysd, the clergyman present at the first having 
been the vicar or principal priest, who had behaved harshly and 





« Evangelical Protestants were only termed “‘a-Catholies,” or “‘non-Catholics,” 
by the patent of toleration, and might not be officially termed Evangelicals till 
1849, 
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unkindly to the people, asking them to which of the three 
pitiful religions they intended to belong, the confession of 
Augsburg, the Helvetian confession, or the non-united Greek 
church. And here then was a good deal of variation ; for, from 
ignorance, some announced themselves as belonging to the con- 
fession of Augsburg, some to the Swiss, some to the Helvetian 
confession, and others to the non-united Greek church. Seeing, 
therefore, such variation of statement among the people, another 
commission was appointed, at which a different clergyman was 
present, who was a sensible, kind man, and treated the people in 
a friendly manner. Summoning all those who had given in 
their names, he explained the difference between these three 
confessions, especially distinguishing them in the article of the 
Holy Supper of the Lord. Then, and not till then, were the 
eyes of the people opened; they were dismissed, and again 
summoned one by one. Thus the brethren in the district of 
Lys unanimously attached themselves to the reformed or re- 
newed Christian religion of the Helvetian confession. This 
happened before Christmas in the year 1782. 

When the limited time allowed for registration had elapsed 
at the end of the year 1782, those who gave in their names 
afterwards were not merely registered like the former ones, but 
were instructed for six weeks either in convents or at the house 
of their parish priest. If it happened that a whole congregation 
or many persons gave in their names together, three Romish 
clergymen were sent to instruct them. If those who had given 
in their names stood out the whole six weeks, then, and not till 
then, was a certificate drawn up for them, and they were regis- 
tered among the non-Catholics. In this patent earnest instruc- 
tions were give to the clergy, to make use of all gentleness and 
moderation, and carefully to abstain from all harsh roughness, 
threatening, and insult. This last patent was issued at Prague 
on April 80, 1783. 


How the church at Lysd appointed its first spiritual pastor, and 
what happened in his time. 


The supreme ordinance did not allow the Bohemian churches 
to obtain and appoint spiritual pastors from foreign lands, but 
only from Austrian Silesia, or from Hungary. But as the 
Bohemian churches could only invite spiritual pastors acquainted 
with the Slavonic language from Hungary, they, therefore, 
without exception betook themselves thither. The Bohemian 
provincial government, therefore, requested of the vice-regal 
council of the kingdom of Hungary, that the Bohemians who 
had registered themselves might be provided with clergymen 
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from Hungary. Count Philip Kinsky, a Bohemian nobleman, 
wrote an urgent letter to Samuel Szalay, at that time superin- 
tendent of the district of Zatishok in Hungary, requesting 
him to send a spiritual pastor for his seignioralty. This letter, 
which was couched in the most friendly terms, was highly valued 
at the synod at Saraspotok, and it was settled that clergymen 
should be sent into Bohemia. This, however, caused great 
anxiety to the reformed authorities there, as there was scarcely 
anybody to be found who had even a slight knowledge of the 
Bohemian tongue, the reformed in Hungary almost all speaking 
the Madjar language. Meanwhile the synod recommended to 
Count Kinsky a person selected from the few slavonic churches, 
Francis Kowaczh, who arrived at Reichenburg in the September 
of 1782, and delivered his first sermon at the seat of his Excel- 
lency the Count. This man was the first reformed clergyman in 
Bohemia, and he was afterwards appointed by His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty, on the Ist of April, 1784, Superintendent of 
the Bohemian churches. Through him the remainder of the 
required clergy were afterwards procured for the Bohemian 
churches. 

It came to pass, therefore, that the church of Lysé also was 
desirous of placing a spiritual pastor at its head, and after a 
good deal of trouble the congregation applied to the agent of 
the Hungarian churches at Vienna, who wrote immediately to 
Miskolezez on that behalf. Eventually the first spiritual pastor 
of the church of Lysa, Joseph Szalay, arrived at Easter in the 
year 1783. He delivered his first sermon on the first of June, 
and was soon instituted and confirmed by the supreme chancery. 

In the time of this first pastor little happened that is worth 
recording. A dwelling was prepared for him on the ground of 
a townsman and brother, T. Wodnansky, and divine service was 
held in a barn on the property of the same person, until the 
erection of a house of prayer.’ As to the question of a cemetery, 
it is proper to remark here, that the Romanists kept quiet so long 
as only children died, whom they allowed to be buried in their 
churchyard ; but as soon as a grown up person died, they imme- 
diately raised an opposition and refused to allow his burial in 
their churchyard. As a proof of this it is sufficient to cite the 
case of the wife of a citizen of Lysa, who had three children at 
a birth, and died almost immediately as well as the children. 
The Romanists refused to allow her to be buried in their church- 
yard. The brethren of the church, therefore, applied to the 





» It may be remarked that in Austria the sacred buildings of the Protestants 
are not called “churches,” but prayer-houses, in German Bethduser. Two 
words, dum modlitebni, are used in Bohemian. 
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authorities of the circle, and requested that a place might be 
assigned them for a cemetery apart. The circle-commissary, 
Wokaun, came and assigned them a place for a cemetery in the 
field of a citizen, with the permission of the owner, who received 
in exchange a piece of meadow land from the congregation. 
There the woman above-mentioned and her three children were 
buried. 

This first spiritual pastor, Joseph Szalay, arrived in a bad 
state of health, suffering from consumption, and his illness in- 
creased with time, so that he delivered his last sermon on April 
18, 1784. Through his exertions the Helvetian confession was 
for the first time translated out of the Latin language into the 
Bohemian, and published by Waclaw Krameryus.’ He died on 
May 10, and his remains were honourably buried in the presence 
of eighteen clergymen. He had only governed the church of 
Lysa for a year and a few days. 


Stephen Rymdny was the second spiritual pastor appointed to the 
church of Lysda. 


After the death of this first minister the church remained 
without a pastor for seven months owing to the dearth of clergy- 
men. After long waiting the superintendent Kowacz, to whom 
the church finally made application, immediately appointed and 
sent Stephen Rymany, who arrived in December 1784, and 
delivered his first sermon on the first day of the festival of 
Christmas. 

This man was first appointed to a village called Ranné in the 
province of Chrudim, and seignioralty of Rychenburk. But 
immediately on his first arrival, he perceived plainly enough that 
he could not promise himself a permanent abode, and could see 
little, if any, prospect of the enjoyment of his dues; for not the 
slightest provision had been made for his dwelling or mainte- 
nance. In a fortnight the circle-commissary was sent at his 
request to institute him, and summoned the whole body to the 
snpreme chancery, but when he wanted to present the clergy- 
man to them, they all cried out with one voice, saying, “ We 
never asked for a clergyman; we don’t want him. Only three 
people have asked for him; if they want him, let them support 
him.” (N.B,—These three were those who had subscribed the 
petition for a clergyman). The commissary seeing their folly 





¢ This shews how little connexion there was between the Bohemians and the 
Swiss reformers. But the Emperor Joseph II. was only acquainted with the 
two Protestant sects existing in Germany. The Bohemians take their traditions 
from their own writers, of whom they have a large number, beginning with 
John Hus.—A. H. W. 
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(for these people were already, for the most part, corrupted and 
without any religion), did not leave matters in that condition, 
but rebuked them sharply, and ordered that on the next day 
every individual of the congregation should give in, in his own 
handwriting, how much he was willing to give for the yearly 
support of a spiritual pastor. The sum of thirty florins (£3) 
was made up in a district where there were three hundred non- 
Catholic families. The commissary then took his departure 
without effecting anything. However, the clergyman above- 
named, seeing their ingratitude and remembering the words of 
our Lord Christ in Matt. x., when he says, ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
not receive you, as ye go out of that house or that city, shake off 
the dust of your feet,” thought of acting in accordance there- 
with, but, nevertheless, that the people might be without excuse, 
remained there and began to perform his duties, which, by the 
help of God, he did perform for a whole year with great diffi- 
culty, and in indescribable indigence, receiving from the church 
for his maintenance the annual salary of seventeen florins 
(£1 14s.) He was afterwards translated from that ungrateful 
church to that of Lysa, as is related above. 


Memorable events that happened in the time of Stephen Rymdany, 
the second spiritual pastor of the church of Lysd. 


The first care and anxiety was that a house of prayer should 
be built. It was not comfortable, especially in winter time, in 
the barn in which divine service was held, and therefore the 
members consulted together, and in the autumn of 1785 pro- 
cured a piece of rock, gratis, from the commune, hewed the 
stone and also carted it in the winter. Meanwhile it occurred 
to some of the brethren to petition His Majesty the Emperor, 
that the smaller church, which stands in the middle of the town, 
might be sold them, thinking that it would be easier to pay for 
that church, in course of time, than to build a new one. It 
also actually came to pass, that, on the 17th of March in 1786, 
they sent a petition to an agent at Vienna to deliver to His 
Majesty the Emperor, which he did. Ere long, at Easter, came 
the circle-commission, by supreme command, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the matter, but as the principal people and the 
magistrate were against the church being sold to the reformed 
body, the petition was entirely rejected; and the only thing 
thereby effected was, that the desire of many of the brethren for 
the erection of the house of prayer waxed cold. 

The result was that the church was obliged to erect a house 
of prayer itself. Permission was, therefore, asked of the autho- 
rities of the circle, which arrived in the following words, 
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“‘ Whereas, according to notice that has been received, the erec- 
tion of a non-Catholic house of prayer is in contemplation, 
because the houses of prayer in the district of that congrega- 
tion are so distant, and the attending the said houses of prayer 
is difficult, especially when the roads are bad, and the number of 
souls fixed in the supreme ordinance is exceeded by the non- 
Catholics dwelling in the seignioralty of Lys; therefore, the 
illustrious imperial and royal provincial government is pleased 
to permit the erection of a house of prayer, which permission 
is signified to the Helvetian congregation, and also the plan sent 
hither will be returned back as soon as possible, according to 
which plan, and no other whatsoever, they may undertake the 
building. Permission is also given, for security from fire, to 
build a plain wall on one side of the house of prayer.” 

“ Given in the circle-office of Jung-Bunzlau, on the 11th of 
June, 1787. Josef von Sivanny and Monte Chiaro, Circle- 
Commissary.” 

It may be remarked, that houses of prayer might not bear 
any similarity to Roman Catholic churches; they were not 
allowed to have any towers, bells, lofty windows, lofty doors, or 
an entrance from the street. 

Since, however, there was no suitable place in possession of 
the congregation to build a house of prayer, a piece of garden- 
ground, belonging to John Wodnansky, a protestant, was 
purchased, on which a house of prayer and parsonage were to be 
erected. This spot John Wodnansky gave up at the price of 
one hundred florins (£10), on the terms that he himself was to 
present fifty florins as a member of the church, while the con- 
gregation was to pay him the other fifty. 

When everything had thus been prepared, the house of 
prayer was founded on June 28, 1787, and at the laying of the 
first stone a sermon was preached from the book of Ezra, chap. 
iii., verses 10—13; and thus the building of the house was 
begun in the name of the Lord. But any one may imagine 
with what difficulty the work was carried on, partly because the 
congregation was poor and small, and partly because, by a dis- 
pensation of Providence, bad seasons followed, and a war with 
Turkey arose; partly, too, because many members of the church 
of Lys& were ungrateful towards the divine goodness, and refused 
to assist in the erection of the house of God. In proof of this, 
we may as well mention here one thing that happened. Before 
official permission came, the following order was issued : that the 
contributors, that is to say, those who paid for the piece of 
ground, were to settle whether they were in a position to erect 
a house of prayer, without permanently affecting their own real 
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property. This was made known to every member of the con- 
gregation. Amongst others, some brethren in Malé Kostom- 
latky and Zbozé came forward on learning this, and assumed a 
thoroughly antagonistic position ; but, instead of making known 
their unworthy sentiments to the church, they betook them- 
selves elsewhere, and sent a letter to the director of the local 
chancery, which we give as a record word for word :— 

“ Noble and most worthy, excellent counsellor, Mr. Director, 
with the greatest humility we ask for counsel. The elders of 
Lys4 have sent and informed us, that they have received orders 
from the illustrious circle commission to the effect that we are 
to state in writing whether we can erect a house of prayer, with- 
out injury to our own livelihoods, His Majesty’s royal revenues, 
and other due payments—a thing which we greatly dread. 
There is no difficulty about the commencement, but about the 
completion of these laudable matters. For, as to the inhabitants, 
they are, for the most part, perplexed, because they maintain 
themselves with difficulty with their children, and there are few 
paying members, and we find difficulty enough in collecting the 
due payment for our pastor. In the beginning, we for some 
time comforted ourselves that His Imperial Majesty would help 
us, yet till now nothing has come thereof; and as to the catholic 
priests, surplice fees and tithes, we are still obliged to pay them 
to them. We also call to mind the difficulties of our ancestors, 
how they in better times with difficulty erected such houses of 
prayer and temples, and a sad time came, and they were taken 
from them, and now they will not even sell them to us for money. 
We are also troubled, at the present time, by the new organiza- 
tion of the country ; we do not know what new burthens it will 
cause us, and we have no security now, for the Noble Gentleman 
is well acquainted with the position of all of us. 

“ An instance of this is given by the paying members of the 
religious society. Among these, too, it is the case, as they 
themselves acknowledge, that at the present time they cannot 
contribute a kreutzer, and yet they have allowed. themselves to 
be seduced by attractive speeches, and have subscribed with their 
own hands, but are utterly unable to meet their engagements. 
As to the citizens of Lysé, if they can carry it out by themselves, 
we cheerfully concede them permission to do it; the Lord God 
himself strengthen and counsel them, that they may be able to 
finish the work happily! We humbly desire the Noble Gentle- 
man not to bring any of us under any engagements without our 
knowledge; let him who likes, and who knows that he is in a 
position to do so, and that he does not encumber his own land, 
subscribe with his own hand. To your kindness, noble Sir, we 
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commend ourselves, and remain, your servants to command, in 
Kostomlatky, 

“ Franz Horak, 

“ Mates Mazura, 

“ Jan SKRIWANEK.” 

Although, as is manifest from this letter, there was great 
lukewarmness in many brethren, yet, nevertheless, there was a 
greater number of those who, to the glory of God, from zeal for 
the house of God, spared not their contributions and the work 
of their hands, and by their exertions and God’s help, brought 
the house of prayer into such a condition, that, though not com- 
pletely finished, the first divine service could be held in it on 
Dec. 20, 1789. 

Se a a a a ee a 

In the year 1790, the church of Lysa was presented with the 
necessary furniture for the table of the Lord, viz. : a silver-gilt 
chalice, a silver-gilt paten, an embroidered altar cloth, and an 
ancient napkin embroidered with gold and silver in sprigs. In 
fact, the Lord Almighty awakened the hearts of two widows, 
countesses of the reformed persuasion in Transylvania, who, 
hearing of the sad and pitiable state of the Bohemian churches, 
sent, with hearty zeal, two sets of altar furniture to Bohemia, 
with the intention of their being distributed to the two poorest 
reformed churches. The above-mentioned necessary vessels 
were, therefore, by the unanimous consent of the spiritual pas- 
tors, assigned to the church of Lysé. The names of these 
benefactresses are engraved in Latin letters on the chalice and 
on the paten. On the chalice is the following inscription :— 

“ Com. Christina de Bethlen, Com. Alexii Kendefi de Ma- 
lowiz, A. Gubern. in Transilv. Cons. A. F. vidua, Eccl. Helv. 
Conf. in Bohemia, dedicavit a. MpccLxxx1x.” i.e., “ Presented by 
Countess Christina of Bethlen, widow of Count Alexius Kendefi, 
of Malowitz, actual privy counsellor of the royal government in 
Transylvania, to the churches of the Helvetic confession in 
Bohemia, in 1789.” 

On the paten, the name of the benefactress stands thus :— 

“Com. Rachel de Kendefi, Com. v. Colonelli Gregor. de 
Bethlen, vidua, Eccl. Helv. Conf. in Bohemia, dedicavit 
MDCCLXXXIXx.” i.e., “ Presented by Countess Rachel, of Kendefi, 
widow of Lieutenant-Colonel Count Gregory, of Bethlen, to the 
churches of the Helvetic confession in Bohemia, in 1789.” 

For this valuable present, a letter of thanks was sent to the 
benefactresses, written in Hungarian, a translation of which we 
annex :— 

“Your Graces, high-born ladies, our kind benefactresses ! 
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“Tt pleases our merciful Lord God, who, of His ineffable 
love, takes special care of His church militant here on earth, to 
raise up faithful fosterers for His church even in quarters whence 
no one expected it, even as He has inclined the hearts of your 
Graces, full of good works and alms, to look with compassionate 
heart upon the church of God, planted anew in this kingdom of 
Bohemia, and from zeal for the glory of God to present to two 
poor churches the requisite furniture for the table of the Lord. 
Of these two sets of altar furniture, the one, viz., the smaller 
silver-gilt chalice and the smaller silver-gilt paten, a large 
embroidered altar cloth, and an ancient napkin, embroidered 
with silver and gold in sprigs, has been received with grateful 
heart by the congregation of the church militant, in this king- 
dom of Bohemia, meeting at Lys4. O that this active love and 
the light of your Graces may illuminate others, that they, too, 
may take pity on the distressed Joseph-like condition of this 
miserably furnished house of God, and bring it to completion ! 
How shall we requite your Graces for the kindness and active 
love which you have shewn towards our poor church? We can 
give nothing more than grateful hearts, which, therefore, we 
send your Graces. Moreover, both in private and public divine 
service we will not cease to pray the Lord God for your Graces. 
May it please the Lord God Almighty to raise up yet other 
Nehemiahs and Tobits besides your Graces ! 

“ Thanking your Graces with grateful heart, on behalf of the 
whole church, for this kindness and sincere love, I pray that the 
Lord God, abundant in mercy, who is especially the father of 
widows and orphans, may cover your Graces, whilst still in this 
vale of tears, with the wings of His protection, and protect you 
from all evil. May the recompence of your Graces for this guod 
work be complete before our God for ever! May the prayers 
and alms of your Graces come into remembrance before God ! 
and may it please the Lord, who is mighty above all to do 
much more abundantly than we can ask or think, to give you 
your heart’s desire! Herewith, together with the whole church, 
I commend myself humbly and faithfully to your Graces, and 
remain, 

* Your Graces’ humble servant, 
“ Lysa, in Bohemia, “ SrrpHen RiMAny, 

Oct. 25, 1790.” *¢ Spiritual Pastor.” 

This spiritual pastor, Stephen Rimany, removed from the 
church of Lys4 to that of Czernilow, in the circle of Koénigratz, 
and finished his official career, as minister at Lys4, on June 12, 
1793. 

He was succeeded by John Wégh, also a Hungarian by 
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birth, as the third spiritual pastor of Lys4. In his time a par- 
sonage was built, the upper roof of the house of God completed, 
and the house of God raised higher. Wishing to build an 
expensive’ parsonage, as the little church was unable to meet 
the cost, he wrote to Hungary and Transylvania for alms; and, 
in fact, obtained assistance, viz., two hundred and fifty florins 
(£25) from Hungary, one hundred and fifteen florins (€11 10s.) 
from Transylvania, and ten florins (€1) from Herrnhut. The 
parsonage was built in 1794. This spiritual pastor received a 
call from the church of Libisz, where he had formerly been, and 
transferred himself thither, after having done duty at Lysa fora 
little more than three years. 

The fourth spiritual pastor, Stephen Berety, remained here 
only one year, as his object was to return to his native country, 
Hungary ; but, as travelling was dangerous, he was compelled 
to remain still in Bohemia, and thus spent this one year in the 
ministry of the church of Lysa. 

The fifth spiritual pastor was Stephen Ivany. In his time, 
the under roof or ceiling of the temple of God was constructed, 
the temple completely whitened, and also a church-gallery con- 
structed. This spiritual pastor remained here two years, having 
received a call from the church of Leczitz, in the lordship of 
Raudnitz. 

After his departure, the church of Lys4 remained for seven 
months without a pastor ; and the elders wrote an honourable 
invitation and earnest petition to Stephen Rimany, at Czernilow, 
who had already been clergyman at Lysé. They betook them- 
selves to him in their necessity, being persuaded, beyond question, 
of the patient kindness of that clergyman, who had governed 
their church previously for eight and a half years, whereas three 
other clergymen had succeeded each other there in the space of 
six years. Stephen Rimény, therefore, considering the melan- 
choly position and gloomy circumstances Of this church, although 
in the church of Czernilow he was in the receipt of a yearly 
salary of three hundred florins (£30), with a quantity of corn 
for bread, nevertheless, from love, accepted this invitation, and 
began to perform his duties at Lys4 on the festival of Whit- 
suntide. 

In the time of this sixth minister, a brother and zealous 
member of the church, Waclaw Trzicky, of Litol, caused to be 
made, at his own expense, a pulpit, which cost him, altogether, 





¢ How splendid a house it was, the reader may judge from the fact, that it 


had only three rooms, one with two windows and two with one.—Editor of 
Extracts. 
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one hundred and forty florins (£14). In the year 1803, the 
church presented a petition to his Excellency Count Sweerz, 
of Spork, owner of the lordship, requesting him to present, for 
the use of the house of prayer, some useless benches from the 
old church, formerly belonging to our ancestors the Bohemian 
brethren, that were lying as lumber. He acceded to the 
request, and presented twenty old deal benches to the church. 

Tt will not be superfluous to remark here, that from the year 
1800 to 1805, a great dearth of corn prevailed in Bohemia, so 
that a great famine arose, and the poor, being unable to purchase 
themselves corn, were compelled—especially in the mountains— 
to stay their hungry stomachs with clover and other plants. 
The Lord God Almighty was greatly displeased with his people, 
and that for extreme lukewarmness in religion, for great pride 
and shameless godlessness, which were prevalent at that time. 
May the God of heaven himself convert his people, and turn 
away these his plagues from us ! 

In the time of the seventh spiritual pastor, Antonin Bube- 
niczek, a native Bohemian, a patent was issued by the govern- 
ment (owing to financial necessity in the wars with the emperor 
Napoleon), to the effect that every individual must pay a certain 
sum of money, that his vessels of gold and silver might not be 
taken for the use of the Imperial mint, on payment of which 
sum they were to be stamped with the letter B. This church, 
also, was then obliged to produce and redeem its vessels of gold 
and silver. Such were the above-mentioned richly gilt silver 
chalice and paten. For the redemption of these vessels, the 
sum of thirteen florins (£1 6s.) was collected from the more 
active members of the church. But this sum was not sufficient 
to release both vessels, and the paten had to be given up, and 
thus was lost to the church. But the chalice was brought home 
and redeemed, as is proved by the quittance lying in the church 
chest, which was also copied by order of the Consistory at 
Vienna, and sent to Vienna through the provisional superinten- 
dent Ladislaw Bak. This took place in 1811, the year in which 
the famous financial patent was issued. 

In 1813, it was ordained by a court decree for the avoidance 
of all offence, that was given by the performance of rough work 
on the part of the non-catholics on the festivals observed in the 
Popish church, that the pastors should not fail forthwith to 
publish the prohibition of this rough work, on the festivals of the 
Romish church, in the public meetings of the congregation, that 
all offence might be put a stop to, and due reverence preserved 


_towards the dominant religion. This was published in this 


church on the 20th of June. 
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On Dec. 15, in the year 1815, died our brother of blessed 
memory, Jan Wodnansky, and on the 16th of the same month 
his mother, the widow of Jan Wodnansky, an active member 
of our church, from whom the place, on which the temple of the 
Lord stands, was purchased for fifty florins. Both were buried 
at the same time, on Dec. 18, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of people, and were laid, both the son and the mother, in 
one grave. They left but one descendant, John, a youth of 
fifteen, in whom we all had good hopes that he would follow the 
steps of his excellent father, but herein we were all utterly 
deceived ; for, after his father’s funeral, he appeared no more in 
our temple, but four days afterwards (probably owing to the 
influence of his bigoted mother, who was attached to the Romish 
religion, and her silly friends), he announced to the Popish 
clergyman his intention of passing to the Church of Rome, and, 
in fact, foolishly passed over to the Romish religion. Thus, the 
remarkable family of the Wodnanskys, who had been, in the 
beginning, prominent pillars of our church, disappeared before 
five and thirty years had passed away. 

In 1816, a red altar cloth, with a yellow fringe, was pur- 
chased to cover the table of the Lord, at the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Such a cloth was much wanted, for the two 
that had been sent as a present from Transylvania were already 
almost worn out. This was remarked by the pious Tabitha, of 
our church, Elizabeth, widow of Czalda, of Stratow, who imme- 
diately offered forty florins (£4) for the purpose, from earnest 
love to the house of God, and thus, by her example, proved that 
even in these lukewarm times there were here and there zealous, 
true widows to be found, who were ready to contribute to the 
glory of God out of that which He has granted them according 
to the flesh. May her memory be blessed among our posterity, 
for we have a sure and certain hope that she is already receiving, 
from the mercy of God, the recompence of her Christian conver- 
sation on earth ! 

In the same year was also fulfilled the earnest desire of our 
brethren who were desirous and able to lay to heart the present 
hard and dear times, in accordance wherewith several pieces of 
land were to be purchased, for the easier maintenance of the 
clergyman of the place. A suitable piece of ground was offered 
for sale from the land of Kaspar Kaplan, our brother, and was 
purchased for the use of our poor little church, at the price of 
five hundred and sixty florins (£56), and paid for. Since, how- 
ever, we had not so large a sum of ready money, we were 
compelled to borrow three hundred florins from brother Wojtech 
Kulich, the miller, of Bendtky, and one hundred florins from 
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another brother, Mikulas Kaplan, a debt which burthened our 
church for several years afterwards, till at length, by God’s help, 
it was liquidated. 

In 1817, on Nov. 2, the church of Lysa, along with the rest 
of the evangelical churches in the Austrian dominions, cele- 
brated the so-called jubilee of the Reformation (in commemora- 
tion of the German Reformation effected by Dr. Martin Luther 
in 1517), with regard to which solemnity a memorial book was 
published, containing a description of the celebration in each 
and every church. The preacher, Gerson Tandy, in his sermon 
on the prescribed text, earnestly exhorted his hearers to grati- 
tude to God for the liberty granted to their church, and finished 
his discourse with the following words :— 

“Let us take seriously to heart the consciousness of the 
freedom that we have obtained, and now that all oppressive diffi- 
culties in the way of our religion have disappeared, let us use 
our freedom for our real good! Under the pretence of freedom 
let us not give way to the body, but through love let us mutually 
assist each other! Let us be free, yet not having freedom as a 
cloke for our own wickedness, but asservants of God! Let not 
bodily passions and evil desires pass with us from the third to 
the fourth century of the renovation of the church, that it may 
not testify against us and accuse us of those misdeeds which 
were found among us in the last century! And since we can 
now boast of a Christian toleration, let this truth be our con- 
stant rule for the future, that it is our duty to conduct ourselves 
in a friendly manner and without offence towards people of an- 
other creed, in order that by our actions all men may under- 
stand of what religion we are, since we observe the friendliness 
and love enjoined by Christ in our social intercourse, order and 
discipline in our homes, holiness without hypocrisy in our 
churches, honourable rectitude in our dealings, and good sense 
in our religion according to the Word of God! 

“Let us strive for this, that we may be good ancestors to our 
posterity, that they may honour our names, even when our bodies 
are reduced to dust in the earth, even as we can boast of the 
good report and constancy in the faith of our own predecessors 
of blessed memory! God grant that my words may be fulfilled ! 
God grant that our good thoughts of to-day at the present 
solemnity may remain in blessed recollection in our church at 
Lysi! On this day hundred years—if we are no more here— 
may our posterity have good cause to remember with joy and 
gratitude the great things that the Lord has done with us!” 

It is proper to mention here for the sake of grateful remem- 
brance, that the neighbouring evangelical church of Wtelno 
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celebrated this jubilee festival by an act of generous beneficence, 
presenting all that came into its treasury at this festival, viz., 
fifty-one florins fifteen kreutzers (£5 2s. 3d.), to our church at 
Lysa towards the payment of the debt with which it was burth- 
ened through the purchase of the church land above-mentioned. 

In 1823 the spiritual pastor of Lys4, Gerson Tandy, con- 
sidering the poverty of the local church, his own large family, 
and also the ingratitude of many of its members—for he had 
one hundred and thirty-five florins (€13 10s.) owing to him 
among them, which he could not in any wise obtain—at length 
after twelve years service departed to Hungary, the native 
country of his excellent father, finishing his official connexion 
with Lys& with these words in his farewell sermon: “Thus, 
therefore, brethren, forgetting those things that are behind us, 
I commend you to God and to the Word of his grace, who is 
also able to build you up and to give you an inheritance; and 
may he build you up and give it you amongst all his saints !— 
Amen, Amen, Amen!” 

The ninth spiritual pastor, who came hither from the church 
of Dwakaczowitz in the circle of Chrudim, was named Gerson 
Szalatnay, also a Hungarian, who of all the clergymen of Lysa 
held his office the longest, viz., for full thirty ) ears, to the end 
of 1854. 

In the time of this clergyman, in the year 1827, on the 
motion of some of the more zealous members, the temple of the 
Lord, which had not been whitened outside for almost thirty- 
eight years and looked very dismal, was entirely coloured yellow, 
and the whole roof too inside, which was very much decayed, 
was repaired. 

In 1839, on Feb. 3, in accordance with an order received 
from the superior authorities, the preacher was obliged to give 
out the following notice in the temple of the Lord :— 

“Notice is hereby given, that, if any Catholic Christian 
visit our temple of the Lord, he may not be permitted to remain 
there, since this is forbidden by the supreme authority, which 
will not allow any dissemblers. Wherefore, if any such person 
be found here, let him avoid offending, and let him be in this 
respect obedient to the supreme ordinance. To each who may 
be convinced of the truth of our evangelical religion, the way is 
opened for him legally, that is after six weeks’ instruction, to 
pass over to it; but clandestine visiting our church is strictly 
forbidden. Wherefore, let every one act in accordance here- 
with.” This notice was read in the presence of the official of 
the supreme chancery at Lys4, Em. Dostraszil. 

On July 8, 1837, a great fire broke out in the town of Lysa 
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which destroyed about fifty houses. The fire broke out in the 
barn of a citizen immediately behind our church, and our church 
too immediately lay in ashes. Although the roof, the benches, 
and the organ remained uninjured, yet some days afterwards 
through a violent rain the whole ceiling fell in and so injured 
the organ, that its repair cost over seventy florins (£7). In the 
same year through the greatest energy on the part of the minister 
and the members of the church, the temple of the Lord, which 
presented a very melancholy spectacle, was entirely rebuilt with 
a new front ; but a debt of more than two hundred florins (£20) 
was incurred, because the expenses were large, and the members 
were already exhausted in making offerings for the house of the 
Lord. A petition for eleemosynary assistance was sent to their 
kindred in the faith in all the Austrian territories, but very little 
aid was obtained, so that the church was long before it paid the 
debt. In this great fire the parsonage garden was also destroyed, 
which had previously been planted with many beautiful trees, 
and produced good crops of fruit. The great power of God was 
manifest here in the circumstance, that the parsonage, which 
only stands a couple of yards off the church, did not become a 
victim to the devouring element. 

[On April 5, 1861, the imperial patent was issued, which 
proclaimed religious equality throughout the Austrian empire. 
A new and freer constitution was also given to the Protestant 
churches. The pastor, Gerson Szalatnay, had died in 1854, and 
in 1862 the Rev. Joseph Prochazka, was elected to the living of 
Lysé. He was then holding a benefice at Namslau, in the 
Prussian Silesia, on the boundary line between the Polish and 
German populations, and had the charge of the Polish portion 
of the congregation of Namslau. He is the translator of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences into 
Bohemian, and his translation has already reached a second 
edition. He made a considerable pecuniary sacrifice in leaving 
Namslau for Lys; for which may the Lord reward him! ] 

A. H. Wraristaw. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE RABBINIC BIBLE: BY JACOB BEN 
CHAJIM. 


Translated from the Rabbinical Hebrew, with explanatory notes, by 
CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG, LL.D. 


[Translator’s note.—If the statement of the learned Kenni- 
cott is true, that ‘this preface being printed in the rabbinical 
character, which few Christians ever read, and fewer explain, 
has continued almost unknown,” and very few will be disposed 
to question it, a translation of Jacob Ben Chajim’s remarkable 
Introduction to Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible will be considered 
no mean contribution to the cause of Biblical literature. Kenni- 
cott, it is true, has to some extent made this introduction more 
generally known to critics of the Old Testament text, by pub- 
lishing a Latin translation of it,* which he discovered in MS. in 
the Bodleian library. But this hardly contains more than half 
of the actual introduction, and many passages of the printed 
portions, I may safely affirm, are as difficult to be understood by 
those whom it is designed to enlighten, as the original itself. In 
my translation I have aimed to be literal, and have added notes 
wherever I thought they were required to elucidate the version. 
But for Dr. Alexander’s new edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, in 
which almost every Jewish subject bearing upon Biblical litera- 
ture is discussed, these notes would have had to be more lengthy 
and more numerous. May this translation of the work of the first 
labourer at the Massora induce some critics of the Old Testament 
text to devote their energies to this much neglected subject. ] 


Praisep be the Creator, who exists and yet none can see him, 
who is hidden and yet found by every one that seeks him, who 
graciously bestowed language on mankind in order that they 
might communicate precious things joined together by wisdom, 
so as to become one, to gather his rain and flame, and learn his 
words and ways. He endowed his people, his first-born Son, 
with the holy tongue, which is the language of the law and the 
Prophets, and is very wonderfully adapted to open the eyes of 
the blind and impart light unto them, so that all the nations of 
the world may know that there is nothing like this holy language 
in purity of style and charm of diction; it is like a tree of life 
to those who possess it, and its wisdom imparts life to the owner 
thereof. Now God gave it to his people whom he had chosen 
for himself—gave it to them only to be concealed under the 
shadow of their hands; for they alone know its mysteries, its 





* The State of the printed Hebrew Text of the Old Testament considered. Dis- 
sertation the second. Oxford, 1769. p. 229—244. 
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grammar, its rules and its intricacies. And the men of the 
Great Synagogue, in whom was heavenly light, bright and power- 
ful, like pure gold, on whose heart every statute of the law was 
engraved, have set up marks, and built a wall around it, and 
made ditches between the walls, and bars, and gates, to preserve 
the citadel in its splendour and brightness ; and they all came 
to its transparent cloud, and burning doctrine, and rising incense ; 
and they sanctified themselves to take the fire from off its altar, 
so that no other hand might touch it and desecrate it, so as to 
become a bat for every fool; they strung together its golden 
words from columns of the word of God,—words of purity; and 
the spirit alighted upon them, and as if by prophecy they wrote 
down their labours in books, to which nothing is to be added. 
The princes of the people gathered together to hear their sublime 
words; and when they had finished their work, the supernatural 
vision and its source were sealed, and the glory and splendour 
departed, and the angel of the Lord appeared no more. For no 
one rose after them who could do as they did. And now we are 
here this day gathering the gleanings which they have left; and 
we capture the faint ones of their rear-guard, and run in their 
path day and night, and toil, but can never come up to them. 

II. Thus says the writer. I was dwelling quietly in my 
house and flourishing in my abode, prosecuting diligently my 
studies at Tunis, which is on the borders of ancient Carthage, 
when time removed me to the West, but did not withdraw its 
hand from afflicting me, and afterwards brought me to the famous 
city of Venice. And even here I had nothing to do, for the 
hand of time was still lifted up, and exalted over me; and its 
troubles and cares found me in the city, smote me, wounded me, 
and crushed me. And after about three months of sufferings, 
I left for a little while the furnace of my afflictions, for I was in 
a thirsty land. I said in the thoughts of my heart I will arise 
now and walk about the streets of the city. As 1 was walking 
in the streets, wandering quietly, behold God (through the exer- 
tions of an Israelite of the name of R. Chajim Alton, son of 
R. Moses Alton, who bestowed great kindness upon me—the 
Lord preserve and keep him)—sent a highly distinguished and 
pious Christian of the name of Daniel Bomberg to meet me, 
the Lord keep him and preserve his mind. He brought me to 
his printing-office and shewed me through his establishment, 
saying to me, turn in abide with me, for here thou shalt find 
rest for thy soul and balm for thy wound, as I want you to revise 
the books which I print, correct the mistakes, purify the style, 
and examine the works till they are as refined silver and as 
purified gold. 
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III. Although I saw that his desire was greater than my 
ability, yet I thought that we must not refuse a superior. Still 
I told him that I did not know as much, nor nearly as much [as 
he supposed | in accordance with what we find at the end of chap. 
ii. of Jerusalem Maccoth. ‘ A man who knows only one book 
when he is in a place where he is respected for knowing two 
books, is in duty bound to say, I only know one book.” And as 
I have no great intellect, how could I, being so low and insigni- 
ficant, undertake such great things from which, peradventure, 
mischief might ensue, seeing that R. Ishmael had already ex- 
horted a scribe in his days, “ My son take great care how thou 
doest thy work, for thy work is the work of heaven, lest thou 
drop or add a letter and thereby wilt be a destroyer of the whole 
world” ‘comp. Sota, 20 a, and in other places), which is still 
more applicable to the present time, when the distinction be- 
tween the oral and written law has ceased, as both are now 
written down, and a mistake may describe the right wrong, and 
the wrong right. Therefore, I felt that I must not rely upon 
my own judgment, but examine two or three codices and follow 
them wherever they agree, and if they do not agree I must chose 
from among the readings those which appear to me unobjection- 
able, and sift them till I am convinced that they are correct and 
clear, especially as Rashbam’ and Rashba’ have already consulted 
in their theological decisions not to make emendations upon 
mere conjectures. 

IV. And it came to pass after I had remained there for some 
time, doing my work, the work of heaven, the Lord, blessed be 
his name, stirred up the spirit of the gentleman for whom I 
worked, and encouraged his heart to publish the twenty-four 
sacred books. Whereupon he said to me, Gird up thy loins now 
like a man, for I want to publish the twenty-four sacred books, 
provided they contain the commentaries, the Targums, the major 
and minor Massora,’ the Keri without the Kethiv, and the Kethiv 
without the Keri,’ plene and defective, and all the. glosses of the 





> Rashbam 0''20 is a contraction of the initials of Yop Mw nN, Rabbi 
Samuel ben Meier, grandson of Rashi and a very excellent commentator of the 
Bible, born about a.p. 1085, and died about 1155. Comp. Alexander’s edition of 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s. v., Rashbam. 

© Rashba xx is the acrostic of oma y Abo’, Rabbi Solomon ben Abra- 
ham ben Adereth, a celebrated Talmudist and Kabbalist who was born at Barce- 
lona, about a.p. 1235 and died 1310. 

4 A full description of the Rabbinic Bible will be found in Alexander’s 
edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, under the article ‘ Jacob 
B. Chajim.” 

* For an explanation of Keri without Kethiv, and Kethiv without Keri, see 
below, sections vi., xix., note. 
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scribes, with appendices containing the major Massora according 
to the alphabetical order of the Aruch, so that the reader may 
easily find what he wants. Like a bear bereft of its young ones 
he hastened to this work, for he loved the daughter of Jacob. 
He summoned the workmen who were skilled in printing, and 
each one with his tools in his hand at once betook himself to 
the work. Seeing then that the work was urgent, and that it 
would redound to the glory of Israel, inasmuch as it will shew 
the nations and princes the beauty and excellence of our holy 
law, for since it was committed to writing nothing has appeared 
like it; and seeing, moreover, that its excellency was magnified 
in the eyes of the publishers, becoming as it were the chief 
corner-stone with him, I set my face to the fulfilling of his desire. 

V. And now since many of the people, and among them are 
even some of the different classes of our learned contemporaries, 
who in their heart value neither Massora nor any of the methods 
of the Massora, say, What profit can be derived from the Mas- 
sora? and for this reason it has almost been forgotten and 
lost, therefore I shook my lap (or bestirred myself), as this 
afforded me the opportunity to do the work of the Lord, to shew 
the nations and the princes the value of the Massora; for with- 
out it none of the sacred books, and particularly the Pentateuch, 
can be written with propriety and correctness. 

VI. We purpose in the first place to reply to, and refute, 
some of the later great sages of blessed memory, who were 
nearer our time, and who maintained that the Keri and the 
Kethiv originated as follows. During the Babylonian captivity 
when the sacred books were lost and scattered about, and those 
wise men who were skilled in the Scriptures were dead, the men 
of the great synagogue found different readings in the sacred 
books; and in every place where they met with a doubtful and 
perplexing case they wrote down a word in the text, but did not 
put the vowels to it, or wrote it in the margin and left it out in 
the text, not being sure what they found. Thus for their words. 
But I am far from adopting their opinion, as I shall shew in the 
sequel, and refute them from the Talmud. 





f The Aruch (Jw) is the celebrated Rabbinic and Aramaic Lexicon of R. 
Nathan B. Yechiel, which was finished about a.p. 1101, 1102. It was first pub- 
lished sometime before 1480 in square letters, in Pisauri 1517, then in Venice 1531, 
by Bomberg, in beautiful square letters, and several times since. The best edition, 
however, is that of Landau, in five volumes, Prague, 1819—1824. Etheridge’s 
description of the time when this Lexicon was finished, as well as his remarks 
about the editio princeps (Jerusalem and Tiberius, Longmans, 1856, pp. 284, etc.) 
are incorrect. Comp. Steinschneider, Catalogus Libr. Hebr. in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana, col. 2040—2043. Zunz, Notes on Asher’s Edition of the Itinerary of 
Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, London, 1841, vol. ii., p. 18. 
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VII. I shall, secondly, notice the differences which in many 
places exist between our Talmud and the Massorites, and every- 
where side with the latter, and state what we have learned from 
them. 

VIII. I shall, thirdly, refute the heretics who dared to accuse 
us of wilfully altering and changing passages in our holy law, as 
in the case of the eighteen emendations of the scribes, the Tikun 
Sopherim, the Itur Sopherim, the Keri, and the Kethiv and the 
order of the language. 

IX. I shall, fourthly, explain the order which I have adopted, 
both in the minor and major Massora, to facilitate the reader. 

X. Let me then, firstly, do battle with the sages of blessed 
memory, who lived nearer our time, for they spoke unseemly 
against our holy law, saying that the Keri and the Kethiv exhibit 
the doubts which the men of the great synagogue entertained. 
And these are their names and these their words. 

XI. The Ephodi* in chap vii. of his grammar writes as follows, 
“Ezra the priest, who was the most accomplished and the chief 
of the scribes, bestirred himself, and exerted all his powers to 
rectify what was wrong, and in like manner acted ali the scribes 
who followed him. They corrected all the sacred books as much 
as possible, in consequence of which they have been preserved to 
us perfect in the commandments, the chapters, the verses, the 
words, letters, plene, defective, the abnormal and normal phrases 


‘ and the like, and for this reason are denominated scribes. To 


this effect they have also composed treatises which are the books 
of the Massora, and made the Keri and Kethiv, in every passage in 
which they met with some obliterations and confusion, not being 
sure what the precise reading was.”” Thus far are his words. 
XII. But what surprises me still more is, that so holy a man 
as Kimchi‘ should also utter similar things in his introduction 
to the earlier prophets. The following is his language, “It 
appears that these words (i. e., the Keri and Kethiv) originated 
because the sacred books were lost and scattered about during 
the Babylonian captivity, and the sages who were skilled in the 





* For an explanation of these terms, see below, 2 XIX., XXVII., XLIII. 

* Ephodi *tx="ex is a contraction: of the initials of pw mene ww I Pro- 
phiath Duran, the signature of the celebrated polemical writer against Chris- 
tianity, who was called Isaac ben Moses Ha-Lavi, and flourished a.p. 1391—1403. 
For particulars of this writer see Alexander’s edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s.v. 
Prophiath Duran. 

The Kimchi here referred to is David Kimchi, also called Redak p'n=175 
‘rap (born 4.p. 1160, died about 1235), who wrote commentaries on nearly the 
whole of the Old Testament, the famous Hebrew Grammar called ‘noon, and the 


Lexicon entitled Owen and who may be regarded as the teacher of Hebrew of 
both Jews and Christians throughout Europe. 
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Scriptures were dead. Whereupon the men of the great syna- 
gogue, who restored the law to its former state, found different 
readings in the books, and adopted those which the majority of 
copies had, because they, according to their opinion, exhibited 
the true readings. In some places they wrote down one word in 
the text but did not punctuate it, or noted it in the margin but 
omitted it from the text, whilst in other places they inserted one 
reading in the margin and another in the text.” Thus far is his 
language. 

XIII. Don Isaac Abravanel,/ the memory of the righteous be 
blessed, refutes them in his introduction to Jeremiah in this 
manner, and these are his words :—“ The opinion wherein all 
these wise men agree, and their conclusions, are far from being 
mine. For how can I believe with my heart, and speak with 
my lips, that Ezra the scribe found the book of the law of God, 
and the books of his holy prophets, in an unsettled state through 
obliterations and confusions? Is not the scroll of the law in 
which one letter is omitted illegal? How much more must it 
be so through the Keri and the Kethiv, which are found in the 
law, since, according to the Keri, many letters are wanting in 
the law, etc.?” 

XIV. Again he says, and these are his words, “ Behold, I 
ask these men if, according to their prevailing opinion, the Keri 
and the Kethiv originated because they [Ezra and his associates} 
found various readings, and Ezra was not sure which was the 
right one, put down both readings, one in the margin and the 
other in the text, if it be so, why should we, in explaining the 
Scriptures, always follow the Keri and not the Kethiv? And 
why should Ezra, who was himself doubtful, always put the 
points in accordance with the Keri, and not with the Kethiv ? 
And if he meant [to give preference to the Keri] he ought to 
have inserted the Keri in the text, as it is the true one and 
agrees with the points, and put ¢he Kethiv in the margin because 
he did not approve of it. 

XV. “Moreover, if the obliterations and confusion to which 
the books were subject in consequence of the captivity gave rise 
to it [t.e., the Keri and the Kethiv], it ought to occur accident- 
ally in the passage which happened to be obliterated, or in which 
[a doubtful reading] was found. Whereas thou wilt find in the 


law of God in the section > pb; that the Kethiv is OWI ae) 





J Abravanel, or Abarbanel, the famous statesman, philosopher, theologian, 
and commentator of Spain, was born in Lisbon in 1437, and died at Venice in 
1508. For a list of his works on Biblical literature, see Alexander’s edition of 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s.v. Abravanel. ~ m 

* This is the name of one of the Sabbatic lesson, — Gen. xii. 1— 
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and the Keri is DO'NAN qn, and the same thing occurs a 
second time. Now could this obliteration or confusion always 


occur in this word? ‘The same is the case with all, e.g. FY 
which is written twenty-two times “\Y3, and occurs only once as 


plene in Deut. xxii. 19; so also onpya, which is always the 


Keri, and the Kethiv is D'WTTO, and the Keri T3IS2w, whilst 
the Kethiv is always WIADW". It is evident, therefore, that the 
thing is not as these sages thought, and may the Lord forgive 
them !” 

XVI. Abravanel, therefore, submits that the true account of 
the matter is as follows :—‘‘ Ezra the scribe and his associates 
found the books of the law entire and perfect, but before be- 
taking himself to make the vowel points, the accents and the 
division of verses, he examined the text, when he found words 
which, according to the genius of the language and the design 
of the narrative, appeared to him strange. Hence he concluded 
that this must have originated from one of the two causes. 
Either the writer, according to the degree of inspiration vouch- 
safed unto him, conveyed by these anomalous expressions some 
of the mysteries of the law, and therefore, he [Ezra] did not 
venture to expunge anything from the sacred books. Having 
thus perceived that it was written by the highest wisdom, and 
that there was one reason or another why the words were some- 
times defective or plene, and why the phrases were anomalous, 
he left them in the text as they were written, and put the Keri 
in the margin, which simply explains the said anomaly in accord- 
ance with the genius of the language, and the design of the 
narrative ; and of this nature are all the Keris and the Kethivs 
in the Pentateuch. In like manner when Ezra found the word 


DHA which denotes heights, and which conveys no meaning 
to us, he put in the margin the word OTM emerods; 
and this is also the case with the word som, the root of 





xvii. 27. According to an ancient custom, the Jews to the present day divide 
the Pentateuch into jifty-four sections, to provide a lesson for each Sabbath of 
those years which, according to the Jewish chronology, have fifty-four Sabbaths, 


and thus read through the whole book of the law (7m) in the course cf every 


year. Each of these Sabbathic sections or sidra (xv1p), as it is called by the 
Jews, has a special name which it derives from the first or second word with 
which it commences ; and Jewish writers, when they quote a passage from the 
Pentateuch, instead of saying it occurs in such and such a chapter and verse, 
give, as in the instance before us, the name of the Sabbathic section, because 
this practice obtained prior to the division of the Bible into chapters and verses. 
A full description of these Sabbathic lessons, as well as of the manners and 
customs connected therewith, is given in Alexander’s edition of Kitto’s Cyclo- 
peedia, art. ‘‘ Haphtara,” 
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which bow) is used with regard to a queen; he therefore put 
in the margin 73I5W. Or, secondly, Ezra may have been of 
opinion that these anomalous letters and words were owing to 
the carelessness of the sacred speaker or writer; and this care- 
lessness on the part of the prophet was like an error which pro- 
ceeded from a prince. Ezra had, therefore, to explain such 
words in harmony with the connexion, and this is the origin of 
the Keri which is found in the margin, as this holy scribe feared 
to touch the words which were spoken or written by the Holy 
Ghost. These remarks he made on his own account in order 
that he might explain such letters and words, and on that account 
put them in the margin to indicate that this gloss is his own. 
And there can be no doubt that they [#.e., Ezra and his asso- 
ciates] received the text in such a state from the prophets, and 
the sages who have preceded them. Hence if you examine the 
numerous Keris and Kethivs which occur in Jeremiah, and look 
into their connexion, you will find that all of them are of this 
nature, viz., that Jeremiah wrote them through mistakes and 
carelessness, etc. Abravanel has a great deal more upon this 
subject in his introduction to Jeremiah: “ Hitherto [he says 
further on] we have shewn that the Keri with the Kethiv, and 
the Keri without the Kethiv, are simply explanations. This is 
also the nature of the Kethiv without the Keri. When Ezra saw 
that words were put down which have no meaning, according to 
the simple sense of the words, he did not point them to indicate 
thereby that they are not to be read. From this you learn that 
the books, in which there are many such instances, shew that 
the speaker or writer was deficient in the manner of speaking, 
or in his knowledge of orthography. Hence you find in Jere- 
miah alone eighty-one Keris and Kethivs, and in the books of 
Samuel, which Jeremiah wrote, the number of Keris and Kethivs 
rises to one hundred and thirty-three; . . . whilst in the Penta- 
teuch, which proceeded from the mouth of the Lord, though it 
is four times as large as the book of Jeremiah, there are com- 
paratively few, only sixty-five Keris and Kethivs.” Thus far his 
words. He, in like manner, counts how many Keris and Kethivs 
occur in every book of the Bible, in order to shew which of the 
prophets was more conversant with the laws of the language. 
But all his decisions upon this subject are far from my notions, 
as I shall presently shew in refuting him. 

XVII. The strictures, however, which he made upon Kimehi 
and Ephodi are good and apposite, and I shall also refute these 
men in my refutations of Abravanel’s decisions, since both his 
decisions and the opinions.of Kimchi and Ephodi are mere cou- 
jectures, whereas we rely solely upon the Talmud, which we 
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acknowledge ; for the heart of its sages was as large as the door 
of the temple: they are truth, and their words are truth. 

XVIII. Now I submit that Don Abravanel is perfectly right 
in saying that Ezra the scribe, and his associates, found the 
books of the law entire and perfect just as they were originally 
written. 

XIX. But what he says in his first hypothesis, beginning 
with the words, “Either the writer, according to the degree of 
inspiration vouchsafed unto him, conveyed by these anomalous 
expressions some of the mysteries of the law,” etc., till “he put 
the Keri in the margin, which simply explains the said anomaly 
in accordance with the genius of the language” [compare §XVI.], 
all this is not correct. For in the Talmud we learn most 
distinctly, “R. Ika b. Abaja said in the name of R. Hannael, 
who repeated it in the name of Rab, What is meant by 


span wan Sow own wes ods nin D3 NAP 
[Neh. viii. 8]? [Reply]. The words “they read in book in the 
Law of God,’ mean the Hebrew text, the expression 1D") 


denotes the Targum, bow Dw" the division of the verses, 
whilst $9779 12°" signifies, according to some, the dividing 
accents (OD PDH), and according to others the Massora. 
R. Isaac said, the pronunciation of certain words according to 
the scribes (O° DID Npr) , the emendations of the scribes 
(omEID Muy), the Keri without the Kethiv (nd Ny mp), 
and the Kethiv without the Keri (}"p sy yan) are laws 


of Moses from Mount Sinai. The Mikra Sopherim (7710 
DMN5HIO) shews how to read OMY, OMW, ys, the Jtur 
Sopherim DMD WOY is shewn in AYN WIN (Gen. xviii. 


B], Jon ANN [Josh. ii. 16], FONM ANN [Numb. xii. 14], 
DIN? WM OW WIP (Ps. Ixviii. 26], Sx sD JAP" 


' That is to say, since there were no vowel points to indicate when it was 


pronounced y¥ and when Ys (in pause) ; or to shew that Oy and ONY) have 
simply dual forms without being duals ; the Sopherim pointed out how these and 
many other words are to be read. 


™ There is a difference of opinion as to what is meant by O10 Wor and the 
examples here adduced to illustrate it. According to Rashi on this passage it 
denotes the idiomatic construction fixed by the Sopherim, which necessitates the 


writing of WYN We and not We Way, and is called oy because it is ar 
improvement of or ornament to the style; according to others, this ornament 
of style (OME. NY) consists in using the word "Me at all, since it is superfluous 
in all these instances given in the Talmud, as we could very well say, Ow 7) 
TNAPM) DIA, FONN OD Nyy oN, 022, whilst according to the Aruch, as given 
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[Ibid., xxxvi. 7], the Keri without the Kethiv (janns nds pry) 
is seen in FD [2 Sam. viii. 3]; Ws [Jbid., xvi. 23]; OWI 
[Jer. [xxxi. 38]; 5 [Joid., 1. 29]; M8 [Ruth ii, 11]; °N 
[Jbid., iii. 5, 17] ; these words are read (yp) without being 
written in the text Qaxn>_Nby), and the Kethiv without the Keri 
(pp Nn yarn2) is seen in N82 [2 Kings v. 18]; MN} [Jer. 
xxxii. 11]; YD (Jdid., li. 3}; Won [Ezek. xlviii. 16] ; ON 
[Ruth iii. 12] ; these words are in the text, but are not read 
[Nedarim, 37 6.].” Thus far the Talmud. The expression M8 
connected with 7MYMM, some say occurs in Deut. v. 31, but is 
not true, since it is not found in our copies; nor is it mentioned 
in the works of the Massora. The Massora, indeed, does enu- 
merate all the above-mentioned examples [as given in the Tal- 
mud], and even many others, but does not give MS connected 
with PANN, it only gives MN as connected with WHIM, which 
is found in Jeremiah in connexion with the history of Zedekiah 
[xxxii. 11]. And Rashi” of blessed memory also says that 
MYT MN occurs in Jeremiah. As for Jtur Sopherim (OY 
DDD) see below in my reply to the heretics [§ XLIII.]. 

XX. From this then it is evident that the whole of it is a 
law of Moses from Mount Sinai, and that Ezra the scribe did 
not put ¢he Keri in the margin to explain anomalous passages ; 
nothing appeared anomalous to Ezra, nor did he meet with any 
uncertainties and confusions; for the whole of it is a law of 
Moses from Mount Sinai, as stated above. 

XXI. Moreover, I object to Abravanel’s assertion that 


when “ Ezra found the word ody, which denotes heights, 
and which conveys no meaning to us, he put in the margin the 
word OW, emerods ; and this is also the case with the word 
77) 22W", the root of which rv) is used with regard to a queen, 


he therefore put in the margin M245W"” [vide supra, § XVI.). 
XXII. This statement is not correct, since we are distinctly 
told in the Talmud: “ Our sages submit, All the verses wherein 





below in 2 XLIII., it is the removal of a superfluous ) which has crept into the 
text in all these instances through a vitiated provincial pronunciation. This is 
the general opinion of critics as to the meaning of DDD Woy. Compare Geiger, 
Urschrift nthe Uebersetzung der Bibel. Breslau: 1857. p. 251, ete. 

" Rashi is that celebrated commentator of the Old Testament and the Tal- 
mud, who is commonly but erroneously called Jarchi. The name Rashi ‘wn 
is a contraction of pry’ mmr tN, Rabbi Solomon Isaki or Itzchaki=R. Solomon 
ben Isaac. He was born at Troyes, in Champagne, in 1040, where he also died, 
July 26th, 1105. 
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are written indecent expressions, decent expressions are read in 
their stead, e.g., TIADW" instead of mbaw [Deut. xxviii. 30; 
Isa. xiii. 16; Jer. iii. 2; Zech. xiv. 2]; OM instead of 
onpy [Deut. xxviii. 27; 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12; vi. 4, 5, 17]; 
ONIT instead of OM [2 Kings vii. 25; xviii. 27; Isa. 
XXxvi. 12]; OMNW instead of OAM [2 Kings xviii. 27; Isa. 
xxxvi. 12]; odin wn instead of OFPW DD [2 Kings 


xviii. 27; Isa. xxxvi. 12]; mand instead of mam [2 
Kings x. 27, compare Megilla 25 6].” And Rashi of blessed 


memory submits that the expression madiw is used for the 
cohabitation of dogs, as it is written in Nehemiah [ii. 6], where 


byw’ is used in this sense. The Aruch too explains it in like man- 


ner under the words }117, whereas 7213W" denotes the coha- 
bitation of people who are legally married. Hence we see that it 


is not as Abravanel maintains; that OW did not originate 


from our ignorance of the word odnoy, and that bw is not 
used in connexion with a queen. Compare Rosh Ha-Shana, 4 a. 

XXIII. I am not going to reply to the words of Abravanel 
in his second hypothesis, viz., “that the anomalous expressions 
are owing to the deficiency of the writer in his knowledge of 
Hebrew or orthography,” for 1 am amazed that such a thing 
should have proceeded from a man like him of blessed memory. 
How can any one entertain such an idea in his mind, that the 
prophets were deficient in such matters? If it really were so, 
then Abravanel of blessed memory had a greater knowledge of 
Hebrew than they ; and for the life of me I cannot believe this. 
And if they really did inadvertently commit an error, as Abra- 
vanel insinuates, how is it that the prophet or the inspired 
speaker did not correct it himself? Is it possible that eighty- 
one errors should occur in the Book of Jeremiah, and one 
hundred and thirty-three in the Book of Samuel, which Abra- 
vanel himself has counted, and has shewn was written by Jere- 
miah? Can we entertain the idea that a prophet, of whom it is 
said, “ Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee, and I 
ordained thee a prophet unto the nations” (Jer. i. 5], should 
have fallen into such errors? In conclusion, it appears that 
Abravanel of blessed memory had not seen the Talmud on this 
subject; for according to the Talmud there is neither light nor 
any glimpse of light in what he submits. It may, however, be 
that the Don of blessed memory entertained this strange opinion, 
not because he was unacquainted with the Talmud, but because 
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he followed in this respect the steps of the great Rabbi, Rambam? 
of blessed memory (More Nebochim), to shew his ability to 
account for it without the Talmud. 

XXI. If an objector would urge, “ Behold we do not find 
in the Talmud any more Keris and Kethivs, Kethivs without 
Keris, Itur Sopherim, etc., besides those enumerated above, 
whereas the Massora gives those and a great many others, I 
am therefore compelled to tell thee, that in the last-mentioned 
cases we are obliged to account for them in the manner of Abra- 
vanel of blessed memory ; since I believe that all those which 
are mentioned in the Talmud are a law of Moses from Mount 
Sinai, but not the others.” 

XXV. Now though it is true that the Massora does indeed 
count all those which are mentioned in the Tract Sopherim, and 
a great many more, yet this presents no insurmountable diffi- 
culty. For we learn in the Mishna Sopherim, vi. 4, “ R. Simon b. 
Lakish says three codices [of the Pentateuch] were found in 


the court of the temple, one of which read py, another WWy}> 
and the third NW. In the one case it was written TN py 
Op [Deut. xxxiii. 27], and in the other two 21}, the reading 
of the two was therefore declared valid, whereas that of the one 


invalid. In one copy again, Gyre 2a wy Sy7 was found 
[in Ex. xxiv. 11], and in the other two "D'S bre: the reading 
of the two was declared valid, and that of the one invalid.’’? 
Now if there be any foundation in what Don Abravanel said, 
that the reason why Ezra did not venture to omit anything from 
the books of God is, that he considered them to be written by 
divine wisdom, this cannot escape one of the two alternatives. 
Either Ezra knew that they were all a law of Moses from Mount 
Sinai, or that they were doubtful readings, as Kimchi and Ephodi 
maintained. And if you say that he did know whether they 
were a law of Moses from Sinai, why did he not expunge the 
reading of the one copy, and adopt that of the majority of 
codices, seeing that in the case of the three codices found in the 
court of the temple, they followed the majority of copies? But 
you will perhaps say that the MSS. were equally divided, and 
that he could therefore omit nothing, but was obliged to put 
the Keri in the margin. Then let such an one shew me how it 





° Rambam 0'x, isa contraction of the initials of yoo 72 mw) R. Moses 
ben Maimon also called Maimonides, one of the most extraordinary Jews who 
lived since the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. He was born March 30th, 
1135, in Cordova, and died December 13th, 1204. 
~ P The whole of this passage in the Talmud is elaborately discussed by Geiger, 
Urschrift und Uebersetzung der Bibel. Breslau, 1857. pp. 232—244. 
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is possible to read the Pentateuch, when [according to the Tal- 
mud] we must not read a single letter which is not written in 
the text.. How can it enter into one’s mind that we should 
read the Keri which Ezra the scribe put down to explain the 
anomalous text, and leave out the textual reading which was 
written by the finger of God? We are therefore bound to be- 
lieve that all of them are a law of Moses from Sinai. Now 
the same question was put to Rashba of blessed memory, 
“ How can we read OW instead of onoys, and Daw 
instead of sidan, which are not in the text?” When Rashba 
of blessed memory answered as follows :— 

XXVI. “As regards thy question, ‘Seeing that in reading 
the law one must not change even a single letter; how can the 


Prelector read 7225W" when the text has mda, or substitute 
another reading in any other passage for what is in the text, 
seeing that all the Kethivs in the law are according to the Mas- 
sora, and not according to the Keri ?’ 

XXVII. “ The answer is, that it isa law of Moses from Sinai, 
as it is written in Tract Nedarim [37 6], ‘the pronunciation of 
certain words according to the scribes (O7VDID 8779), the emen- 
dations of the scribes (OVDID Woy), the Kethivs without the 
Keri, and the Keri without the Kethivs, etc., are all a law of 
Moses from Sinai.’” From this it is evident that the interro- 
gator did not know that it was a law, since Rashba informed 
him that it was so; and now seeing that it is a law of Moses 
from Sinai, there can be no more any question about it. See 
moreover that even Rashba of blessed memory supported him- 
self therein on the above quotation from Nedarim, in spite of 
there being a great many more Keris and Kethivs than those 
enumerated in the Talmud, as already stated before. If these 
were doubtful readings, why were they not enumerated with 
the three doubtful readings in Sopherim [vi. 4]? Seeing then 
that there are no more than these, it is evident that the others 
were not doubtful, for if they were doubtful they [the Sopherim] 
would in these, as in the former instances, have followed the 
majority of MSS., and not have put them in the margin, as we 
have stated above. 

XXVIII. There is then no more difficulty. As to Don 
Abravanel’s remark, “there is no doubt that they [i.e., Ezra 
and his associates] have received it [i.e., the Keri] from the 
prophets and the sages of bygone days.” To this I reply, choose 
one of the two positions. If you say that they have received 
it from the prophets and sages of bygone days, then this cannot 
escape one of the two alternatives. Either it [the Keri] was a 
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law of Moses from Sinai, and they [the prophets and sages] told 
him [Ezra] that it [the Keri] ought to be so, or they did not 
tell him that such and such readings were a law of Moses from 
Sinai. If they have not told him that such and such a reading 
is a law of Moses from Sinai, then he clearly knew it already 
that it [the marginal reading] ought to be so [in the correct 
one], since it was received so from the prophets. And if it be 
so, what then does Abravanel mean by saying that the sacred 
scribe was afraid to touch any of the words which were spoken 
by the Holy Ghost? Moreover there is another objection [to 
be urged]. If it be so that they have received it so from the 
prophets and sages of bygone days, why have not the prophets 
and sages themselves corrected it? We are therefore bound to 
conclude that the Keri and the Kethiv are both a law of Moses 
a as we have proved above from the Talmud [Nedarim 
37 6. 

XXIX. As to what Abravanel said in his first hypothesis, 
“that the writer, according to the degree of inspiration vouch- 
safed unto him, conveyed by these anomalous expressions some 
of the mysteries of the law, and therefore Ezra did not venture 
to expunge from the sacred books,” this is certainly true, as the 
great Rabbi Ramban! of blessed memory, the chief of the later 
Kabbalists, has propounded it in the Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch (vide in loco). And for this very 
reason I am all the more astonished at Don Abravanel of blessed 
memory, how he could afterwards declare that it is a doubtful 
matter, ascribing in his second hypothesis carelessness to Jere- 
miah, because of the anomalous expressions in YW5) MN. 
TM FENW [Jerem. ii. 24], the Keri in the margin being TWH} 
fem., as is evident from the usage of the language. Whereas in 
fact this is one of the mysteries of the law connected with the 
Levirate law, and the initiated know it. 

XXX. Thus we learn from these and similar arguments that 
the Keri without the Kethiv and the Kethiv without the Keri, 
and all the Massoretic statements, are a law of Moses from 
Sinai, and not as the afore-mentioned sages propound, which is 
evident from the Talmud [Nedarim 37 4] quoted above. 

XXXI. We do indeed find in many places that the Talmud 





2 Ramban {om is the acrostic of yam y2 THD 'n Rabbi Moses ben Nachman, 
also called Nachmanides, and Nachmani, and Moses Girondi. This distinguished 
Talmudist, Kabbalist, and commentator, was born about 1195, and died about 
1270. His Commentary on the Pentateuch, to which allusion is here made, has 
recently been republished in The Pentateuch with the Rabbinic Commentaries. 
Five vols. 4to. Vienna, 1859. For his other works connected with Biblical 
literature, see Alexander’s Edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art. NACHMANIDES. 
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differs from the Massora, as we see in Tract Nidda [33 a] where 
OMIs NWN (Levit. iv. 10] is written SWIM without the %- 
XXXII. Tossafoth’ thereupon remarks, “It is strange that 
the reading of the Massora is plene,” and concludes that the 
Talmud in fact does sometimes differ from the Massora, as we 
find in Sabbath [55 4] on the sons of Eli, where OVA 
[1 Sam. ii. 24] is quoted. And this is the remark of the 
Talmud: [query] “Is not the reading OMVAYD? Whereupon 
R. Hannah b. R. Ishmael said the reading is oylyy:” 
XXXTII. Now Rashi of blessed memory remarks on this 
passage, ‘‘ I cannot understand how this sage is here cited, for 
I am of opinion that the whole passage is spurious, and that he 
never said it, since the reading of the most trustworthy codices 
is OPVAYYD plene, and since it is not mentioned in the great 
Massora, where all the words in which the ° is written (973) 
but not read ("j), are enumerated and summed up. Besides 
the whole question is irrelevant, as the meaning of OWIY is 
not to transgress, but to circulate a report, and this is what Eli 
said, ‘ No, my son, it is not a good report which I hear the people 
of God circulate about you ;? OYVAY" is the plural, and refers to 
mmr Oy, and not to Sy 533, who were the transgressors them- 


selves, and did not make others to transgress.” Thus for his 
language. 


XXXIV. Tossafoth again comments thus upon the passage ; 
and this is its language: ‘Our Talmud differs from our copies 
of the Bible, which read O17, and we find a similar difference 
in the Talmud Jerushalmi on Samson, where it has,‘ And he judged 


Israel (O°YIN) forty years ;’ whereas our copies of the Bible 





* Tossafoth mown denotes those additions or supplementary glosses to Rashi’s 
Commentary on the Talmud which are found along with the commentary of Rashi 
in every edition of the Talmud. The disciples of Rachi finding that the exposi- 
tions of their master might be extended and improved, set about to continue his 
work of exposition immediately after his death, filling up every gap, and using 
up every scrap, which their immortal teacher left. Their reverence for him, 
however, was so great that they would not put down their opinions in an inde- 
pendent manner, but denominated them mennn additions, and hence they derived 
the name Zossafoths. The first Tossafoths consisted chiefly of Rashi’s own rela- 
tions, his two sons-in-law, R. Meier b. Samuel and R. Jehudah b. Nathan, called 

©. 48 . ” 
by way of abbreviation Ribam (7 2"=jn) }2 TT 'y), his three grandsons 
R. Isaac, R. Samuel, and R. Jacob Tam, sons of R. Meier, who are respectively 
called from their initials Ribam (2 M= xn A pn), Rashbam (o’xm—mn 
"ywo ya evaw) and 2. Tam, and lastly R. Isaac ben Asher of Speier, called Riba 
(x’2n= wR Ja pry’ 2), also a relative of Rashi’s. Comp. Graetz, Geschichte der 
Juden, vol. vi., Leipzig, 1861, p. 170, and vol. vii., Leipzig, 1863, p. 129, ete. 
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read (Q™WY) twenty years [Judges xvi. 31]; hence it seems 
that the Philistines feared him [i.e., Samson] twenty years after 
his death.” 

XXXV. To me it appears, however, that there is no diffi- 
culty in it; for what the Talmud speaks about Samson refers to 
the Midrashic interpretation, viz., ‘‘ Why is the verse, that he 
judged Israel twenty years, repeated twice? R. Acha answered, 
From this we see that the Philistines feared him [i.e., Samson] 
twenty years after his death just as they did twenty years before 
it, and this makes forty years.” Hence the Talmud does not 
say, Why is it written in the text, “he judged Israel forty 
years ?” but simply “ he judged forty years,” that is according to 
the Midrash. And now everything comes out right when thou 
lookest into it. 

XXXVI. Now I wonder at Rashi, who was versed in the 
Massora and adopted the Massoretic conclusions, as we have 
seen in the above quotation from the Tract Sabbath [55 4] on 
the sons of Eli, where he argues from the Massora against 
R. Hanna, and concludes that the said passage in the Talmud 
is spurious—that he should in various places entertain opinions 
contrary to those of the Massora. Thus, for instance, he writes 
is his Commentary on Gen. xxv. 6, “The reading is owidp 
without the 5, to shew that it was only one concubine, i.e., 
Hagar, who was identical with Kethora, according to the opinion 
of Bereshith Rabba.’ He also remarks on Numbers vii. 1, that 
the reading is [9D and not M75; whereas we are most dis- 
tinctly told in the Massora that owwarep in Gen. xxv. 6 and in 
Esther ii. 9, is plene in both cases, and the minor Massora 
tells us that mb in Numb. vii. | is plene. 

XXXVII. And again Rashi remarks in his Commentary on 
the Pentateuch, the reading is MMW (Deut. vi. 9] in order to 
shew that even if a door has only one post, it requires @ mezu- 
zah Now I wonder at this, for we find in the Massora that it 
is written with a) between the } and the FM. Rashi, however, 
adopts the opinion of Rabbi Meier in Menachoth, 34a, where 
we learn, “ R. Papa happening to call at the house of Bar Samuel 
saw there a door which had only one post on the left side, and 





+ m7 with the Jews denotes the piece of parchment on which is written 
Deut. vi. 4—9; xi. 13—21, which they regard as containing the injunction to 
inscribe on the door-posts the words of the law. ‘This slip of vellum thus 
written upon is then enclosed in a cylindrical tube of lead, cane, or wood, and 
to the present day is nailed to the right door-post of every door. A detailed de-- 
scription of this institution is given by Maimonides, Jod Ha-Chezaka, Hilchoth 
Mezuzah, vol. i., p. 93, ete., ed. Immanuel Athias, Amsterdam, 1702. Joreh 
Deah, 2 285—292; and Alexander’s edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s. v. Mezuzan. 
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yet had a mezuzah, and asked, According to whom is this? Ac. 
cording to Rabbi Meier [was the reply]. Whereupon it was 
asked, Where is this remark of Rabbi Meier? [Reply] We find 
that a house which has a door with only one post, Rabbi Meier 
says it ought to have a mezuzah, but the sages say it ought not. 
[Query] What is the reason of the sages? [Reply] Because 
the text has M1 in the plural [thus shewing that two posts 
were required. Query.] And what is the reason of Rabbi 
Meier? ([Reply.] For we learn that it is MWS plural, whence 
I see that it cannot be less than two; and when Ms) is again 
mentioned in another verse where it is superfluous, it is to teach 
us that it is NA WIS N34; and every NA WIS 3 is de- 
signed to diminish [the number of posts] so as to have a me- 
zuzah. Thus says Rabbi Ishmael, etc. [upon which Tossafoth 
remarks] and accordingly it would appear that the reading is 
My plene with two Vavs, and not defective with one Vav; 
and this is the remark of Rabbi Ishmael, who says that the 
text is of paramount importance, i.e., that we must explain it 
according to the written text just as we find in Sanhedrim, 4 3, 
in the case of MIHWY. But the fact is that we cannot infer 
anything from this; since we find Rabbi Akiva, who maintains 
that the marginal reading is of primary consideration, i.e., that 
we must be guided by ¢he Keri as in the case of MDW, yet he 
himself admits that text is of paramount importance.” 
XXXVIII. Again, in Sabbath, 103 4, we find Rabbi Jehudah b. 
Bethira says: —‘‘The Scriptures used OFPIOIN [Numb. xxix. 19] 
with regard to the second day of the feast of tabernacles, 7"IDN 
[idid., verse 31] with regard to the sixth day, and OUDWNS 
[ibid., verse 33] with regard to the seventh day,’ whence we 
obtain the final 0 [of the first], the » [from the second], and the 
final 0 [from the third word]; and have therein an intimation 
from the law about the ceremony of pouring out water on this 
festival. Whereas Rashi, of blessed memory, reads [Succa, 46 5] 
DwHwr5 in connexion with the eighth day of the festival [#. e., 


at the end of verse 37], and WDwWAD in connexion with the 
seventh day [i.e., at the end of verse 33].". Now Tossafoth 





¢ These words also occur in connexion with the other days of the feast, but 
without the letters in question; and as, according to the Talmudic laws of 
exegesis, no superfluous letter is ever used in the Bible without its having a 
recondite meaning (compare Ginsburg’s Commentary on Ecclesiastes. Longman, 
1861, P 30, etv.), these three letters have been combined into 0 water. 

« The passage must have been altered since the day of the Tossafoth, and 
made conformable to the present text of the Bible, as in my copy of the Talmud 
there is no difference between Rashi and the Massoretic text. 
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criticizes Rashi, and these are the words of Tossafoth: “ We 


read OVD Won the seventh day, as is evident from Taamith, 
2 6, and from the larger Massora, and not as Rashi, who reads it 
on the eighth day.” ‘Thus far the remark of Tossafoth. More- 
over, in Menachoth, 34 5, Rasbi, of blessed memory, does not 
animadvert upon the Talmud, which reads differently from the 
correct codices, as he animadverted in connexion with the sons 
of Eli [vide supra, § XXXIII.], and yet these are the words in 
Menachoth: “The sages propound, ‘Rabbi Ishmael said in 


nevwd newb nauud, the four compartments [in the phy- 
lactery| are indicated.”’ Thus far the words of the Talmud. 
In the correct codices, however, as well as in the book Tagi, the 


reading is as follows, nevad [in Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18] and 
newwy [Exod. xiii. 16], but there is no) between the 5 and 
the M; yet I myself have seen an ancient codex in which Deut. 


xi. 18 was also written noww, with a 5 after the first . Still 
we may rely upon the authors of the Tossafoth, since they saw 
the book Tagi, and know more thoroughly about plene and defec- 
tive than we know. The Tossafoth on Menachoth observes as 


follows:” “In Deut. vi. 8 and xi. 18 the reading is neu, and 


in Exod. xiii. 16 new, according to the correct codices, 
but there is no ) between the 5 and fh,” and asks, “ How then 
can a dual be made out of it?” If we could apply to it the 


exegetical rule PWN PHO PY VA it would be all right, 
but we find it only applied to letters at the end and beginning 
of words, but not in the middle. Thus, for instance, OW nn 
“HN [Zebachim, 24 5], the first 3 is taken over from ON to 7H 
[making it "57% 07); so also in Baba Bathra, 111. In OAM 
mw andra ms [Numb. xxvii. 11], the > is taken from the 
end of andr, and the 5 from the beginning of saw, and 





* The word nee occurs only three times (Exod. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8; 
xi. 18); in two instances it has no ) (Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18), and in the third (Exod. 
xiii. 16), there is a) after the first 0, 7.e., Mmb0m; hence R. Ishmael regards it 
as a dual, and makes of the three words four, to obtain the four compartments 
in the phylacteries. As the limits of a note do not permit of a detailed descrip- 
tion of these compartments, we must refer to Alexander’s edition of Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia, art. ‘‘ Phylateries,’”’ for it. 

“As Jacob ben Chajim has somewhat abbreviated this quotation from 
Tossafoth, and made it difficult thereby to translate, I have translated the whole 
of it as found in the Talmud. 
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made into a separate word %, 1. @., ab aw nbn Onn: 


To this Rabbi Taam replies, the first ) of nea [i. e., the 
copulative] is taken from the beginning of the word and put 


between the M and 5, thus reading monws, as we find it in 
Baba Meziah [54 b.] on yoy yw FO [Lev. xxvii. 27], 
where the } is taken from 40%, converted into the allied letter 
‘, and put between the FM and 4 of SMYwdN, thus reading 
Vrvwrnt But Tossafoth objects to this explanation on the 
ground that the Talmud asks further on, “If this can be done, 
let us apply it also to the things devoted to the sanctuary, 
where it is written 1) Mw HOM [Lev. xxvii. 15]? And 


the answer is, “ Even if you take away the ) from 5}D%, and put 
it to the end of MYM, it would only be SM*W"IN [making 
no plural].” But now [if Rabbi Taam’s principle of applying 
this exegetical rule be right] we might put the 4 in the middle 
of the word, so as to obtain MNYWN plural. It is therefore 
evident that we never put the letters except at the end of a word, 
as is the case with all the instances which I have adduced.” 
Thus for the words of Tossafoth. Rashi, of blessed memory, 
too quotes the same principle [in his commentary on Baba 
Meziah, 54 5], that we only add to the beginning and end of 
words, but that in the middle the letters must remain as they 
are, vide in loco. And we cannot urge in such a case that we 
cut up the Scriptures with too sharp a knife, as it is urged in 
all other places, because it cannot be called cutting except when 
the words are displaced, as it is remarked there [#. e., in Baba 


Bathra, 111] in connexion with the verse andr ms onny 
[Numb. xxvii. 11] against Rabbi Abja, who wanted to do it, and 
Rabba said to him, “Thou cuttest the Scriptures with a sharp 
knife.” Thus far his reply. 

XXXIX. It appears difficult to me, that when we are dis- 
tinctly told in the Talmud [Megilla, 25 5], “The sages say that 
all passages which are written in the law in indecent expressions, 


are rendered decent by the Keri, as, for instance, IW" instead 
of spo [Deut. xxxviii. 13; Isa. xiii. 16; Jer. iii. 2; Zech. 


xiv. 2]; DMM instead of SY [Deut. xxviii. 27; 1 Sam. 
v. 6, 9, 12; vi. 4, 5, 17]; the Massora should only give six 
instances where the Kethiv is ordrpy, and the Keri DVT 
and omit the one which occurs in 1 Sam. vi. 12; and, indeed, all 
our best codices do the same. Now I cannot account for 
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this in any other way except in the manner already stated 
above, viz., that the Talmud is sometimes at variance with the 
Massora. 

XL. In Bereshith Rabba, on WWHID WW srond [Psalm 
ev. 22] Rabbi Idai remarks the Kethiv is \WW without a 9° [i. €., 
in the singular], and that it refers to Potiphera. Now the diffi- 
culty is that we do not find this » omitted in any codex; nor is 
it mentioned in the large Massora among the number of fifty-six 
passages where the 9 is omitted in the text and found in the 
Keri ; and there is no way of accounting for this again except as 
I accounted for the manner of the Talmud, viz., that it differs 
from the Massora. 

XLI. It is very surprising that we find Rashi, of blessed 
memory, and Saadia Gaon,” giving Keris and Kethivs which are 
not to be found in any copies of the Massora. Thus, for 
instance, Rashi, of blessed memory, in his commentary on 
SAN OY THT [Psalm exliv. 2] remarks that in his copy 
the Keri was TP» and the Kethiv SMP aud I carefully looked 
for it, but could not find it in the great Massora numbered among 
the eighteen words in which the } is omitted at the end of the 
word. And this again is the language of Rabbi Saadia Gaon 
on Daniel xi. 5, “ The Keri is YAYDD and the Kethiv YNID:” 
Now I carefully examined the Massoretic books in all the places 
where the letters are changed, but could not find it; and my 
difficulty is [to understand] how these Gaonim could overlook 
the Massora, for according to the Massora which we have, their 
statements are incorrect. However, they [Saadia and Rashi] 
are much wiser than we who are as it were blind men in a 
window, compared with them. 

XLII. For some time I was in great perplexity ; seeing that 
the ways of the Talmud are different from those of the Massora, 
as we have shewn above in the instance of plene and defective, 
according to whom [I asked myself] are we then to write the 
scrolls of the law, since what is lawful according to the one is 
unlawful according to the other? At the first thought it would 
seem that we ought to write our scrolls according to the Talmud, 
since we have taken it upon ourselves [to follow its authority], 
and since they [i.e., the authors of the Talmud] were better 





* Saadia Gaon (js two) ben Joseph Ha-Pithomi, the celebrated philosopher, 
commentator, and translator of the Bible into Arabic, was born at Fajum, in 
Upper Egypt, a.p. 892, and died in 942. It is somewhat strange that Jacob ben 
Chajim should name him after Rashi, who lived so much later. The title Gaon, 
which denotes excellency, was given to those who were the spiritual heads of the 
Jewish community. 
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versed in the Massora, as well as in plene and defective, than we 
are. Nevertheless, we find that Rashi, of blessed memory, 
draws objections from the Massora against our Talmud, as in 
the case of the sons of Eli, and even declares that the statement 
in the Talmud that the Kethiv is OWIYD is a mistake, as we 
have shewn above [vide supra, § XXXIII.]. The authors of the 
Tossafoth too, raise objections from the Massora against the 
Talmud, and make the Massora their basis, as will be seen in the 
sequel from a quotation in Tract Jebamoth [vide infra, § XLV.] 
Now if the Massora were not their basis, they would not have 
argued from it against the Talmud. But since we see that 
though they were later than the Talmudists, and yet made the 
Massora their basis to argue from it against the Talmud, it is 
evident that we too must act according to the Massora. And, 
indeed, this is the reason why the codices and the corrections 
of the scrolls are all according to the Massora; and of a truth 
the men of the great synagogue [i.e., the authors of the 
Massora] are of great authority, and fully worthy that we should 
rely upon them. And though Rashi, as we have seen, sides with 
Rabbi Meier in the Talmud, in the case of MW, against the 
Massora, taking the Kethiv as MN, as we have stated above 
[vide supra, § XXXVII.], and in many other cases, yet we also see 
that in other places he argues from the Massora against the 
Talmud, as I have shewn in this section. 

XLIII. As to the heretics, there is no foundation in the 
charge which they prefer against us, that we have wilfully 
altered and changed the Law, which they derive from the Itur 
Sopherim (om™DID wy), the Tikun Sopherim (ODI pen) 
Keri and Kethiv, etc., because by [tur Sopherim is not meant 
that they (é.c., the Scribes) have removed the 4, but what is said 
in the Aruch under Wy; and this is its language: “WY 
DH denotes removal, as the Chaldee renders YD sb [1 Ki. 
xxii. 44] by Woy xb; and so we find in Gittim, 86, the nature 


of the bill of divorce is WY) WH, @.e., discharged and sepa- 
rated. Now it appears that the villagers were at first not par- 


ticular in reading the Scriptures, and read osad sqy0 (Gen. 
xviii. 5]; TWAYN ANN) [iid]; DIN WN) OMW Ww 7p [Ps. 
Ixvii. 24]; TAN oN uewnr Sx AD Jnpte: they 
committed blunders at that time, thinking that these were the 


correct readings because they seemed to be so. Whereupon the 
Sopherim came and removed these Vavs, and the reading became 
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again TWIYN WTS, O22 WN, TI DIN PuLwr; and 
when it was seen that the Sopherim had removed these Vavs, the 
words thus corrected were denominated Jiur Sopherim (Ww y 


DD). Rabbi Isaac therefore came and propounded that 
they (i.e., these restored readings) are those received by Moses 
on Sinai. And even up to the generations nearer that time they 


blundered and read 7D by yw" by (Exod. xxxiii. 13] when 
the Sopherim decreed that it should be read without a Vav. 
Thus far his language. 

XLIV. Thus it is evident that they [i.e the Sopherim] 
made no wilful changes. But if they [i.e., the heretics] will 
persist in it in spite of the Gaon [#. e., of what the author of the 
Aruch says], we can repel them with the power of argument as 
follows. Can any man believe that if one intends to make wilful 
alterations and changes he would say, See what wilful changes 
I have made, especially in the Prophets? Yet we find the lan- 
guage of the Massora is, “ Five words are Jtur Sopherim, ete.; 
eighteen words are Tikun Sopherim.” Now if they had intended 
to make wilful changes, they would surely not have proclaimed 
what they have changed, and said, “ Eighteen words are Tikun 
Sopherim, as given in the Mechiltha.‘ Moreover, the Sopherim 
made no changes nor corrections, they only submitted that the 
text ought originally to have been so and so ; but is veiled in other 
expressions out of respect to the Shechina, as you will find out by 
examining the subject. The same is the case with the Keri and 
the Kethiv: they [i.e., the Sopharim] point out what they have 
altered if you choose to characterize them as alterations; we of 
the class of believers, however, believe that they all are [the 
original readings] a law of Moses from Sinai, including the 
Tikun Sopherim. But even if you were still to insist that the 
Sopherim did make alterations, the alterations in question neither 
raise nor lower the points upon which the heretics rest. Consult 
also the history of Ptolemy the king, and you will see that the 
thirteen instances where they made changes, they state the reason 
why they have made these alterations, and what these alterations 
are. In conclusion, the heretics can have nothing to say in this 
matter. 

XLV. But for the men of the Great Synagogue who restored 
the crown to its ancient state, as it is written, “They read in 








¥ The Mechiltha xrbao is a Midrashic exposition of Exodus xii.—xxiii. 20, 
attributed to R. Ishmael ben Elisha, who flourished in the first century of the 
Christian era. For his rules of interpretation and influence on Biblical exegesis 
see Alexander's edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, s. v. Ishmael ben — 

DD« 
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the law of God,” etc. [Nehem. viii. 8], see Nedarim as quoted 
above [§ XIX.], we should have walked about as blind men, 
and as those who are smitten with blindness, and could not have 
found any correct codex, nor any scroll of the Law upon which 
we could rely. Thus we could not have known whether a word 


has the \ conjunctive or not but for the Massora, as Tossafoth 
remarks on this subject in connexion with the Levirate law 
(Jebamoth, 106 4), where “ Rabbi Abaja says the one who sends 
a letter of divorce must not pause after the sv5, and thus read 
"929 MIAN: since this might convey the idea that he wants to marry 
her, etc. Now R. Ashai found R. Kahara, who, being perplexed 


about it, read "329 TAN nb with \ conjunctive; whereupon 
the former said to him, Have you not heard what Rabe said 
upon this subject? R. Kahana answered him, In this case Rabe 
himself yields.’” 

XLVI. Tossafoth remarks thereupon, and this is its lan- 
guage, “In the correct codices it is TIN x5 without the > 
and this is also evident from the Massora [which says], “& 
TIN occur together three times, viz., JOT TT TIS wb 
[Deut. x. 10]; wan mas ND [idid. xxv. 7]; and NSO Sy 
sb aN [Ps. Ixxxi. 12]; and in two other passages it commences 
the verse, and is with the } conjunctive, viz., pMd TAN sb 
(Deut. xi. 30]; and oyda bsp ymwh mem man by [idia. 


xxiii. 6].”” It also occurs in two other passages of the same 
kind, not mentioned in the Massora, viz., in connexion with 


Saul, SD NwrD TIN NOV [1 Sam. xxsi. 4], and in the case 


of Jephthah, mass Ny mdw anv tor dss on [Judges xi. 


17]. Thus far the language of Tossafoth. You can see now 
that if it had not been for the Massora we should not have known 


whether to read TaN ND or Sars why [in Deut. xi. 30]. But 
finding in the Massora that MAN x5 occurs three times, and 
that the passage in question is counted among them, it is evident 


that the reading was not MIN wh) witha. Indeed innumer- 
able examples might be adduced which are like it. Again, the 
Massora enumerates a certain word which is in so many instances 


preceded by ss, but in none of them by nbn, or vice versd ; and 








* The allusion to Rabe arises from the circumstance that he laid no weight 
on a pause. Compare Jebamoth, evi. 6. 
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so all the rest. The same is also the case with MN and NN) 
as for instance DN NWT OSX ADIT ON) AMA ON IN 
mot oa Svan ms Sra [Numb. xxxi. 22], upon 
which the Massorites remark : “And the sign is ppsbys yarn 


the gold belongs to the king,’ and the meaning is, that this 
passage ought to be so, for there are two passages which take 


this 1 before the second and the last nouns, whilst the re- 
maining ones have no copula, viz., the passage before us and 
SADT APT AST YI Swany ww [Joshua ix. 1]. 
Now the meaning of this [Massoretic sign] is that NAMM, the 
gold, which indicates the passage beginning with A737 TAN Ts 
[Numb. xxxi. 22], is similar in construction, and belongs to 
ssid the king, which indicates the passage b> yrows WM 
D.D77 [wherewith the verse in Joshua ix. 1 begins]. From 
this you can see the beautiful and laconic style of the Massorites, 
for thereby they make known to us how the passage is to be 
read and written. If it had not been for the Massorites, how 
could we tell when we find it written "2Y337) “WONT WT 
HT) whether it is right or wrong? The same is the case 
with plene and defective, since with us the Keri and Kethiv are 
of paramount importance, although there is a dispute as to 
which of them should be made the basis [in expounding the 
text], e.g., in Pessachim, 86 6, where the question is about 
bow aims ma [Exod. xii. 46],“ and the similar case in con- 
“nexion with the feast of tabernacles, where we have M3023 MSDa 
M101 [Succoth, 6 4];’ and many other examples might be 





« As the Kethiv is 92% passive, and the Keri 52 active, two inferences are 
deduced therefrom in the Talmud. R. Jehudah maintains that the man who 
partakes of the passover, HE must eat it (5200) in one place (ams m2), but that 
the passover itself may be divided, and a part of it may be eaten by another 
company in another place; basing his argument upon the Keri 52% he must eat 
it at one place. Whereas R. Simeon maintains that the passover itself ir must 
be eaten (2) in one place (778 22), and cannot be divided between two dif- 
ferent companies in different places, though the man himself, after having eaten 
his passover at home, may go to another place and partake of another company’s 
passover ; basing his argument upon the Kethiv 52%, it must be eaten in one place. 

* The word M203 occurs three times in the Pentateuch (twice in Lev. xxiii. 
42, and once in ver. 43); in two cases (Lev. xxiii. 42) it is defective, 7. ¢., without 
the }, and in the third instance it is plene, i.¢., with the 1. Now upon the saying 
of the Rabbins that a tabernacle must have two whole walls, and the third may be 
@ partial one to be a legal tabernacle, R. Simeon remarks that it must have three 
entire walls, and that the fourth may be a partial one, to constitute it a taber- 
nacle according to the law. This difference of opinion the Talmud explains by 
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adduced on this subject (vide Tossafoth on Succa). This also 
obtains by the marginal readings which are not in the text, the 
Kametz and Pattach, and other things of a similar kind, which 
alter the sense, and of which there are numerous examples. 
Again also in the point of the numbers of passages which the 
Massora gives, saying, “There are three or four or more ;” from 
all this we learn many different laws and explanations. Thus, 
for instance, when it is said in the Massora on the word PWN 
that it begins the verse in three verses, and the passages are 


ND MW (Gen. i. 1]; OT nodan mwNa [Jerem. 


xxvii. 1]; and pay maby Mwrera (ibid. xxviii. 1], it throws 
light upon what is said in the Talmud, where it is declared, 
“God wanted to reduce the world again to void and emptiness, 
because of the wicked Jehojakim, but when He looked upon the 
people of his time, His mind was appeased : God wanted to reduce 
the world again to void and emptiness, because of the people of 
Zedekiah’s time, but when He looked upon Zedckiah, his mind 
was appeased [Erachim, 17 a].° Again we read in the Massora, 


“boas occurs three times, viz., WT }2 obs baa [Gen. 
i. 4]; »yNS nM Ww oT pa Som [idid. i. 7]; and 


masa wn nt Sta [1 Chron. xxv. 1]. Now it is said in 
the Talmud, ‘‘ Whoso [in the Havdalah]¢ mentions the separa- 
tions [of God] must not mention less than three, and more than 





saying that the sages follow the spelling m20D2, n202, n202, which makes four 
(since two are in the singular and one in the plural); one of these four represents 
the commandment itself, shewing that we must have a 20, and the remaining 
three indicate the three walls, one of which is allowed by the Halacha to be partial. 
Whereas R. Simeon follows the pronunciation, which is alike plural in all the 
three instances, and hence obtains siz. He then takes one of these three (i. e., 
of the plurals) to indicate the commandment respecting the feast itself, and the 
remaining two plurals, being four in number, he refers to the four walls of the 
20, one of which may, according to the Halacha, be partial. 

¢ The Massoretic enumeration of these three passages suggests an explana- 
tion of the passage in the Talmud, where Jer. xxvii. 1 and xxviii. 1 are con- 
nected with Gen. i. 1, shewing that God wished, in those cases where MUN13 


is used to destroy the work of the first MwN11. May not this striking illustration 
also suggest the design of the Massora in its first origin ? 

4 Havdalah 771.7 is the name of the prayer which the Jews to this day offer 
on Sabbath evening at the going out of the Sabbath and coming in of the week 
day. The last benediction in this prayer, in which occur the passages referred 
to in the Talmud, is as follows : ya ‘nd wp yp. Swann ody yo wre » TON Tu 


7) WIP Pa STO Y AMR MA, MeVET ww pwede oY ps OY Re Ppa WR, 
Blessed be the Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast made a distinction 
between the holy and the common, between light and darkness, between Israel and 
the other nations, between the seventh day and the other six days of work ; blessed 
he thou, O God, who hast made a distinction between the holy and the common! 
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seven. (Query) To say not more than seven is right, because 
seven separations are instanced, and there are no more; but why 


should there be not less than three? (Reply) Because bay 


occurs three times; and as the first separation was between the 
Sabbath and the week days, therefore must the three separations 


be mentioned at the close of the Sabbath, viz., qond VS Ve 


bind wap pa and ovayd bie pa, the fourth sepa- 
ration which is mentioned on this occasion, viz., YWT OY ya 


mara oy mow, is included in bind wip pa, and is 
simply repeated in order to make it agree in sense with the 
concluding benediction” [Pessachim, 103 6, 104.4]. Again we 
read in the Massora, “TM5 occurs four times, and the pas- 


sages are TMD %b> bs [Numb. xix. 15]; aby mrs ww 
Ow [Job xxix. 19]; DIA MND 737 [Psalm v. 10]; and 
MND 35 INDWS [Jerem. v. 16];” and these four correspond 
to the four laws or different distinctions which obtain with regard 
to an earthern vessel, viz., when it has a hole |MM5] through 
which the water runs into it, the law is that it must not be used 
for consecrating therein the water of sin-offering, thus answering 


to mrp %> 55) (Numb. xix. 15], yet it is still a vessel with 
respect to the growing of plants. But if the hole is so large 
that a small root can be put through it, then it is clean for 
growing therein plants, for when a plant grows in a vessel which 
has a hole, it is no longer subject to defilement, thus answering 
to MND waw [Job xxix. 19]; yet it is still a vessel with 
respect to olives. If the hole, however, is so large that an olive 
can pass through it, then it is clean [or not subject to defile- 
ment], thus answering to DI MND 73) [Ps. v. 10], for 
what amounts to eating is the size of an olive; yet it is still a 
vessel with respect to pomegranates. But if the hole is so large 
that a pomegranate can pass through it, then it is no longer 
subject to any defilement, and thus answers to MND DWN) 
(Jerem. v. 16], that is to say, when the vessel has a hole through 
which a pomegranate can pass, it is like a heap of rubbish, for 
it is no longer regarded as a vessel.’ Many of the Massoretic 
signs are used for such explanations in cases without number ; 
some of them are dispersed through the book Mordecai, and in 





¢ Things in a vessel are, according to the Talmud, subject to defilement. If 
the vessel, however, happens to have a hole, then it all depends upon the size of 
this hole, the definition of which is the subject of discussion. Compare Maimo- 
nides, Jad Ha-Chesaka, Hilchoth Kelim, section xiv., vol. iii., p. 350. 
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the Theological Decisions of the Ram., where the latter defines 
what is meant by the word 93), which the Massora says occurs 


twice, viz., "WYXH WIM [Song of Songs, v. 7], and by a) bah 


sm'ort [Prov. xxiii. 35] (by a comparison of these two passages) 
vide in loco. In fact there can be no doubt that whenever the 
Massorites state the numbers 7 or 4 or 10 or 3, they are designed 
for some great purpose, and are not useless. All this shews the 
great sanctity of our holy law, and that the parallels are not 
without design. Moreover when the Massora makes the remark 
in Chaldee, there is a reason for it, which will be found upon 
examination. For this reason I have collected all that I could find 
of their remarks in the Massoretic books which I possess, col- 
lated it and put it in these twenty-four sacred books, arranging 
everything in its proper place, and repeated it again in the larger 
Massora, so that it can be easily found. I might have written 
more largely upon this subject, and shewn the use of all the 


Massoras, and supported it by proofs, but it would have been. 


too lengthy, and the perusal of it a weariness to the flesh. 

XLVII. When I saw the great benefit which is to be de- 
rived from the larger Massora, the smaller Massora, and the 
great Massora, I apprised Mr. Daniel Bomberg of it, and 
shewed him the advantage of the Massora. Whereupon he did 
all in his power to send into all the countries in order to search 
what may be found of the Massora: and, praised be the Lord, 
we obtained as many of the Massoretic books as could possibly 
be got. The said gentleman was not backward, and his hand 
was not closed, nor did he draw back his right hand from pro- 
ducing gold out of his purse to defray the expenses of the books, 
and of the messengers who were engaged to make search for 
them in the most remote corners, and in every place where they 
might possibly be found. 

XLVIII. And when I examined these Massoretic books, and 
mastered their contents, I found them in the utmost disorder and 
confusion, so much so that there was not a sentence to be found 
without a blunder, that is to say, the quotations from the Mas- 
sorites were both incorrect and misplaced ; since those copies [of 
the Bible] in which the Massora was in the margin, it was not ar- 
ranged according to the order of the verses contained in the page. 
Thus, for instance, if a page had five or six verses, the first of which 
began with "WAN, the second with 7955, the third with 7, the 


fourth with mow, the fifth with AWM, the Massora began with 


now, the fourth verse (i.e., 25 now, the word now 
occurs twenty-two times); then followed 33%, the remark on the 
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second verse (i.€., 15 13"), and then the fifth verse (yy awr) 
without any order or plan; and most of them were written in a 
contracted form and with ornaments, so much so that they could 
not at all be deciphered, as the desire of the writer was only to 
embellish his writing, and not to examine or to understand the 
sense. And in most of the copies, for instance, there were four 
lines [of the Massora] on the top of the page and five at the 
bottom, as the writer would under no circumstances diminish or 
increase the number. Hence, whenever there happened to be 
any of the alphabetic Massora, or if the Massoretic remark 
[belonging to a certain page] was lengthy, he split it up in the 
middle or at the beginning, and greatly introduced abbreviations 
so as to obtain even lines. Now when I observed all this con- 
fusion I shook my lap [i.e., bestirred myself], in the first place 
to arrange all the Massoras according to the verses to which they 
belonged, and then to investigate the Massoretic treatises in my 
possession, apart from those which were written in the margin 
of the Bibles. Wherever an omission or contraction occurred 
[in those copies of the Bible which had the Massora] in order 
to obtain even lines or four lines [of Massora] at the top [of a 
page in the Bible] and five at the bottom, I at once consulted 
the Massoretic treatises, and corrected it according to order: and 
wherever I found that the Massoretic treatises differed from each 
other, I put down the opinions of both sides, which will be 
found in the margin of this Bible published by us, with the 
Massora, the word in dispute being marked to indicate that it is 
not the language of the Massora: and whenever I took excep- 
tion to the statement of a certain Massoretic treatise because its 
remark did not harmonize with the majority of the copies of the 
Massora, whilst it agreed with a few, or whenever it contradicted 
itself, or where there was a mistake, I made a careful search till 
I discovered the truth according to my humble knowledge ; but 
sometimes I had to leave it in uncertainty, and for this reason 
there will be found many such in the margin of this Bible which 
we printed. The Lord alone knows how much labour I bestowed 
thereon, as those will testify who saw me working at it. As to the 
revision of the verses, it would have been impossible for me to do 
it correctly without knowing the whole Scriptures by heart, and 
this is far from me. But for a certain book called Concordance, 
the author of which is the learned R. Isaac Nathan,’ who lived 





f The exact year in which R. Isaac Nathan, the author of the first Hebrew 
concordance, was born cannot now be ascertained. He composed this gigantic 
work between the year 1437 and 1445; the editio princeps referred to by Jacob 
‘b. Chajim pot in 1523. 
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some forty years ago, and which was published in our printing- 
office at Venice, I could not have corrected the verses. This is 
a precious work; it embraces all the points of the Holy Bible, 
and explains all the sacred Scriptures by stating all nouns and 
verbs with their analogous forms, and giving at the heading of 
every noun and verb an explanation, saying the meaning of the 
word is so and so, or branches out in such and such a manner, 
and comments upon each one separately. It also marks the 
division of each chapter, and the number of chapters in every 
prophetical book, and tells in which chapter and verse every 
word occurs, #. e., verse 4, 20, or 30, thereby any word wanted 
may easily be found. And if a verse has four or five verbs or 


nouns, é.g., PMNOD 1 busy, you will find it quoted under 


by under J’, and under 71D3, so that if you only remember one 
word of the verse, whether a verb or noun, you will easily find 
the required passage under the root of the verb or noun. The 
advantage to be derived from this book is indescribable; without 
it there is no way of examining the references of the Massora, 
since one who studies the Massora must look into the verse which 
the Massora quotes, and which without a concordance would 
take a very long time to find, as you might not know in which 
prophet the passage referred to occurs, and if you knew the pro- 
phet, you might still not know the chapter and verse. Besides, 
all the world is not so learned in the Scriptures. Whosoever 
has this concordance does not require any more the lexicon of 
Kimchi, for it contains all the roots, whereunto is added an 
index of all the verses in the Bible: none of them is wanted. 
In conclusion, without it I could not have done the work which I 
have done. 

XLIX. Seeing that the Massora was too large to be printed 
entire in the margin, I have not repeated the Massoretic remark 


after it has been given once. Thus, for instance, nowy occurs 
twenty-two times: I enumerated the passages in the remark on 


the words may Mx Mow (Gen. viii. 8], and when I after- 


wards came again to the word now, in another place, I did 
not repeat all these references, having given them once before, 
but simply said the Massoretic remark will be found in section 
m3.” As the prophetic books are large, every prophet having on 
an average twenty-five chapters, my labour would have been in 
vain if I had simply said the word is found in such and such a 





§ mis the title of one of the Sabbathic lessons comprising Gen. vi. 9—xi. 33; 
vide supra, 3 XV., p. 387. 
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prophet, since the reference could not be found without great 
exertion, and the student would soon have grown weary and left 
it off altogether. I have, therefore, adopted the division of the 
chapters which R. Isaac Nathan made, and said it occurs in such 
and such a prophet and in such and sucha verse. Had I at 
that time the Massoretic division of the chapters on the whole 
Bible I would have preferred it, but I did not get it till I 
had almost finished the work. I have, nevertheless, published it 
separately, so that it may not be lost to Israel. 

L. To make the Massora perfect I was obliged to re-arrange 
and correct the larger Massora, for it was impossible to print it 
in the margin of the Bible, and I have therein adopted the 
alphabetical order of the Aruch, to facilitate the reader. More- 
over, all that we have printed of the larger Massora in the margin 
of the Bible, I have also repeated a second time in the great 
Massora, which I arranged alphabetically according to the exam- 
ple of the Aruch, but did not give it again entire; I have only 
repeated the beginning of the remarks. Thus, for instance, I said, 
“s'ty DW, the word IW, occurs fifteen times, as you will find 
in such and such a prophet and passage ;” the same is the case 
with other observations which I have omitted, and this I have 
done designedly. Let an illustration suffice. If the student will 
examine a page of a prophetical or any other book of the Bible, 
he will find that it has generally ten or eleven verses; that there 
is not a verse which is without a Massoretic remark on a word 
or more, and that the smaller Massora notes every word upon 
which there is any Massora, and says it occurs four, thirteen, or 
fifteen times; and that it was impossible to print the whole 
Massora which belongs to that page; hence, when there are 
ten words on it which belongs to the Massora, I only give four 
or five at most, as the space of the page does not admit of more. 
Now the student not knowing whether it is given in another 
place, or where to look for it, might think that this Bible has 
not all the Massora which belongs to it. I have, therefore, been 
obliged to indicate in the root of the word in the great Massora 
in what part it is printed in such and such a prophet, and with 
what sign. I have also been obliged to repeat and state in the 
larger Massora many of the Massoretic remarks which the 
former editors have omitted in many places, because the page 
happened to be just as large as was ‘required for printing the 
other matter. You, therefore, find it many a time stated in the 
margin of the Bible SN ‘DIO OND3, the Massora on this 
passage is in the great Massora. Wherever also the Massoretic 
remarks belonging to a certain page were so large as to render 
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it impossible to give them in their proper place, which was too 
narrow, or wherever there were the alphabetic remarks of the 
great Massora which belonged to the same page, I always noted 
in the margin, “this is one of such and such an alphabet, and is 
noted in the great Massora under such and such a letter,” so that 
the student may easily find it. And you must not be astonished 
to find in the Massora such language as, “it is noted in second 
or first Samuel, or second Kings, or second Chronicles,” or to 
see Ezra and Nehemiah separated ; for the author of the con- 
cordance who divided the law, prophets, and hagiographa, into 
chapters, also divided Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles respectively 
into two books, and denominated Ezra the first ten chapters of 
the book, and the rest of the book he called Nehemiah ; and as 
I have adopted the division of the concordance, I thought it 
advisable to append to the end of this introduction a list of all 
the chapters, with the words with which they begin and of their 
number in each book; so that if there crept in any mistakes in 
printing, they may easily be rectified by this list printed at the 
end of the introduction. We have printed in this Bible the 
number of every chapter in order that the student may easily 
find the passage when the Massora says, “ Jt is noted in such a 
chapter.” 

LI. Behold, I have exerted all my might and strength to 
collate and arrange the Massora with all the possible improve- 
ments, in order that it may remain pure and bright, and shew 
its beauty to the nations and princes, for, indeed, it is beautiful 
to look at. This was a labour of love for the benefit of our 
brethren, the children of Israel, and for the glory of our holy 
and perfect law, as well as to fulfil as far as possible the desire of 
Mr. Daniel Bomberg, whose expenses in this matter far ex- 
ceeded my labours. And as regards the commentaries, I have 
exerted my powers to the utmost degree to correct in them all , 
the mistakes as far as possible; and whatsoever my humble 
endeavours could accomplish was done for the glory of the 
Lord, and for the benefit of our people; and I would not be de- 
terred by the enormous labour, for which cause I did not suffer 
my eyelids to be closed long, either in the winter or summer, 
and did not mind rising in the cold of the night, as my aim and 
desire were to see this holy work finished. Now praised be the 
Creator who granted me the privilege to begin and finish this 
work. Remember me, oh my God, for good ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.] 





THE EARLIER CHAPTERS OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
ESDRAS, AND OF THE ELEVENTH BOOK OF THE JEWISH 
ANTIQUITIES OF JOSEPHUS. 


(Concluded from Vol. IIT., p. 154.) 


In this discussion we must partjcularly bear in mind that the sorrow 
and fasting of Daniel were not caused by the vision and revelation, 
which he evidently appears to have received after his three weeks’ absti- 
nence (verse 12). He had probably hoped that the troubles and calami- 
ties of his people had well nigh ended on their return to the holy city 
of their fathers. He was, however, to be painfully undeceived. The 
tidings of the virulent opposition which Zerubbabel and Jeshua were 
experiencing from their Cuthean neighbours, ‘‘ the adversaries of Judah 
and Benjamin,” the absence of Cyrus, still ambitious and enterprising, 
in some remote part of his empire, which prevented Daniel from making 
application to him for his royal aid in this crisis, stirred up in the pro- 
phet a spirit of earnest and thoughtful prayer to the Most High, to be 
enabled to understand this apparent change in the divine dealings with 
Jerusalem and the temple. 

Thus Ezra’s record of the erection of the altar of burnt-offering by 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, which would naturally be one of the very earliest 
national acts of religion on the part of the returned Jews, and the 
mourning and fasting of Daniel in the third year of Cyrus—not to 
mention the positive assertion of Josephus that Zerubbabel was sent as 
governor to Jerusalem by Cyrus in the first year of his reign—would 
seem to furnish a very reasonable warrant for Newton’s assertion, that 
“the Jews returned from captivity under Zerubbabel, in the first of 
Cyrus, dwelt in their cities until the seventh month, and then, coming 
to Jerusalem, they first built the altar (Ezra iii. 2), and in the first 
day of the seventh month began to offer the daily burnt-offerings,” 
ete. 

Surely when your correspondent discovers that he is not only 
directly opposed to Josephus and Sir Isaac Newton, but also to Daniel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, (for on this subject the opinion of Nehemiah 
would doubtless be that of Ezra,) he will cease from peremptorily 
asserting that Zerubbabel and Jeshua did not come to Jerusalem from 
Babylon until about two or three years before the battle of Marathon, 
and therefore that the temple was not finished aud dedicated until cir. 
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B.C. 487. Could the combined testimony (even if we could really get 
at it) of the apocryphal Esdras, Tobit, and Judith, of Onesicritus and 
Lucian, and of Ferdusi, prevail upon us to accept this ‘clumsy and 
ludicrous” notion against the joint testimony of Isaiah, Daniel, and 
Ezra among sacred writers, and of Herodotus, Xenophon, Ctesias, 
Berosus, Josephus and Justin among secular authors. 

They who believe that the earlier part of the book of Ezra, from 
the commencement to the words “all the days of Cyrus king of Persia” 
(iv. 5) belongs to the reign of Cyrus, will of course allow that, as the 
text now stands, the title Tirshatha is applied to Zerubbabel in Ezra 
ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65 and 70. Of course any one who feels convinced 
that neither Ezra nor Nehemiah could possibly have given to Zerubbabel 
the title of Tirshatha, is at liberty to suspect or believe, as he may 
choose, that in both these books the original text has been interpolated 
or corrupted. 

Before beginning to write my letter on Nehemiah? the Tirshatha, I 
was aware (and it required slight elementary knowledge of the subject 


to be so) that sm and xno (\d») were scarcely differing forms of an 


Aramaic root signifying “to drink,” and that if we derive the word 
Tirshatha from this source, it would be a title peculiarly applicable to 
one who had been the king’s cup-bearer. 

Believing, however, as I still do, that the title in question is applied 
by the sacred historians to Zerubbabel as well as to Nehemiah, I re- 
garded the word as most probably a Persian designation of official 
station. And as there appears to be nothing whatever in the Old Testa- 
ment to lead us to suppose that Zerubbabel’ (Sheshbazzar) had been 
cup-bearer either to Belshazzar or to Darius the Mede, I took for 
granted (too hastily, I acknowledge) that as it was used to designate 
both Zerubbabel and Nehemiah, the title was kindred in meaning with 





« Were we to follow the apocryphal Esdras, we should suppose that Ezra 
ii. 61—63 (Neh. vii. 63—65) is an interpolation, that being ascribed to Zerubbabel 
which properly belongs to Nehemiah. ‘For unto them said Nehemias and 
Atharias, that they should not be partakers of the holy things,” etc. (1 Esdr. 
v. 40.) There would seem to be an amusing blunder here; the apocryphal writer 
having multiplied the one individual “‘ Nehemiah the Tirshatha’” into two, 
“ Nehemiah and Atharias.” 

» Sheshbazzar and Tirshatha have been thought to be Persian names of the 
same office, perhaps of cup-bearer. In Cruden, Sheshbazzar is interpreted “ joy 
in tribulation,” (ng 3 wiv); and again, “joy of the vintage” (in 13, Kal, not 
Piel). But there are one or two objections against deriving the name or title 
~wiww from either of the above combinations: (1.) @ is put for w; and (2.) if 
the name were really so derived, we should expect only a single (z), Sheshbazar 
rather than Sheshbazzar. I have not my copy of Gesenius at hand, but in 
Bagster’s smaller Hebrew Lexicon I find Sheshbazzar explained as “ the Persian 
name of Zerubbabel,” and xminn as “a title of Nehemiah, used with the article.” 

Of the Persian origin of T'irshatha we perhaps know nothing. The Lexicon 
gives win as the proper name of a Persian. Even if we assume that the letters 
of this name (as is so frequently the case with Hebrew ow gl names) are those 
of a significant verbal root in the ancient Persian, we shall gain but little, as 
we have no means of ascertaining the signification of this supposed root. 
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nme (governor), another title common to these two distinguished Jews. 
I could now wish that wherever in my letter the word Tirshatha is con- 
nected as an official title with Zerubbabel, the word governor should be 
substituted for it. 

At the same time it should be remembered that if we derive Tir- 
shatha from xm, and hold it to designate a king’s cup-bearer, and if 
we hold also that the text, as we now have it in Ezra ii. 63 and Neh. 
vii. 65 and 70,° is correct, we may seem to be almost compelled to sup- 
pose that, in consequence of the great affection and esteem in which 
Darius the Mede held Daniel, he was induced (as Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus afterwards did in the case of Nehemiah) to promote a Jew to 
the honourable, delicate, and highly-confidential office of his cup-bearer, 
and that the Jew upon whom the royal choice fell was Zerubbabel, the 
son of Shealtiel. Certainly, to say the least, this would seem to be 
quite as probable as that Zerubbabel, after having resided (while Darius 
Hystaspes was yet only a private person) some time at Jerusalem as 
governor of the Jews under Cyrus and Cambyses, should have travelled 
from Jerusalem, after the death of the Magian usurper, on learning 
the unexpected elevation of Darius to the throne of Persia and Babylon, 
and have been made by that king one of his body-guard. 

The view here suggested, rather than asserted, may perhaps receive 
some support from the following considerations. Jahn thinks that 
“the names of Sheshbazzar and Tirshatha are perhaps Persian deno- 
minations of the same office.” And this is all that he says on the sub- 
ject. If we consult Ezra i. 8, and v. 14 and 16, we shall see strong 
reasons for thinking that the princely descendant of David (Matt. i. 12) 
who in the first year of Cyrus conducted the liberated Jews from 
Babylon into Judea, and who was known to them by the name of 
Zerubbabel, was known to the Persians by that of Sheshbazzar. We 
shall be assisted in understanding this, if we bear in mind that the 
illustrious Hebrew seer at Babylon was known to the Chaldeans as 
Belteshazzar, and to the Jews as Daniel; while his three friends had 
also Chaldean as well as Hebrew names. We may thus suppose that 
Zerubbabel may have received the name of Sheshbazzar in Babylon, 
because he had been raised to some post of trust and honour, which 
may have been that of cup-bearer. 

Mr. Bosanquet insists upon identifying Cyaxares, the son of the 
defeated and dethroned Astyages, (whom, after having deposed him, 
Cyrus made governor (preposuit) of Hyrcania) with the Ahasuerus of 
Esther, the sovereign of a mighty and widely-extended empire, which 
included within its ample limits, Media, Persia, and Elam, and we may 





© Especially Neh. vii. 70. The Jews are described as being in distress 
and reproach in the twentieth of Artaxerxes (Neh. i. 3, and ix. 37); nor is there 
the slightest ground in the sacred narrative for supposing that Nehemiah brought 
from Shushan a large sum in gold. Accordingly the words, ‘‘ The Tirshatha 
gave to the treasure a thousand drachms of gold, and some of the chief of the 
athers gave to the treasure of the work (Ezra ii. 68, 69), the rest of the people 
gave twenty thousand drachms of gold,” etc., belong rather to the time of Zerub- 
babel than to that of Nehemiah. 
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doubtless add, Babylon.4 Yet he must confess that while Herodotus 
gives the dethroned monarch nothing to bequeath to his son, even 
Ctesias and Justin only allow him the power of leaving the remote pro- 
vince of Hyrcania to his heir, and that apparently under the suzerainty 
of Cyrus. Now even your correspondent is scarcely at liberty to sup- 
pose, in direct contradiction to the emphatic and significant silence of 
all authentic history, that this Cyaxares (Ahasuerus), having inherited 
the government of Hyrcania from his dethroned father, and setting out 
from that distant and barbarous region, should have proceeded, by a 
career of warlike conquest which would have well nigh cast into the 
shade the exploits of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, to make himself 
master of the vast Medo-Persian empire,—or that some royal relative, 
overlooking Cyrus, bequeathed to him the ample and splendid realm 
with Shushan as its metropolis,—or that, having won the heart of 
Vashti, he married her, and received as a magnificent dower from the 
bride, to be added to his own Hyrcanian province, Media, Persia, Elam 
and Chaldea. I can conceive few historical problems more difficult of 
solution than the unparalleled elevation of Cyaxares (Ahasuerus) the 
son of Astyages,° the governor of Hyrcania, and ex-king of Media, to 
the throne of that vast empire of which we read in the first four verses 





¢ If we withhold Babylon from Ahasuerus, and suppose that a powerful con- 
temporary sovereign was then reigning over the neighbouring kingdom of 
Chaldea, it will follow that when, at the suggestion of Haman, a decree was 
passed for the slaughter of the Jews throughout the empire of Ahasuerus, during 
the year which was to intervene between the issuing of the decree and the time 
appointed for its execution, the greater part of the Jews of Elam and Shushan 
could have escaped across the Tigris, and have found refuge in Chaldea. A 
similar objection would follow if we suppose Ahasuerus to have been sovereign 
only over a limited portion of Media and Persia. So late as the third of Bel- 
shazzar, Shusan and Elam belonged to Babylon (Dan. viii. 2). And in the ro- 
mance of the Cyropedia it is stated that, in the first encounter of Cyrus with 
Croesus, Abradates king of Susiana (a region bordering on Elam) was an ally 
of the Babylonians, and afterwards joined Cyrus. Babylon, therefore, must 
have been taken by Cyrus; Elam and Shushan have been won over or conquered 
by the same Persian warrior before Ahasuerus became sovereign of the vast 
Medo-Persian empire, which was doubtless ruled over in succession by Cyrus 
and his son Cambyses, from B.c. 536 to B.c. 523. 

¢ I am not aware that Mr. Bosanquet attempts anywhere to remove the de- 
throned Astyages from Hyrcania, where Cyrus had established him, to Ecbatana 
or Shushan, as a restored, powerful, and independent monarch. But he seems 
to make Astyages hold the government of the Hyrcanian province much longer 
than he is warranted by the testimony of Ctesias: for he writes (the italics are 
his own), ‘‘ Cyrus must have come to the throne (of Media) many years after 
the death of Astyages, whose death, as I have constantly asserted, and still 
repeat, took place in B.c. 539.” Astyages was, therefore, fe governor of Hyr- 
cania—Justin expressly says of him, in Medos reverti ipse noluit—about twenty 
years. Your correspondent candidly allows that his chronological system “ is 
= to the —— of a host of able men,” meaning probably, as he has 
elsewhere named them, Usher, Spanheim, Bossuet, Sir Isaac Newton, etc. A 
person ought to be cautious how he opposes the opinions of these modern writers ; 
and, above all, he should be careful of his ground before he ventures flatly to 
contradict Herodotus, Ctesias, and Justin (and we may add Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, and Isocrates’ Hvagor), which he does when he asserts that ‘Cyrus did 
not come to the throne of Media until many years after the death of Astyages.” 
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of the book of Esther. It may be possible to admit that Cyrus, 
deeming Cyaxares to be of too feeble a character to be dangerous, may 
perhaps have made him viceroy of Media; but if we are to believe 
that, without the assistance or even the consent of Cyrus and his son 
Cambyses, this Cyaxares became the mightiest, absolute, and most 
independent sovereign in the world, we can only say in amazement, 
What next ? 

Mr. Bosanquet writes on one occasion, “ Demetrius tells us that 
the last captivity of Judah was 338 years, three months before the reign 
of Ptolemy Philopator; i.e., B.c. Nov. 222+338=B.c. Aug. 560.” 
He has avowedly based his proposed system of reconciling scriptural 
with secular chronology on the supposed fact that the last captivity of 
Judah, and therefore the burning of the temple by the Chaldeans, 
occurred B.c. 560. But the temple was burned in the nineteenth year 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, which year must therefore have partly co- 
incided with B.c. 560. Now Mr. Bosanquet has accepted the generally- 
received view that Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-three years. Hence, 
according to this hypothesis (for no one doubts that the great Chal- 
dean’s reign was terminated only by his death), Nebuchadnezzar, whose 
reign extended to twenty-three years later than B.c. 560, i.e, to B.c. 
537, died about one year after the capture of Babylon by the Medo- 
Persian army under the command of Cyrus. 

But Mr. Bosanquet has also accepted B.c. 560 as the date of the 
overthrow of Astyages, when Cyrus became king of Media as well as of 
Persia. We are thus to suppose that these two neighbouring warlike 
and ambitious monarchs were mighty, restless, and enterprising con- 
temporary sovereigns for more than twenty years,—that for the space 
of nearly twenty years they never came into serious and dangerous 
collision,—that Nebuchadnezzar did not, or could not, prevent Cyrus 
from attacking and afterwards dethroning Croesus, and from the sub- 
sequent siege and capture of Babylon,—and that the once-renowned 
son of Nabopolassar died in a condition little better than that of a 
subject of the triumphant Persian. 

Your correspondent (whether intentionally,—and to evade a portion 
of this difficulty, it is for him to determine) after repeatedly insisting 
upon the accuracy of the date advocated by Demetrius, has, in his last 
letter, without giving any notice to the reader, carried back the date 
from B.c. 560/ to s.c. 564. This change will of course give B.c. 541 





f In J. S. L., Oct., 1860, p. 175, Mr. Bosanquet proposes to raise the date of 
the fall of Jerusalem fourteen years, ‘“ to rectify the chronology of Demetrius,” 
i.e., from p.c. 560 to 574. A correspondent suggests that instead of tAn (338), 
Demetrius may have written ‘ 7% (368),” which would carry back the date to 
590 n.c., J. S. L., April, 1857, p. 169. One would gladly accept this conjectural 
emendation ; as it may seem to be really unjust to the memory of this Jewish 
author, who could both speak and write in Greek, to suppose him to have been 
so ill-informed in the Hebrew, Chaldean, Median, and Persian history and chro- 
nology, as to think that Nebuchadnezzar in the nineteenth year of his reign of 
forty-three years, burned the temple about the same time that Cyrus defeated 
and dethroned Astyages. Surely Demetrius could not have been guilty of so 
anserine an error—it would be very unjust to Demetrius to use the harsher term 
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as the date of Nebuchadnezzar’s death, who would thus have died, if 
not before Cyrus had begun to make his preparations for the siege of 
the Queen of the Euphrates, at least before the Medo-Persian army 
had actually commenced the siege. It would, however, be doubtless 
better for your correspondent to carry back the date in question (as 
indeed he was for a time inclined to do) to p.c. 574, though even this 
date is far inferior to the old-fashioned one of B.c. 588. At all events, 
almost any earlier date is preferable to B.c. 560. For this date would 
make the nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar coincide in part with the year 
of the overthrow of Cyrus; and force Nebuchadnezzar, doubtless very 
much against his will, to witness and survive the capture of Babylon. 

What wonder then if Newton, who held that Babylon was taken by 
Cyrus, cir. B.c. 538, should reject Demetrius’ date for the burning of 
the temple, which would bring the nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar down 
to the year of the triumph of Cyrus over Astyages. Biassed by a 
previously-formed theory, and therefore perplexed as this great man 
may possibly have been by some things which he supposed himself to 
have found in Ezra and Nehemiah, yet Mr. Bosanquet candidly allows 
that “‘ Newton, being unable to shake off the shackles of the received Per- 
sian chronology, places the return” (of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and 
their company) “in the reign of Cyrus.” Let the reader particularly 
notice what a powerful and Newtonian testimony we have here in favour 
of the received Persian chronology. The shackles, which the master- 
mind of the author of the Principia was unable to devise any legitimate 
means of snapping asunder, must have been made of well-tempered 
metal. It is, therefore, no reproach to Mr. Bosanquet to have alto- 
gether failed in a task which Newton himself, even with the supposed 
aid of Ezra and Nehemiah, was unable to accomplish. 

I do not yet despair of seeing your correspondent, in agreement 
with Josephus and Newton, maintain, in the cause of historical truth, 
that Darius the Mede was noé Darius the Persian,—that the Ahasuerus 
of Esther was not Cyaxares the son of the defeated and dethroned 
Astyages,—that this Ahasuerus reigned over the whole of the vast 
Medo-Persian empire,—and (though last, not least) that Zerubbabel, 
Jeshua, and their company, left Babylon for Jerusalem in the first year 
of Cyrus, and some years before Darius Hystaspes became, from the 
condition of a private person, king of Persia. 

Nov. 22nd, 1862. A Constant READER. 


P.S. I have given too much to the supposed Cyaxares (Ahasuerus) 
at the death of his father Astyages. Justin indeed says that “Cyrus 
Astyagem maxime genti Hyrcanorum preeposuit.” Ctesias, the greater 
authority, says that Cyrus made the defeated and dethroned Astyages 
governor of the Barcanii, a Parthian people bordering upon Wyrcania. 





asinine, as his blunder is confessedly by no means large enough to bear the 
weight of the latter epithet. It is very strange that a writer in this enlightened 
nineteenth century, who professes to have read extensively, and spent a con- 
siderable portion of his time on biblical and secular chronology and history, 
should prevail upon himself to accept and uphold the error of Demetrius. 
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There is yet another passage in the letter on Biblical chronology 
which may seem to require a little notice. My remarks may possibly 
lead your correspondent to reconsider some of the statements which 
he has advanced. The difficulty will be best understood by confronting 
the passage in question with a portion of the third chapter of Ezra. 


The italics are your correspondent’s. 


Ezra. 

8. ‘Now in the second year of their 
coming unto the house of God at Jeru- 
salem, in the second month, began Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua and the remnant of their 
brethren, the priests and the Levites, and 
all they that were come out of the cap- 
tivity unto Jerusalem; and appointed the 
Levites from twenty years old and up- 
ward to set forward the work of the house 
of the Lord. 9. Then stood Jeshua with 
his sons and his brethren... .10. And 
when the builders laid the foundations of 
the temple of the Lord, they set the priests 
in their apparel with trumpets, and the 
Levites, the sons of Asaph, with cymbals, 
to praise the Lord, after the ordinance of 
David king of Israel. And they sang 
together by course in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lord, because he is good, 
for his mercy endureth for ever toward 
Israel. And all the people shouted with 
a great shout, when they praised the 
Lord, because the foundation of the house 
of the Lord was laid” (Ezra iii. 8—11). 


Mr. Bosanquet. 

“ The third chapter of Ezra refers 
not to the time of Cyrus, but to the 
time of Darius, because, as before 
observed, the laying the foundation 
of the temple, or palace, Syq, re- 
ferred to in Ezra iii. 10, was in the 
ninth month of the second year of 
the reign of Darius. It is true that 
in the second month of the same 
year, the Levites began to set for- 
ward the work of the house, m3, 
of the Lord, that is to prepare the 
ground for the laying the founda- 
tion (Ezra iii. 8); and again, in the 
sixth month of the same year, the 
did work in the house of the Lord, 
m3, that is, on the site of the build- 
ing (Haggai i. 14). But not one 
stone was laid upon another of the 
temple, 57, till the ninth month 
(Haggai ii. 15; Zech. viii. 9).”— 
J. S. L., Oct., 1862, p. 175. 





The great majority of the readers of this extract from Ezra will 
most probably agree that it was one and the same assembly which, on 
one and the same day, praised God in verses 10, 11, “for the laying 
the foundation of the ¢emple of the Lord,” and ‘because the founda- 
tion of the house of the Lord was laid.” 

This would be true even if we could possibly bring ourselves to 
think that your correspondent, instead of being in serious error, is 
actually right in directly opposing Usher and Newton, and asserting, 
without anything like satisfactory reasons, that the foundation of the 
temple was not laid by Zerubbabel until the ninth month in the second 
year of the reign of Darius; but that the foundation of the house of 
the Lord had been previously laid in the first or second year of Cyrus, 
by Sheshbazzar, a (supposed) predecessor of Zerubbabel in the govern- 
ment of Judea. 

The vast majority of the readers of Ezra will also infer from the 





& It is perhaps an objection to Mr. Bosanquet’s theory, that it seems to re- 
quire us to believe that it was at this time of devoted, zealous, and unanimous 
diligence in the work of the temple, that Haggai was directed to say of the re- 
turned Jews, ‘‘ Unclean is this people, and so is this nation before me, saith the 
Lord; and so is every work of their hands, and that which they offer there is 
unclean” (Haggai ii. 14). 
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tenor of his brief and plain narrative that all the events comprised in 
Ezra iii. 8—11, whether occupying a few days or extending through 
some weeks, happened in continuous succession ; and indeed that no 
important interruption to the work of the house of God until the visit 
of the adversaries of Judah and Benjamin, recorded in Ezra iv. 1—3. 
I cannot see that there is room for doubt on this point. 

Your correspondent will, I trust, agree with me, that on comparing 
the eighth verse of the third chapter of Ezra with the preceding seven 
verses (in which we read that the people gathered themselves together 
as one man to Jerusalem . .. set up the altar. . . began to offer burnt-offer- 
ings... kept the feast of tabernacles . . . afterwards gave money to car- 
penters and masons . . . provided meat, drink, and oil for the men and 
mariners of Zidon and Tyre, to have cedar trees brought from Lebanon 
to the sea of Joppa, according to the grant that they had of Cyrus 
king of Persia, and many of which cedars we may reasonably presume 
would have arrived already in the second month of the following year), 
your correspondent, I repeat, will surely agree with me in thinking that 
the assembly which was gathered together at Jerusalem in the second 
month (Ezra iii. 8), was full of religious and patriotic zeal, and that 
the almost unanimous cry of all hearts would be THE TIME IS COME 
TO BUILD THE LoRD’S HOUSE. 

Now, according to your correspondent, the following events took 
place at Jerusalem in the second year of the reign of Darius. In the 
second Jewish month of that same year, the Levites began to prepare 
the ground for laying the foundation (Ezra iii. 8), in the sizth month 
of the same year they worked on the site of the building (Haggai i. 14), 
and in the zizth month of the same year the foundation of the temple 
was laid (Ezra iii. 10; Haggai ii. 10, 15, 18). 

We have thus, according to Mr. Bosanquet, a period of eight con- 
tinuous months in the second year of Darius. He tells us of certain 
events which occurred in the second, sixth, and ninth Jewish months 
of the second year of this Persian king. How is it that he has said 
nothing of what occurred at Jerusalem and in Judea, between the 
second and sixth months? Should your correspondent reply ‘ What 
historical record have we of anything that occurred in the intervening 
third, fourth, and fifth Jewish months?” Certainly not any, on the 
view of Usher and Newton; though we have rather a copious one on 
his own view. For I would refer Mr. Bosanquet to the following ex- 
tract from Haggai. 

**In the second year of Darius, on the first day of the sixtn month, 
eame the word of the Lord by Haggai the prophet to Zerubbabel, 
governor of Judah, and to Joshua the high priest, saying, This people 
say, THE TIME IS NOT COME, THE TIME THAT THE LORD’S HOUSE 
SHOULD BE BUILT... . Consider your ways. . . Mine house is waste, 
and ye run every man unto his own house. Therefore the heaven over you 
is stayed from dew, and the earth is stayed from her fruit. And I 
called for a drought upon the land, and upon the mountains, and upon 
the corn, new wine and oil, upon that which the ground bringeth forth, 
upon men, and cattle, and all the labour of the hands. Then Zerub- 
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babel and the remnant of the people obeyed the voice of the Lord their 
God and the words of Haggai the prophet. .. . 4nd the Lord stirred up 
the spirit of Zerubbabel and of Joshua, and of all the remnant of the 
people; and they came and did work in the house of the Lord of Hosts 
their God, in the four and twentieth day of the siz¢h month, in the 
second year of Darius the king. 

The following then will be the arrangement on the view of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s eight continuous months of the second of Darius. 

I. (Ezra iii. 8.) In the second” Jewish month, in the second year 
of their coming to Jerusalem (in the second year of the reign of Darius), 
the liberated Jews, under Zerubbabel and Jeshua, zealously and dili- 
gently prepare the ground for laying the foundation of the house. 

II. A short interval then occurs; during which a great change 
comes over the mind of the people. They cease from the work of the 
house of God. They hasten every man to his own house, desiring to 
provide for themselves comfortable dwellings. And to every remon- 
strance on the part of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the people reply: ‘ The 
pond is not come, the time that the house of the Lord should be built,” 
(Hag. i. 2). 

III. The divine displeasure is then manifested. The heaven over 
them is stayed from dew, the earth is stayed from her fruit. A drought 
is upon the corn, new wine and oil, and upon all the labour of the 
hands (Hag. i. 10, 11). 

IV. This is followed by a solemn, yet gracious, interposition on the 
part of the Most High, who, on the first day of the sixth month (iz ¢he 
same year), sends his prophet Haggai to Zerubbabel and Jeshua, who 
says to the Jews : “Consider your ways; go up to the mountain, and 
bring wood and build the house, and I will take pleasure in it.” 
(Hag. i. 8). 

V. The Lord having stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel, Jeshua, and 
of all the remnant of the people, they came; and resuming the work, 
which would appear to have been so unaccountably abandoned, did work 
in the house of the Lord (i.e., ‘‘on the site of the building’’) in the 
twenty-fourth day of the sizth month (Hag. i. 14, 15, and Ezra v. 2). 

VI. Your correspotident seems to think that about ¢hree months 
afterwards (apparently when Tatnai came to Jerusalem a second time, 
Ezra vi. 14), on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, the founda- 
tion of the ¢emple was laid (Hag. i. 10, 15, 18; Ezra iii. 10).' 

Surely the mere statement of that which is so thoroughly improbable, 
is enough to ensure its rejection. It is not by offering such almost 





* That we are to understand that Haggai and Zechariah are speaking of 
Jewish months, is evident from Zech. i. 7: ‘* Upon the twenty-fourth day of the 
eleventh month, which is the month Sebat, in the second year of Darius,” ete. 

‘ It is, doubtless, a very grave objection to your correspondent’s improbable 
view, that between the eighth and tenth verses of the third of Ezra, no allusion 
whatever is made to the names and mission of Haggai and Zechariah. Should 
Mr. Bosanquet allege that Ezra himself seems afterwards to have become aware 
of the defect, and to have attempted to supply the omission in the first and second 
verses of the fifth chapter, it may be presumed that the reply would not be gene- 
rally accepted as satisfactory. 
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cruel violence to the plain narrative of Scripture, that the illustrious 
Newton can be proved to have fallen into serious error, in assigning the 
events recorded in the second and third chapters of Ezra to the lifetime 
and reign of the Cyrus of Ezra and Daniel. 

May I be permitted to offer a few words upon an objection on which 
your correspondent lays some stress. 

The liberated Jews, coming into Judeea, a province of the Persian 
empire, would speak of themselves as the children of the province, who 
were come up out of the captivity (Ezra ii. 1), they would also speak of 
themselves as ‘the congregation of them that were come up out of the 
captivity.” 

Let it be supposed, for the sake of the argument, that Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua arrived at Jerusalem about the end of s.c. 536. It might 
be said of all, young and old, at the commencement of B.c. 535, that 
they were come up out of the captivity. Forty years afterwards, in B.c. 
495, strictly speaking, the people could be divided into two congrega- 
tions,—one would be designated as the congregation cf those who came 
up out of the captivity ; the other, as the congregation of the children 
and grandchildren of those who ¢ame up out of the captivity. But is it 
at all probable that any such distinction was made? It is easy to 
believe, that for at least fifty years after the return, the original desig- 
nation was retained. It would thus have become, as it were, stereo- 
typed. And when we consider how averse a community is to change a 
usage or a designation—especially without some strong reason—it seems 
not unlikely, that so long as the Jews spoke of themselves in reference 
to their return from the captivity, they would employ the shorter desig- 
nation—the congregation of them that were come again out of the 
captivity, instead of the more cumbrous form,—the congregation of the 
children (or descendants) of those who were come up out of the capti- 
vity. There is thus no valid reason whatever against our believing that 
Nehemiah is speaking (viii. 17) of those Jews who were keeping the 
feast of tabernacles, in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(cor. B.c. 445-4). 

The more I consider the subject, the more evident does it appear 
that your correspondent’s chronological theory is thoroughly erroneous. 
I wish neither to deny his diligence and research, nor the sincerity of 
his conviction that his view is correct, and that Usher and Newton have 
both erred. He has elsewhere said: ‘‘ After studying this intricate 
subject for many years, and after carefully examining every varicty of 
opinion which has been advanced concerning it, I submit that little dis- 
crepancy will be found between the records of the sacred’ Hebrew writers 
and the records of the early Greek historians, if we identify Ahasuerus, 
who destroyed Nineveh, with Cyaxares the father of Astyages; the 
conqueror of Astyages and Croesus, with the father of Cambyses ; the 





J Mr. Bosanquet only names two classes of authors—the sacred Hebrew 
writers, and the early Greek historians. Now, it is from Tobit that we learn 
that Ahasuerus took Nineveh. His work is extant in Greek ; and we may hope 
that it is not intended to include him among the sacred writers of the Old 
Testament. 
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Ahasuerus of /Daniel, Esther, and Ezra* (iv. 6), with Cyaxares, the son 
of Astyages ; the taker of Babylon,’ and releaser of the Jews from cap- 
tivity, with Cyrus, the son of Cambyses; and Darius, the son of 
Ahasuerus, with Darius, the son of Hystaspes” (J. S. L., Jan., 1857, 
. 461). 
7 I must, however, continue to agree with another of your correspon- 
dents, who writes: ‘1 venture to think, the more the matter is sifted, 
the more impossible it will appear to consider ‘ Darius, the Mede,’ 
and ‘Darius Hystaspes,’ as one and the same person.” 
29th Dec., 1862. 





BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


Attow me to make a few observations in reply to the letters of two 
of your correspondents, in the Journal of April, who have touched, 
though somewhat loosely, on the subject of my communication in 
October last. In that communication, I endeavoured to shew that 
when the Jews first returned from captivity, at Babylon, in the reign of 
Cyrus, with permission to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, they were 
compelled, by the intrigues of their enemies, to limit their operations 
to the laying of the foundations of the house of God, by Sheshbazzar, 
and to the erection of a “‘ tabernacle, as in the days of David,” referred 
to in 1 Chron. ix. 23, ‘‘in which all the duties of the house of God 
were performed,” and before which, of course, the daily sacrifices, 
commanded by the law of Moses, were offered. It is hardly necessary 
to add that this tabernacle, with the altar attached to it, could not at 
that time have been placed upon the actual site of the*old altar and 
temple which had been destroyed, considering that masons were em- 
ployed upon that site, from the days of Cyrus to the days of Darius, in 
preparing the foundation for the future temple.” The temple, properly 





* It is said (Ezra iv. 6) that, at the beginning of the reign of ‘* Ahasuerus, the 
enemies of the Jews wrote an accusation to him against the inhabitants of Judah 
and Jerusalem.” 

Now, your correspondent identifies him with the Ahasuerus of Mordecai, and 
the Cyaxares of the Cyropedia. And he elsewhere very positively asserts that 
this Ahasuerus Cyaxares began to reign in s.c. 538, the year after the death of 
his father, Astyages, in B.c. 539. 

If, then, the Ahasuerus of Ezra, iv. 6,—the beginning of whose reign was 
evidently later than the restoration of the Jews by Cyrus from Babylon,—began 
to reign .c. 538, Cyrus must have taken Babylon, and restored the Jews earlier 
than B.c. 538, and while Astyages was yet living. 

’ Ctesias evidently held (with Herodotus and Xenophon) that the father of 
Cambyses, and conqueror of Croesus, was also the taker of Babylon. <A note to 
the Delphin Justin says, that Ctesias relates that Cambyses, on his return from 
Egypt, reached Babylon, where he died. Dicit. Ctesias eum Babylonem accessisse, 
et thi lignum cultro polientem, tempus ut falleret, cum femoris percussisset muscu- 
lum, mortuum esse. Babylon must, therefore, have already belonged to Persia; 
and Ctesias must have believed that the queen of the Euphrates had been taken 
by Cyrus, the father of Cambyses, and conqueror of Croesus and Astyages. 

_ ™ Bishop Patrick thinks that the tabernacle was built on Mount Sion, not on 
Mount Moriah. 
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so called, that is the sanctuary, we are told was left desolate and 
unrepaired—which fact is referred to both by Daniel and Haggai, the 
prophets—until the second year of a prince named Darius. Zerubbabel, 
accompanied by Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, and Mordecai, it was 
observed, then came up to Jerusalem, as related by Josephus, and in 
the book of Esdras, and also in the book of Ezra,—if we allow, as we 
ought, an interval of many years between the first and second chapters 
of Ezra,—and in the reign of Darius rebuilt, first, the altar, on the site 
of its old foundations, and then the temple, 5yq, on the twenty-fourth 
day of the ninth month, in the second year of that king’s reign, as 
attested by the prophet Zechariah. 

Rejecting, however, the chronology of Josephus, who supposes that 
the first return of the Jews, in the reign of Cyrus, took place as early 
as the year B.c. 559, and that Nehemiah’s return was not till about one 
hundred and twenty years later; aud, assuming the identity of Darius 
the Mede, of Daniel, with Darius the son of Hystaspes, a position 
which I believe to be impregnable, I pointed out how Zerubbabel and 
his companions thus restored the altar and temple, not in the year B.c. 
559, but in the year s.c. 492, when Darius had reached the age of 
sixty-three years, as recorded by Daniel, so that the arrival of Zerub- 
babel and his companions took place not more than about sixty years 
before the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem by Nehemiah, the son of 
Hachaliah ; and thus, Nehemiah might, as Newton argues, have sealed 
the covenant with those priests which came up with Zerubbabel. To 
this arrangement, both your correspondents, who support the common 
dates, necessarily demur. In one of them we may recognize the hand 
of our logical friend, the late Fellow of Trinity. The other is the well 
known and ingenious writer, Mr. Savile. The arguments of the first 
are not weighty, and may be dismissed without much consideration. 

He labours through twelve tedious pages to prove : 1. That Jose- 
phus and Sir I. Newton do not agree with me in their chronology. 2. 
That Josephus identifies Zerubbabel with Sheshbazzar, who laid the 
foundation of the house of God in the reign of Cyrus. 3. That, although 
that historian distinctly places the rebuilding of the altar and the temple 
by Zerubbabel, in the time of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and not in 
the reign of Cyrus, he must be understood as placing the event in the 
earlier of these two reigns. 4. That those who agree with me must 
necessarily suppose that ‘‘the Jews were satisfied to be without an 
altar of burnt-offering, and, consequently, that they offered no sacrifices, 
according to the law of Moses, during the whole period which elapsed 
between the close of the first year of Cyrus and the second year of 
Darius (p. 154). 

I. Now, this latter statement is hardly honest, considering that I had 
already observed that ‘all the duties of the house of God had been 
performed,” in the reign of Cyrus, in or about the tabernacle ; and, 
being untrue, it is quite without weight or logical application, as regards 
the question at issue. Josephus, indeed, qualifies the idea of the Jews 
having offered sacrifices so early as on their first arrival, with the words : 
** I mean after the rebuilding of their city, and the revival of the ancient 
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practices relating to their worship.’”’ The temporary tabernacle and 
altar, however, were, no doubt, soon set up after their arrival at Jeru- 
salem. 

II. With regard to the chronology of Josephus. It is perfectly 
true, as your correspondent states, that it does not agree with mine. 
But does it agree, it may be asked, with that of your correspondent ? 
Has he any desire to be found in unison with Josephus, in the outline 
of his chronology ? Can any chronologist, in these days, desire to 
adopt the dates of Josephus, as regards the time of the return of the 
Jews from their captivity ? If not, where is the logical application of 
his remark ? Clearly, it has none. 

III. The shuffling of words, by which he attempts to mislead the 
reader into the belief that Josephus means to say exactly the contrary 
to what he does say, with regard to the time when the altar and temple 
were rebuilt, is neither creditable to his ability nor to his integrity of 
purpose; and the broad fact still remains untouched,—and it is a 
remarkable and most important fact,—that Josephus, and the author 
of the book of Esdras, whether right or wrong, were both of opinion 
that the altar was first set ‘‘on its bases,” and the temple on its foun- 
dations, in the reign of Darius, and not before; and that the third 
chapter, therefore, of the book of Ezra, contains the history of events 
which took place in that reign. 

Let him, then, accept this fact for what it is worth, without pre- 
varication, however adverse, as it undoubtedly is, to his preconceived 
notions. 

IV. It is quite true, as your correspondent observes, that Josephus 
identifies Sheshbazzar with Zerubbabel, and that he places his first 
coming to Jerusalem as early as the reign of Cyrus. It was not in- 
tended to deny that Josephus entertained this idea. Nevertheless, it 
was and is the intention of the writer to affirm, that Zerubbabel did 
not come to Jerusalem from Babylon till about thirty years later than 
Sheshbazzar, nor till towards the end of the long reign of Darius, and, 
moreover, that he was not Sheshbazzar. 

The whole argument of your correspondent, if he has put forth 
any, turns upon the identity of these two individuals, and he is put to 
great straits in his attempt to establish this position. He remarks 
that certain modern writers, such as Calvin, Diodati, Ussher and others, 
have accepted the identity ; and then profoundly adds, that the predic- 
tions of Isaiah (xliv. 28) and Jeremiah (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 ; Ezrai. 1), 
would have been more completely fulfilled on the supposition of their 
identity, than on the supposition that they were two different persons. 

What a strange confusion of ideas. Ezra and Esdras distinctly 
affirm that Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah, in the reign of Cyrus, 
“laid the foundations of the house of God, which is at Jerusalem,” 
according to the command of Cyrus. What more would your corre- 
spondent assign to Sheshbazzar towards fulfilment of the predictions, 
supposing him to be identified with Zerubbabel ? The prediction was, 
that Cyrus should say to the temple, ‘Thy foundations shall be laid ;” 
aud they were laid accordingly, at his command, by Sheshbazzar. 
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Does he mean to say that the prediction included a special reference to 
Zerubbabel ? This pointless observation, your correspondent is pleased 
to call an “almost decisive argument” for the identity of the two. 
His chief appeal, however, he says, is to Ezra himself. 

The prophet Zechariah has written : ‘‘ the hands of Zerubbabel have 
laid the foundation of this house : his hands shall also finish it’’ (Zech. 
iv. 9). Your correspondent thinks it ‘not unlikely” that Ezra would 
have understood the laying of the foundation of the house by Shesh- 
bazzar, to be the same transaction as the laying of the foundation 
alluded to by Zechariah. But here, again, is the same confusion of 
ideas. It is not at all likely that Ezra would have made so great a 
mistake: and Zechariah has done all that writer could do to prevent 
such critics as your correspondent from falling into such an error, by 
defining, with exactness, the time when Zerubbabel laid the foundation 
of the temple, 5yq, in order to distinguish it from the time when the 
foundation of the house m3 was laid by Sheshbazzar. He writes : “ Let 
your heads be strong, ye that hear in these days (that is, in the days of 
Darius,) these words by the mouth of the prophets (that is, Haggai and 
Zechariah,) which are in the day that the foundation of the house of the 
Lord was laid (by Zerubbabel), that the temple might be built’ (Zech. 
viii. 9). 

To suppose, therefore, that Ezra identifies the two events as one, is 
a gross blunder on the part of your correspondent ; and he merely 
shews that, as far as his ability is concerned, no proof can be drawn 
from the canonical book of Ezra, that Zerubbabel was the same as 
Sheshbazzar, or that Zerubbabel returned earlier than the reign of 
Darius ; while, on the other hand, the Jewish historian, who had the 
whole history before him, distinctly affirms that he did not return till 
this particular reign to build the temple. 

V. Your correspondent expresses an earnest hope that “the Royal 
Asiatic Society will not suffer their journal to be again employed in 
the support of this untenable perversion of sacred and secular history,” 
viz., the identification of Darius the Mede with Darius son of Hys- 
taspes,—a gasping hope that an enquiry, which disturbs his settled 
though confused notions, but which had evidently occupied the mind of 
Newton, may not be suffered even space for argument, that is to say, 
that while he is making his feeble and fruitless efforts in The Journal 
of Sacred Literature to put it down, the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society will be kindly pleased not to take it up. 

Without stopping to observe upon the philosophy or modesty of this 
request, we may take occasion to draw attention to the invaluable ser- 
vices daily rendered by the Asiatic Society to the science of chronology, 
by the discoveries published in their Journal. Your correspondent will 
be grieved to learn, as stated in the January Journal, that one of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s late discoveries has established, on a sure founda- 
tion, the position of the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, toa single year, 
as laid down in our reckoning ; and as, according to the Hebrew text, 
corroborated both by Josephus and Demetrius, there are about one 
hundred and seventy years from the last year of Uzziah, u.c. 734, thus 
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fixed, to the fall of Jerusalem, and, as I presume, your correspondent 
would not place less than about fifty years between the fall of Jerusalem 
and Darius the Mede, making together two hundred and twenty from 
Uzziah to Darius, it would seem that the deduction of 220 years from 
B.c. 734 would bring us to the year B.c. 514, or the eighth year of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes. So that, unless your correspondent is pre- 
pared to dispute the testimony of the combined authorities just referred 
to, the Royal Asiatic Society, through one of its most distinguished 
members, has already gone far to prove the inference, which he so much 
dreads, viz., the identity of those two kings. 

VI. Your correspondent has remarked that the chronology of Sir I. 
Newton is not in unison with mine. This again is true. But what 
then? I have twice endeavoured to point out that the chronology of 
Sir Isaac Newton is at variance with his facts ; and that, while I reject 
his chronology,” which is merely the common reckoning, I rejoice to find 
myself in unison with the great philosopher as regards historical facts, 
For the third time, perhaps, I may be allowed to repeat : 

Ist. That Sir I. Newton, as an astronomer, steadily adhered to the 
date, B.c. 585, as that of the eclipse of Thales, though to the great con- 
fusion of his own chronology. 

2nd. That he considered Darius the Mede to be the son and suc- 
sessor of Ahasuerus II., son of Astyages, who married in the year of 
the eclipse. 

3rd. That he fixed the time of the dedication of the wall of Jeru- 
salem, by Nehemiah, to the year b.c. 436, that is to say, exactly sixty- 
two Sabbatical weeks before the birth of Christ. 

4th. That he interpreted the seven weeks, and sixty-two weeks of 
Daniel, ‘‘ unto Messiah, the prince,” as signifying the period of a 
jubilee, and of sixty-two weeks ending with the birth of Christ. 

5th. That he considered Nehemiah, who dedicated the wall of Jeru- 
salem in B.c. 436, to have been contemporary with the priests and 
Levites who came up with Zerubbabel. 

Now, it must be obvious, even to the understanding of your corre- 
spondent, that these premises lead to but one conclusion, viz., that both 
Darius the Mede, and the son of Hystaspes, were living at the same 
time : and there can be little doubt, therefore, that it had passed through 
the mind of Newton to prove their identity. Being compelled, how- 
ever, to bring his historical facts within the iron limits of the received 
chronology of his day, which he was unable to set aside, he has marred 
his own chain of proof, by misplacing the eclipse in the reign of 
Cyaxares son of Astyages, instead of in the reign of Cyaxares father 
of Astyages, contrary to the evidence before him. He has rendered his 
valuable identification of Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, with the 
companion of Zerubbabel, ridiculous, by adhering to a chronology which 
makes him thus to have lived to the age of more than one hundred and 
twenty years : and he has violently severed the “seven weeks” of Daniel 





 'This your correspondent, with his usual logical acuteness, calls sheltering 


‘myself under the wings of Sir I. Newton. 
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from the “sixty-two” weeks which immediately follow, finding it impos- 
sible, according to that chronology, that a period of jubilee could have 
preceded the sixty-two weeks. 

The observation of your correspondent, therefore, that Sir I. New- 
ton’s chronology differs from my own, is again without application to 
the argument against which it is directed. 

So much for the observations of our logical friend. Let us now 
turn to Mr. Savile, who writes : “‘ If Mr. Bosanquet were to succeed in 
curtailing the received chronology, as he proposes, I apprehend it would 
be necessary, not only to set aside the dates of the great eras of the 
eighth century B.c., viz., those of the Olympiads, of the building of 
Rome, and of Nabonassar, but also to re-write the histories of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Diodorus, the canon of Ptolemy, the fragments of 
Manetho, and the Parian Marble, all of which unite at present to 
confirm what the world has, for so many ages, agreed to receive as 
treth” (p. 155.) 

No doubt Mr. Savile believes what he has here written to be true. 
I have no doubt, also, that he will much regret to find that this sweep- 
ing misrepresentation of what I have written is entirely without founda- 
tion. He has, clearly, never made himself master of the chronological 
arrangement which I have propounded. Should he think it worth while 
to do so before he next takes up the subject, he may inform himself, at 
the expense of a very few shillings, by procuring the last number of the 
Transactions of the Chronological Institute. He will there find how, 
by reference to the very same authorities to which he alludes, I have 
necessarily been brought to the conclusion that his date, B.c. 1014, for 
the building of the temple of Jerusalem by Solomon is quite untenable. 
He thinks that the Parian Marble must be re-written, if the received 
chronology is curtailed, as I suggest. Did Selden, Marsham, and Pri- 
deaux re-write the marble, when they pointed out that the first year of 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, was there set down as the year B.c. 605 ? If 
Mr. Savile reverences the authority of the marble, he ought, in con- 
sistency, to conclude with me, from that document, that king Alyattes 
did not fight the great battle which took place in his sixth year, and 
which was put an end to by a solar eclipse, either in the year B.c. 610, 
or B.C. 603 : and, if not in either of those years, then that he fought 
that battle in no other year than B.c. 585, considering that that is the 
only other year in which a suitable eclipse occurred, as every astronomer 
will tell him ; and thus he will find that the Parian Marble confirms the 
statement of all ancient authors, who invariably place the event about 
that year. As regards the authority of the marble, I have availed 
myself of this invaluable record? to fix the first year of the tyranny of 
Pisistratus in B.C. 560, and the first year of Darius son of Hystaspes, 
after the death of Cambyses, in B.c. 517, which latter date, if 1 mistake 
not, Mr. Savile would prefer to see rewritten in another form. I have 
also pointed out? how the accuracy of the Marble, as regards the reign 


° Published by H. G. Bohn. 
» Trans. Chron. Inst., part iii., vol. ii., pp. 12 and 95, 
a Ibid., p. 92. 
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of Alyattes, has been confirmed by a discovery made by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son, concerning the reign of Gyges, king of Lydia, into which there is 
no time now to enter. I do not reject, but rest upon the authority of, 
the Parian Marble. 

But, if the battle fought by Alyattes was in B.c. 585, Mr. Savile 
will, I am confident, readily admit that the battle of Carchemish, which 
is always placed a few years after the eclipse, must have been fought 
about the year B.c. 582. Now, the battle of Carchemish was fought in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah: and if the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim was B.c. 582, the fourth year of Solomon, or the year 
in which the building of the temple was commenced by Solomon, 
was not, as Mr. Savile supposes, B.c. 1014, but B.c. 990. Lepsius 
has already adopted this date, or nearly so: and in the Chronological 
Transactions (p. 49) to which I have referred, I have shewn that s.c. 
990 is the date of the building of the temple, according to the canon 
of Demetrius, and also according to the Tyrian annals cited by Josephus. 
But, again, Mr. Savile accuses me of altering the Olympiads. If he 
will have the goodness to turn to page 31 of the treatise to which I have 
referred, he will find that I have pointed out how Abydenus reckoned 
one hundred and sixty-seven years from the first Olympiad to the end 
of the Assyrian empire, which I have, therefore, placed in B.c. 610, thus 
accepting B.c. 776 as the date of the first Olympiad. In page 14, he 
will find that I have placed the date of the conquest of Egypt, by Cam- 
byses, with Diodorus, in the sixty-third Olympiad, B.c. 525, and in 
page 54, I have made three references to the Olympiads, as commonly 
reckoned. Will Mr. Savile, therefore, point out which of the Olympiads 
he conceives that I have altered ? 

With regard to the era of the building of Rome, I am not aware of 
any instance in which I have had occasion to refer to this era, in the 
course of my investigation of Scripture chronology. If I had occasion 
to do so, however, I should probably take the ordinary date, B.c. 753, 
though it is somewhat uncertain. I cannot conceive what can have induced 
Mr. Savile to charge me with aJtering the era of the foundation of Rome. 

Nor am I aware of having altered the third great era of the eighth 
century B.C., viz., the era of Nabonassar. 

That era is fixed upon the immoveable foundation of eclipses, and no 
one, I conceive, would be hardy enough to presume to alter it by a single 
year. I trust, therefore, that Mr. Savile will withdraw his accusation, 
that I have been guilty of anything so silly. Nevertheless, when I find 
that, without reference to astronomical data, and unsupported by any 
early authority, the compiler of the canon of Ptolemy has placed the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the years of that era 
before the date of the eclipse of Thales, after which he most undoubtedly 
reigned, I do feel myself justified in protesting, not against the accuracy 
of the era of Nabonassar, but against the accuracy of the compiler of 
that canon. Mr. Savile himself has ventured to differ from the canon, as 
regards the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. No one, however, would 
accuse him, for so doing, of having altered the era of Nabonassar. 

If Mr. Savile will examine the little treatise to which I have referred 
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him, I am sure that he will be prepared to admit that my rejection of 
the received chronology of the first millenary B.c., does not merely rest 
upon the assumption of the identity of Darius the Mede, the son of 
Ahasuerus, with Darius the Persian, the son of Hystaspes, and that 
some reparation is due to me for the chronological heresies, and ana- 
chronisms, with which he has unjustly charged me.” 

Claysmore, 25th May, 1863. I. W. Bosanquet. 





THE HARE AS A RUMINANT. 


TuE opinion that the Hare chews the cud seems to be in part confirmed 
by Aristotle. 

This first zoologist writes, that ‘all animals which have many 
stomachs have also what is termed zvezav, or coagulum,—but of those 
that have one stomach the Dasypus has it.” Again he adds, ye é¢ 
muetiav, Ta Mev pypyKaCov7a Tav7a—“ all ruminants have a coagulum ;” 
and the reason he assigns for the Dasypus having coagu/um is, ‘*because 
he feeds on juicy grass,” (De Animal Hist., lib. iii., caps. 15, 21). This 
mveria, Pyetia, or coagulum, seems to be that milk which curdles in 
the second stomach of ruminants. 

What exact species of animal the Dasypus (thick or hairy foot) was, 
is by no means clear from Aristotle, but it is translated ‘‘ Hare—Lepus.” 

Again, Pliny apparently follows Aristotle in much the same account, 
although with Pliny the Dasypus and the Lepus are distinct animals, 
as we learn from this passage ; ‘‘ Lepus omnium preedee nascens, solus 
preeter Dasypodem superfeetat,” (Nat. Hist., viii. 81 ; and vide lib. x., 
cap, 83). 

The Arnebeth, as far as I am aware, is never translated Dasypus 
in the Bible, yet the Latin and our English Versions render it Lepus 
and Hare. In the Greek Septuagint it is Charogryllius, an unknown 
animal, and which, I believe, is only to be met with among the Greek 
classics, in the Scholiast’s note, on the yvAcov, in v., 527, of the Lirene 
of Aristophanes. The Scholiast there says, éor: é¢ kai (Gov, ob péuvyTtat 
Lwoppwv ‘Hpdkrers mviyos yviov we gore G O Kaovpevos bre TwWwY 
Xoipoypvrrios. 

May 22nd, 1863, London. Joun Hoaa. 





[In compliance with the wish of Mr. Hogg, we append his two letters to 


the Globe of April 13th and 20th. Ep. J. S. Z.} 


Sir,—lI have just read with great pleasure the Bishop of Manchester’s 
letter to the Bishop of Natal, which appeared in your paper of the 4th 
instant. You will, I trust, allow me to make a few observations on it. 
The letter is dated April 21st, 1863, but this is doubtless a misprint. 

The learned writer quotes the passage in Leviticus xi. 6, from our 
English version as ‘‘The Hare, because he cheweth the cud,” and he 
then adds, ‘‘ you cite Professor Owen as your authority for the untruth 





” We shall positively not insert any more letters upon a controversy which 
is growing wearisome.— Ep. J. 8. L. 
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of the statement.” Now every zoologist, and most sportsmen, know 
that the Hare does not chew the cud. His lordship afterwards writes, 
“But are you ignorant that the Vatican manuscript, as published by 
Cardinal Carafa in 1587, reads, ‘the Hare, because he does not chew 
the cud;’ and that this same reading was also given by Aldus in 1518, 
by Cephaleeus in 1526, and by Melancthon in 1545?” I find this 
statement is perfectly exact. 

In the common Greek Septuagint from the Vatican Codex (I refer 
to the Cambridge edition, 1665), the words are in Leviticus xi. 6—Kai 
TOV XotpoypUNNLov, OTe ovK avaryer pt ppuKiamov Tovt0; SO again in David 
Millius’s beautiful and accurate edition of the same Codex, published at 
Amsterdam in 1725, the same words occur. And in the Varia Lee- 
tiones Codicis Lugdunensis, cum edit. Rom. collate, printed in that 
edition, in that verse are given—xorpoypud\ov Impres.=xorpoyAdwor, 
MS., and ov: ove avayer, Impres.=abest media vox ove, MS. But in 
the Alexandrine Codex, as printed at Oxford, 1707, in Grabe’s splendid 
edition, the words in Lev. xi. 6 are, cai tov xoupoypudduov, dre dvaryec 
pnpuKioov tovr0,—Wwithout the ove, or no¢é; and which our Authorized 
Version has followed. ‘The like words occur again in Deut. xiv. 7; but 
in this passage the two Greek versions and our English Bible agree in 
the omission of the ov« and not. 

What the animal may have been, which is here termed yorpoyptdXios 
—Cherogryllius,—is very uncertain ; and one would conclude that it is 
not the Hare, which in Greek is \ayus, Lagoos. The beginning of the 
Greek compound would designate some kind of swine, or a swine-like 
quadruped ; and the second part means grunting, or a grunter, ypuNdéov, 
being the diminutive of -p?AXos, which is derived from ypifw, to grunt; 
hence yorpoysAXos in English would signify the “‘little-grunting swine.” 
And I see in Hederic’s Lexicon, edit. 1727., sub. voc., this interpreta- 
tion is given: —‘* yxorpoypuAios, ouy €xivos xepoutos, erinaceus, seu 
echinus terrestris;’—which means a kind of Hedgehog, and conse- 
quently very different from a Hare; the former being a carnivorous 
animal, and the latter a rodent. 

I have not yet been able to refer sufficiently to the original word in 
the Hebrew text, which is Arnebeth in both passages. Whether, 
indeed, a Hedgehog, or a kind of Swine, or a Hare be intended,—none 
of these sorts of animals, as is well known, ever ruminate or ‘‘ chew the 
cud.” Iam, however, strongly inclined to consider that the animal 
Arnebeth, and in Greek Cheerogryllius, may have been a ruminant, 
which has at this day either been lost or become scarce and unknown. 
And if so, I should say, that the ove in the Vatican edition, in Levit. xi. 
6, is an interpolation; because the same animal cannot possibly be a 
non-ruminant, and a ruminant also; or, in other words, both a rodent 
and a ruminant. I may as well add, that the Latin version, or Biblia 
Sacra, by Tremellius and Junius, Amst. 1669, coincides with our 
authorized text, in Levit. xi. 6, and in Deut. xiv. 7, in rendering the 
Hare (Leporem), or animal (whatever it may have been), as “ cud- 
chewing” or ruminant. 

So, again, in Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible into German, 
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the meaning is, in both texts, the same as our English reading, viz., 
that ‘‘the Hare chews the cud.”—Der Hase Wiederkiiuet. But who 
would contravene, or consider as false, any text in Holy Scripture upon 
such grounds ? 

I have not yet had leisure to read Bishop Colenso’s work, but if this 
be a specimen of his mode of ruminating on, and picking holes in, the 
accuracy of the Bible, I trust the world will not be imbued with his 
criticisms, or led into any serious questions of doubt.— 

I an, Sir, 
Yours, ete., 
April 9th, 1863. 


P.S.—I ought, however, to state in favour of the translation of 
‘‘hare” in the different Bibles, in those texts that Dr. Shaw (in his 
General Zoology) says, that ‘‘when hares are considered with anatomical 
exactness, they exhibit some peculiarities of structure, by which they 
make an indistinct approach to the ruminating animals; and that the 
common hare is, by many persons, supposed actually to ruminate. 
This opinion has been derived not merely from the peculiar motions 
observable in the mouth, which present an obscure appearance of rumi- 
nation, but from the structure of the stomach, which is marked, as it 
were, into two regions by a particular ridge.””—Bingley’s Brit. Quad- 
rupeds, p. 289. 


Srr,—I am obliged for your insertion of my former letter on the Hare 
being a ruminant, but as I said that I had not then been able to refer 
to the Hebrew text with sufficient attention, [ now wish to add a few 
additional remarks on this subject—chiefly for those who take an interest 
in the accuracy of the text of the various Biblical translations, and who 
have not many Bibles in different languages to consult. 

Having returned to London I have just examined Cardinal Mai’s 
recent edition of the Vatican Codex, published at Rome in 1857, and 
found that it omits the word ov« in Levit. xi. 6; and, consequently, I 
conclude that that word is an interpolation in the earlier and common 
editions of the Vatican LXX. 

Again, I see the words—Ha Arnebeth—“ the Arnebeth”—in the 
Hebrew text, are without the not, both in Levit. and in Deut.: in the 
first it states, ‘‘the Arnebeth, because it makes the cud to ascend.” 
So the Latin Vulgate has—‘ Lepus quoque, nam et ipse ruminat.”’ 

And in the Chaldee, Hebrew, Samaritan, Arabic and Syriac texts, 
according to Bryan Walton’s Polyglott Bible, they all agree in the 
omission of the not, and state that (the quadruped under consideration, 
or) the Hare does ‘‘ chew the cud.” 

When, therefore, so many editions coincide in the statement that a 
particular animal is a ruminant, there would seem to be no doubt, but 
that it was considered a fact, and the only doubt which remains is, as 
to what kind of animal the original word Arnebeth is intended to apply. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
London, April 16th. . 
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RUMINATION OF THE HARE. 


Proressor Owen’s statement that ‘the hare does not chew the cud; 
it has not a ruminating stomach,” is only part of the truth, and is, 
perhaps, partly untrue. He has borrowed some of the words of 
Buffon, but is not equally candid. ‘‘ Quelques auteurs ont assuré que 
les lievres ruminent ; cependant, je ne crois pas cette opinion fondée, 
puisqu’ils n’ont qu’un estomac, et que la confomation des estomacs et 
des autres intestins est toute différente dans les animaux ruminans,” 
(Hist. Nat. xxiv., 205.) Michaelis, whose great work on the Mosaic law 
should be studied by all who undertake to criticize any part of it, in 
his instructions to the commission sent out by the King of Denmark 
(15 December, 1760) directs attention to this question; but as all of 
the commissioners died, except the father of the Roman historian, Con- 
rad Niebuhr, who was merely a mathematician, such question remains 
unsettled so far as that commission was concerned. Michaelis says (p. 
283n) ‘* Vielleicht erfahre ich etwas gewissers, da ich darum gebeten 
habe, im bevorstehenden Sommer junge Haasen zahm aufzuziehen, und 
denn darauf Acht zu geben was das sey, welches viele Forster mit 
Gewiszheit fiir ein Wiederkiuen halten wollen;”—with what result, 
Ihave never learnt; but, according to Kitto, the poet Cowper, who 
domesticated three tame hares, says, ‘“‘they chewed the cud all day long 
till evening.” Hence it appears that Professor Owen is better acquainted 
with dead hares than living ones. Nature appears to delight in con- 
founding philosophers, for Blumenbach says, ‘‘I have known two men 
who ruminated their vegetable food: both assured me that they had a 
real enjoyment in doing this, which has also been observed of others ; 
and one of them had the power of doing it or leaving it alone according to 
circumstances” (Penny Cyc., xx. 223). Will Professer Owen affirm that 
these men had or had not ‘‘ruminating stomachs?” But I will take 
the di, an animal the habits of which should have been more carefully 
studied by Professor Owen when he put together the bones of the 
megatheroid Mylodon, which although it has a “ruminating stomach” 
and lives on vegetable food only, does not ruminate (Penny Cyc., i. 232). 
In further illustration of the inevitable ignorance of scientific philoso- 
phers I will name Aristotle, who always uses the word éacvzovs for hare 
and not Aayas.* Now the word éacvzovs is not the proper word for hare, 
but means raddit in other Greek authors, as Athenzeus and the Septua- 
gint (Lev. xi. 5; Deut. xiv. 6). And so little did the latter know of 
the arnebeth of the Hebrew, that they translated it hedgehog instead of 
hare; this, however, was done ignorantly, for all the other ancient 
versions, like ours, render it hare. As to the assertion of Dr. Prince 
Lee, bishop of Manchester, that the word ov« should be introduced to 
contradict the Hebrew text, which says that the hare ‘raises the eud 
or bolus,” he might as well say the word not should be left out of the 
seventh commandment, because in some Bibles it happened to be so 
printed. It is easy to understand why ‘‘ zo¢’’ should be inserted when 





“ This word once occurs, but I take it to be a gloss to shew that Aristotle 
was not speaking of the rabbit. 
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the hedgehog, not the hare, was spoken of. But Dr. Lee should know 
that as respects the Septuagint, the negative is not found in the Vatican, 
Complutensian and Parisian exemplars, and the rumination is affirma- 
tively spoken of by Origen and Theodoret, and by all the ancient 
Hebrew MSS. and versions, except some blundering copies of the 
Greek. The Vulgate, although adhering to the hare in the sixth verse, 
erroneously substitutes for the coney, the hedgehog, following the Chaldee 
Targum of Onkelos. See Bochart (iii., xxxii., 996, 997). 
Lichfield, 21st May, 1863. Tuomas Joun Buckton. 





JOHN THE BAPTIST’S KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS PREVIOUS 
TO THE BAPTISM OF THE LATTER. 


Tue descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus at his baptism is justly 
regarded as affording a strong proof of his divine mission. The force of 
this proof is readily observed, so far as it rests in the extraordinary 
nature of the occurrence, including the explicit testimony then given by 
the voice which was heard from heaven. But there is another point of 
view in which the event is possessed of peculiar value as evidence, that 
is not so often perceived. Its importance is greatly enhanced from the 
circumstance of its having been a previously appointed sign. That it 
was so, we learn from a declaration made by the Baptist in informing 
his hearers of the authority on which he acted in pointing out Jesus as 
“The Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world,”—the 
person of whom he had said, ‘** After me cometh a man which is pre- 
ferred before me: for he was before me.” He tells them that, at the 
time when he received his commission to preach and to baptize, he did 
not know who the person was whose way he should in this manner 
prepare ; but that a certain token had been communicated to him 
whereby he would afterwards be able to distinguish him; and that this 
token was the descent of the Holy Spirit. ‘I knew him not, but that 
he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing 
with water. And John bare record saying, I saw the Spirit descending 
from heaven like a dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not, 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, Upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding on him, the same 
is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare 
record that this is the Son of God” (John i. 31—34). 

But this account of John’s recognition of our Lord is apparently 
inconsistent with the narrative of the circumstances connected with his 
baptism, recorded by Matthew. Here John says that he knew him not 
until he saw the Spirit descending from heaven upon him. Whereas in 
Matthew we read that, before this descent, when Jesus came to be 
baptized, John hesitated about applying the ceremony to him, saying, 
‘TI have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou tome?” And we 
find that it was only after our Lord’s reply, ‘Suffer it to be so now: 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” that he consented. 
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Now this conversation evidently implied that Jesus was already known 
to John: else why would the latter address him as he did? why 
would he make any distinction between him and the others who came 
to him for baptism ? 

The solution of this difficulty seems to be, that John’s statement 
that he knew not Jesus does not necessarily intimate anything more 
than that he did not recognize him in a certain capacity !—he did not 
know that He it was who should baptize with the Holy Ghost ; and so 
his words do not in the least deny a previous personal acquaintance. 

As, according to the flesh, they were relatives, it is likely that some 
degree of intimacy had been maintained between them; while at the 
same time it may never have occurred to the mind of John that his 
friend was the Great Being whose coming it was his mission to announce. 

It is possible that John the Baptist did not understand that the 
Messiah and the Lord, whose way he was engaged in preparing, were to 
be one and the same person. He may have thought that the office of the 
one would be quite distinct from that of the other. And we find that 
he never represented them as identical; he never speaks of the Lord 
of whom he prophesied, as the Christ. He refers to him as one coming 
after himself, to be preferred before him, inasmuch as he was before 
him; one who should confer a miraculous baptism; one who should 
separate the good from the bad; but never as the Christ. So that even 
had he recognized Jesus as the Messiah, it is not at all necessary that 
he should have known Him as “the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” 

But even supposing that John had conjectured that there would 
be some close connexion between the Christ and him of whom he 
preached, and that he knew that Jesus was Christ; still all uncertainty 
on the subject would not necessarily have been removed; for his views 
respecting the Messiah may have been as indefinite as those commonly 
held by the Jews. He may have imagined with them that there would 
be two Messiah; one suffering, the other triumphant. If such were 
his opinions, he would probably identify Jesus, whose appearance and 
station in this life were so humble, with the former rather than with 
the latter. And so, even should he have already recognized Jesus as 
the Christ, he may have been still expecting the glorified Messiah as he 
who would take the chief place in the kingdom of heaven. 

In all this we have been assuming that John knew Jesus as the 
Christ, which, perhaps, is more than we are warranted in doing. If, 
indeed, he had been aware of all the miraculous circumstances that 
attended our Lord’s birth, he could have but very little doubt on 
the subject. His parents were acquainted with them. The near rela- 
tionship of his mother, Elisabeth, to Mary, the mother of our Lord, 
had brought them both into close and confidential intercourse. But 
when John was born his parents were already far advanced in years, 
and probably they both died while he was still young, so that he may 
have never heard from them the remarkable story, or it may not have 
made any permanent impression upon his youthful mind. 

The intimacy, too, between Zacharias and Elisabeth, and the re- 
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puted parents of Jesus must have been soon interrupted through the 
latter being obliged to flee to Egypt, where they remained until the 
death of Herod. And when Joseph and Mary returned to their native 
land, it was to Galilee they went to dwell; whereas Elisabeth and her 
husband must have lived in Judzea, since the duties of his office as 
priest would require Zacharias to reside within a limited distance from 
the temple at Jerusalem. The subject of the nativity of Jesus would 
not then be brought so constantly before the minds of the latter as 
otherwise it is reasonable to suppose it would; and it may not have 
had much place in their conversation with each other and with their 
son. 
And if from any of these circumstances the matter had not been 
brought under the notice of John, or had escaped his recollection, it 
does not appear that there was anything else that, up to the period of 
his baptism, could intimate to him that Jesus was the Christ. We 
cannot perceive any traces of there having been anything very extra- 
ordinary apparent in the childhood of our Lord. The legendary 
miracles that have been ascribed to him during his infancy could 
have had no foundation in fact, for had any taken place they must 
have caused him to be regarded by the people, who were familiarly 
acquainted with him, as some remarkable being; whereas we find that 
they looked upon him merely as the son of the carpenter, and that 
when afterwards they saw his miracles they enquired with astonish- 
ment, “whence hath this man these mighty works?” And his 
mother’s surprise at the hints he gave, when she found him sitting in 
the temple, respecting his divine mission, is inconsistent with the 
supposition that she had been constantly witnessing miracles performed 
by him. 

, We observe, then, that we have no evidence that John the Baptist 
knew Jesus to be the Christ prior to the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon him at his baptism; and that even if he had known him as the 
Christ, it does not follow that he knew him as the Lord whose way he 
had been commissioned to prepare, as he may have been ignorant that 
the two offices were to be held by the same individual, or may have 
imagined that there was to be a second Christ who should be the Son 
of God. 

But here it may be asked, If John had not previously recognized 
Jesus as the Son of God, why did he hesitate to baptize him? Had he 
known him to be the Christ this is easily answered. On account of 
the great dignity of his office he might regard it as unbecoming that the 
Messiah should submit to his baptism. But if he had not thus recog- 
nized Jesus, then it must have been his holiness of character that caused 
John to think baptism in his case unnecessary. The baptism of John 
was eminently a baptism of repentance, and he had never known Jesus 
to be guilty of a single sin whereof he should have to repent. Any 
previous knowledge that he had of the Saviour must have led him to 
admire his perfect purity. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that the statement of John that 
he knew not Jesus, signifies that, though he had been already acquainted 
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with him, yet he had not known him as he that should baptize with the 
Holy Ghost until he received the previously appointed sign from heaven; 
and so it harmonizes completely with his manifest recognition of him 
when he came to be baptized. 

A. B. W. 





DESCRIPTION OF A MS. HTHIOPIC OCTATEUCH. 


Your readers may possibly be interested in the following description 
of a magnificent MS. Athiopic Octateuch, 7. e., the five books of Moses, 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, the property of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which, although noticed at some length in the Report of 
the Church Missionary Society (to which it then belonged) for 1817-18, 
yet deserves a more accurate and extended description. 

This volume, which is in the form of a small folio 15 inches by 8, 


_ consists of 285 stout parchment folios, or 570 pages with double columns 


on each, and with the exception of one folio, which has been replaced 
on paper, is in perfect preservation. It was executed at Axum, the 
ancient metropolis of the Abyssinian realm, for the use of the Abyssinian 
monks at Jerusalem, by a scribe, as appears from an Arabic note on 
folio 3, named Rebea Ibn Elias, and was presented to his brethren by 
Isaac, king of Ethiopia, in about 1350. From Jerusalem it appears, 
from a Latin note on the first folio, to have been brought into Europe 
previous to 1696, and to have been deposited in the Vatican at Rome, 
where it was seen by the younger Ludolf, and recognized by Gregory, 
the Athiopian monk and informant of the elder Ludolf, as that which, 
according to the tradition of his country, had been presented as above 
stated. From the fact of its having been sent to Jerusalem at so early 
a period, the text has escaped the corruptions which, during the civil 
and ecclesiastical commotions of Abyssinia in subsequent ages, have 
exerted a most prejudicial influence upon the sacred text, and has 
accordingly been selected by Professor Dillman as the most important 
of the four MSS. on which he bases the text of the Athiopic Scriptures 
now issuing from the press. ‘‘ Reliquos et antiquitate et auctoritate,” 
says he, prol., p. 6, “et bonitate longe antecedit liber iste praestan- 
tissimus. . . . Qui quinque vel sex ei adjudicare velit seecula, eum haud 
multum a vero aberraturum esse existimo.”” There are no divisions of 
the text into chapters and verses on the part of the scribe, though 
these have been added in the ordinary Arabic numerals by some Eu- 
ropean. 

Upon a blank space at folio 8 is the rnde outline of a man in the 
act of prayer, and with the inscription in Athiopiec, ‘ By the prayer of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses and Aaron, I, O Lord, thy servant, 
surrender myself in the power of the Trinity, a sinner and offender, 
erring and impure. Their ransom, Christ.” 

At fol. 98, on a blank space at the end of Exodus, are two rude 
figures in outline, in the attitude of devotion. 

At fol. 253, at the end of the Book of Joshua, is the following 
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list :—‘‘ The property of the house of John and station of Mary [i. e., 
at Jerusalem|. The Law, the Kings, Isaiah, two Gospels, the Book for 
November, the Book for December, Chrysostom, the Didascalia, Cle- 
ment, the labours of the Fathers, Instructions, the Tractate of the 
Priests of Heaven [i.e¢., the twenty-four elders in Revelations], the 
Book of Genesis, the Book of the Lamp, the Book of Confession, the 
Passion of the Martyrs, the. Book of John, the Tractate Michael, one 
Paul the Apostle, the Acts, two Synopses (by Cyril of Jerusalem), the 
Miracles of our Lady, and the five books of David. Two cups of 
silver; one paten of beryl; ten cross-handled spoons; two thuribles of 
silver; one standish (for incense) of silver; two thuribles of brass ; one 
cross of silver; two of iron; twelve new cloaks (or palls); two tunics; 
twenty-four carpets (or mats); nine coverings of silk; a man’s cap of 
silk; two vests (for monks); two curtains.” 

This list is repeated at a later date and in a different handwriting, 
when the community seem to have augmented their library by the Acts 
of St. Antony, the Book of the Migration [assumption either of Enoch, 
Isaiah, or Mary]; the Acts of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This 
second inventory was made at Jerusalem by Tecla Waled as the deputy 
of pilgrims to the Holy City. 

At fol. 293 we read as follows, in Ethiopic: —‘‘ Pray for those who 
have laboured in this writing, and for your servant Isaac who gave it 
to Jerusalem the Holy.” 

Then in Arabic:—‘ In the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
Holy Ghost, one God. O Lord, deliver thy people from all harm. O 
our God Jesus Christ, the Living One, who knowest thy creatures—O 
ye saints—remember your servant Isaac the poor. God shall remember 
you in the mercies of this book. Pray that if God will I may be per- 
mitted to behold your face; and pray for me, a sinner, that the Lord 
would pardon my sins. And let my body be buried in Mount Zion. 
Amen.” 

Then in Athiopic: —“ That our enemies may not say of them, We 
have conquered them, be ye prudent. We have given you the oxen. 
Perform the ploughing. Sow ye in its furrows. Reap, rejoice.” 

Then in a larger Aithiopic character, of which the letters are nearly 
an inch tall, and white, upon a black ground: —“ I am Isaac the poor. 
By your prayers, it was completed in Beth Gabbaza at Axum. In thy 
name, O Lord, have I set [my trust], that thou place me not in any 
other place than Mount Zion. Pray for me, ye who hear and read it.” 

The concluding page is probably in the handwriting of Isaac him- 
self, in which he prays that God would accept this book which he had 
given for the comfort of the brethren, and ends by desiring them not to 
sell, or exchange, or carry it away, or cause it to be placed elsewhere. 
Prayers and directions of this kind are very common at the close of 
Athiopic MSS. In a magnificent collection of the hymns of Jared in 
my possession, from which I hope shortly to publish extracts, for 
instance, there occurs the following: —‘‘ Zedegua gave it to the men of 
Zion on the feast of Michael, and her mother, Waleta Gabriel, to be 
their guide to the kingdom of heaven. And she saith, Forget me not 
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O our Father in heaven. Let him who steals or erases it be cursed, by 
the authority of Peter and Paul.” 

The Octateuch has on the last folio a rade and partly-coloured 
effigy of St. Andrew; with a book, inscribed, ‘‘The Gospel which he 
preached with his voice,”—meaning probably that he did not write 
one; and at the side, ‘‘ May his prayer and blessing be upon us.” 
Some idle monk appears to have amused himself by transferring this 
picture in outline to the previous page, and converting it into a St. 
Peter, whose age is stated, in Ethiopic, to have been 120 years. 

Thinking that perhaps this account of a perfectly unique MS. would 
interest your readers who take an interest in Semitic literature, and that 
it may be of service to record in your pages the existence of so valuable 
a document, I have ventured to trouble you at so great length. 

J. M. Ropwe tt, 
Rector of St. Ethelburga, London. 
Highbury New Park, March 8, 1863. 


PS. It should also be mentioned that on the first folio is an illumi- 
nated arrangement of forty small circles, each an inch in diameter, 
resembling the pedigrees at the commencement of Barker’s and other 
old English Bibles. In these circles is written in Aithiopic the legend 
attributed to Clement, in which Adam, at his departure from this life, 
enjoined on his son Seth the hours of prayer. ‘In the first hour of the 
night the spirits (genii) praise God; in the second, the fish; in the 
third, the fire; in the fourth, the seraphim, etc., ete.” This legend is 
also found in the commencement of MS. F. in the library of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 





ANECDOTA SYRIACA. 


Tue criticism of Dr. Wright on my interpretation of the colophon 
published by Mr. Payne Smith in his Syriac edition of the commentary 
of Cyril on St. Luke, compels me, for the sake of Syriac students, to 
make a few remarks on his arguments. 

Dr. Wright pronounces my interpretation ‘simply impossible,” 
and assigns three reasons to prove this impossibility. The first and 
the third reasons relate to two trifling inaccuracies, if they deserve even 
this name. They are as follows :— 

No. 1. 3} is said to be a perfect, and to mean “has scattered,” 
and, therefore, is inaccurately translated by ‘“‘spargens.” It appears 
to me that where two perfects come together without a copula, it is not 
uncommon to translate one of them as a participle. 


No. 3. [Zass and {4sz2 are plurals, and they are here trans- 
lated in the singular. This is quite true, but it makes no difference 
whatever in the sense of the passage. 

These two reasons might therefore be dismissed at once from our 
consideration, if a further question were not involved in the discussion 
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of No. 1. The truth is that these two perfects (as Dr. Wright and 
Mr. Payne Smith have both suggested to me) are apocopated forms of 
the 3rd pers. plur. fem., and not the 3rd pers. sing. masec. Their 
subject is, therefore, ‘the five pairs,’ and not ‘ homo” understood. 

It is only just to Dr. Wright, to whom I was.a stranger, to state 
that a few days after the publication of his remarks, I took the liberty 
of calling upon him at the British Museum, and that I found him quite 
ready to enter on the discussion of this passage. with the utmost 
courtesy and candour. 

We come now to No. 2 of Dr. Wright’s reasons, which relates to 
the only expression in the whole colophon which now appears doubtful 


to me. That is the phrase }1Sokom> yo, or Pakoms, as 
Mr. Payne Smith reads it. As I am unable at present to consult the 
MS. itself, I do not know which of these readings is the true transcript 
of the original; but I think the sense is obvious. The phrase must 
mean, either “ mixed with pigments,” e.g., red and black ink, ete., or 
‘mixed with lampblack.” 

My own share in the interpretation of this colophon is a matter of 
very small importance; but as my name has been brought forward in so 
prominent a manner, it is only just to myself to state the exact truth. 
The fact is that, in a private letter to Dr. Land some years ago, I sent 
a copy of the colophon, accompanied by my interpretation of it, without 
any notion of its being published. I knew nothing of Dr. Land’s 
intention of publishing it, until I saw it in his Anecdota Syriaca. He 
was, of course, quite at liberty to publish it; but as I had no oppor- 
tunity of correcting the press, I am not responsible for the words in 
which my interpretation is conveyed. But in the interpretation of a 
passage of Syriac, Dr. Land is far more able to defend his own ex- 
position than I should be; and therefore I leave that question in his 
hands. As far as I can remember I did not substitute yh for 

aso, nor did I suggest the insertion of “homini.” But it is pos- 
sible that in deciphering my Syriac, Dr. Land may have been misled 
by my handwriting, or he may have made the change from conjecture. 
If the latter be the case, I suppose he will hardly retain this conjecture 
after the observations of Dr. Wright. 

My own translation, as published in a hasty notice of Mr. Payne 
Smith’s Syriac Cyril in the Literary Churchman of Feb. 1, 1859, was 
as follows:—‘‘O Lord! refuse not the reward of the five pairs that 
labour to sow thy seed by means of the mixture of lampblack, by the 
field of animals, by the wings of birds, and by the power of God.” 

There are in this some minor inaccuracies (e.g., ‘refuse not,’’ and 
‘* by the field” for ‘‘in the field,” i.e., the skin=parchment); but the 
real question after all is this, ‘Is this interpretation of the colophon 
substantially true.” Dr. Wright states that “he does not pretend to be 
able to translate this sentence;” and the best Syriac scholar in England 
(as I believe), Mr. Payne Smith, declined to insert a translation of it 
in his English edition. But Dr. Wright has since very candidly 
admitted that my interpretation is probably substantially true; and Mr. 
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Payne Smith adopted my view as the most probable guess, as soon as 
I proposed it to him. With that courtesy and readiness with which he 
always places his vast stores of Syriac knowledge at the service of those 
who desire, like myself, to learn from him, he immediately discussed 
the passage with me, and explained the origin of his doubts. These 
doubts, I believe, no longer exist. 

I must apologize for occupying so much of your space with personal 
details, but I feel it necessary to defend this interpretation, lest the 
authority of so eminent an orientalist as Dr. Wright should lead some 
Syriac students to doubt the interpretation of a passage, which, I 
believe, will now be recognized as the only one of which the passage 
admits. 


H. T. Rose. 





BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


Ir it be true that more than three hundred different opinions have been 
raised with reference to Biblical chronology, it seems to follow that we 
cannot dispense with historical testimony in order to arrive at any 
fixed dates. That it is only by such a process that we can establish a 
satisfactory basis for the settlement and adjustment of the Scriptural 
chronology, may, we conceite, be shewn by a reference to the evidence 
by which the Jewish date of the Exodus is fixed. It may be true 
that Bunsen may have been led by Egyptian and extraneous sources 
only to presume what is the range within which that date falls. Now, 
we would gladly and thankfully have accepted the result of his 
researches in this instance, if other authentic testimony had been duly 
recognized. As it is, we can understand those who speak of “ follow- 
ing Bunsen implicitly, when he leads us in virtue of an overwhelming 
concurrence of Egyptian records, and of all the probabilities of the case, 
to place the Exodus as late as 1320 or 1314 B.c.” 

The general reader might be led to understand that this was a result 
necessarily independent of historical testimony of Seripture with which 
it is unconnected. When, however, this strong opinion as to the date 
of the Fxodus is accompanied by the advocacy of other dates insinu- 
ated on the same evidence of other than Scripture sources, we are 
bound to discriminate between the nature of the proof in the case of 
the Exodus date, and that of others by which the Scripture chronology 
is disturbed. The proof in the case of the Exodus date, 1314 B.c., 
may be stated thus. There is the testimony of Rabbi Hillel, an ancient 
Jewish chronologer under the Christian era, whose ‘expositions’ were 
‘‘ historical,” or accepted as such. He was the framer of the “ Jewish 
mundane era,’ and to him is ascribed the introduction in the middle 
of the fourth century of the modern Jewish calendar. It is this Hillel 
who, in a work based on Scriptural data, and not on sources indepen- 
dent of the Scriptures, fixes the Exodus at the year 1314 B.c., which 
is the last term of the range within which Bunsen’s dates are contained. 


The date thus fixed in Hillel’s or the Jewish scheme is [making allow- 


ance for certain astronomical calculations which account for a difference 
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of about two years] a component part of the system of Biblical chrono- 
logy, the items of which are as follows :— 





Years 

(1) From the Creation to the Deluge ..........cccseseseereeees 1656 
Thence to the birth of Abraham  ...........c.cesee ee eeeees 292 
"THONCE 10 UNC DITUM OF EBADO cccccescevecccrespesccsvcsccccece 100 
Thence to the Exodus (Gen. XV. 18.) csccccceseeeceeeeeees 400 

Date of Exodus..,....... 2448 A.M. 

(2) Thence to the fourth year of Solomon ...........seeeeeeee 480 
Thence to the eleventh of Zedekiah ..............cceeeeeeee 277 
Thence to the sixth of Hezekiah ..........ccccsceeeeeseeees 133 


Thence to a.p. 1. (the seventy weeks being reckoned 
back from a.p. 59, when Christ came in judgment 
CO JOrUBAlOM) a .ssceccorcccrcccrseccscosorsccneccsesscocsececs 422 


Date of Exodus......... 1312 B.c. 


Now, the argument which critical justice requires to be drawn from 
this result, viewed in connexion with Bunsen’s (in this one instance) 
nearly coincident conclusion from the Egyptian records, is, that the 
latter evidence, as traditional, should be regarded as confirmatory of 
the Bible evidence, as historical. Let ‘an overwhelming concurrence 
of Egyptian records” be accepted as an independent proof of the 
Biblical date, but let not the Biblical date, contrary to evidence, be 
assumed to be derived from Egyptian sources, which is the refuted? 
alternative adopted by Lepsius. 

Viewed in connexion with the Hebrew records, ‘‘not only is the 
historical reality of the Exodus thus vindicated” (pace Dr. Williams, 
we would say ‘‘ confirmed”’) from heathen sources, but a presumption is 
raised thereby in favour of the historical character of the Bible chrono- 
logy, whatever may be the combination of principles needed to harmo- 
nize it with any universally accredited presumptions on the other side, 
derived from the inductive study of philological and physical science. 
Meanwhile, but let not the confirmation from heathen sources of a 
central fact and date in the scheme of Revelation be wrested to the 
destruction of our faith in the miraculous or preeternatural accompani- 
ments which the received inspired Records associate with it. 

That Bunsen’s dates are part of a “theory” at variance with the 
Hebrew system, is evidenced in the present state of chronological 
inquiry by the result to which they lead—viz., ‘that we find but 
three centuries thus left us from the Exodus to Solomon’s Temple,” 
thus contradicting the date in | Kings vii., of four hundred and eighty 
years, the authenticity of which is assured to us in the received Hebrew 
chronology, and which has not been disproved to be incompatable with 
the chronology of the Book of Judges, which is followed by St. Paul. 
The “ four hundred and fifty years” of the Judges were not necessarily 
consecutive intervals of time. It may have been agreeable to the Divine 
design that more than one judge should be raised up after Joshua at 
the same time in different tribes, and that the record in which their 








® See Arnold's J'heological Critic, vol. i., art. 4. 
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periods of judgeship are specified should be constructed without reference 
to the line of chronological years. So far we may admit in this instance, 
(and elsewhere should proof be given) the absence of a merely ‘‘ chro- 
nological element.” Would that the illustrious foreigner had been 
guided by this principle in its application to heathen rather than to 
Jewish and Christian annals! He might then perhaps have seen his 
way toward the vindication not only of the Exodus date, but of the 
whole system of Biblical chronology. 


C. G. 





BIBLE DIFFICULTIES :—PSALM XLIX. 3. 


Mr. J. Mc G.’s copious remarks on this verse in your last impression 
(p. 172) compel me to modify one portion of my letter which appeared 
in the October number of the Journal, but by no means to give up 
the view 1, in common with others, take of the first clause of the 
verse in question. 

If Mr. McG. will only read contrasted instead of “connected” in 
line 9 of my letter, and omit the words, “and Prov. viii. 4,” from 
line 13, I am still prepared to subscribe to everything else I have 
written on the subject. I continue to maintain that there are instances 
(I feel sure of one) in which the words wy and py are contrasted as to 
signification, although I readily acknowledge that in most of the exam- 
ples he adduces they are connected merely in poetical parallelism. The 
one instance I have singled out as more certain than any other I am at 
present aware of is the identical Psalm xlix. 3. I beg to submit that 
Mr. McG. has not produced a single clause exactly analogous to the 
first half of this verse. All the examples he uses in his attempt at the 
reductio ad absurdum are uniform, and therefore one would be as good 
asa thousand. In all these instances the word +3, or the plural of it, 
accompanies pyx, but not wy, and J willingly admit that in none of 
them do we find any contrast, but merely a poetical repetition of the 
same idea in different words. But in Psalm xlix. 3 I believe there 
must be a contrast of meaning, otherwise the words could not be trans- 
lated: the repetition of +, and the fact that no other word is con- 
nected with either of the two parts of the clause to relieve their same- 
ness, compel us, in my opinion, to regard them as contrasted. This 
is necessary in order to make them tolerably translateable, and still 
more so if we would look for any degree of poetical beauty. Besides, 
I attach considerable importance to what I said in my former letter 
respecting the latter clause of the verse, viz., that it “is probably 
meant to be an explanation of the former, as is often the case in the 
metrical portions of Scripture.” In cases when wx and oy are found 
merely in poetical parallelism, rigid sameness of the parts is prevented 
by the use of a different verb, the addition of 43 to the latter, or any 
other change, or by the concurrence of more than one kind of variety, 
aud moreover the effect is sometimes enhanced by the athnach inter- 
vening. But the clause we are now discussing has nothing of the kind. 
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The other instances compared with it cannot be pronounced upon with 
equal confidence, but must be studied and judged of in connexion with 
their respective contexts. I have no doubt, however, in my own mind 
that wx sometimes denotes ‘man of high degree,” and that it is 
more than once contrasted with pp, as vir is with homo, avyp with 
av 0pw os, and in Welsh, gwe with dyn. Perhaps it would interest 
the English reader to know that the authorized Welsh version of the 
Bible, which is considered by some competent judges to be superior to 
the English, regards oy in Isaiah lii. 3, Psalm exli. 4, and Prov. 
viii. 4, in its distinguished sense, and translates it gwyr=viri. 

Mr. Mc G. seems to maintain that the two words are perfectly syno- 
nymous. Itis granted on all hands that they are often so, but does not 
wy often mean husband as opposed to wife, man as opposed to woman 
(there is only one instance of opy being supposed to be so used, 7. e., 
Eccles. vii. 28), a man of virile age as opposed to an old man, and a 
man of valour as distinguished from a coward? (see Gesenius.) Such 
frequent uses of the word would alone be sufficient to give the word a 
distinctive superior meaning, and therefore furnish a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the position I am endeavouring to support. I should 
be very glad to know that your able correspondents, Mr. Crossley, and 
Q., and Dr. Davidson are still of the same opinion. 

April 6. J. i. 





ISRAELITE POPULATION AT THE EXODUS. 


In the Christian Annotator (vol. iii., p. 477, Dec. 20, 1856) the ques- 
tion raised as to the increase of the Jewish population from 310 to 
603,550 men of war (Gen. xv. 13; Exod. xii. 37, 40; Numb. i. 46; 
xi. 21; Acts vii. 6; Gal. ili. 17), was replied to by observing that the 
rate of increase from 310 to 2,416,000 men, women, and children in 
215 years was 12, per annum, and in 400 years, 13 per annum. To 
this I may add, that the population of England and Wales had about 
doubled in fifty years from 1801 to 1851, whilst in the United States 
from 1800 to 1850 the population had quadrupled and two millions 
over (Compan. Brit. Almanac, 1855, p. 25). The rule for estimating 
the annual increase of the Israelites is, for 215 years 
2154/2416000= 1°04256 
310 

And for 400 years 
2416000=1 0226553 

310 

To make this intelligible to those who are unacquainted with the 
use of logarithms, I will attach to the logarithms below on the left, the 
natural numbers on the right. I commence with the assumption, as 
old as Herodotus, and yet undisturbed for general historical purposes, 
that there are three generations in a century; rejecting for reasons 
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assigned in the above work the limit of 215 years, and assuming that 
of a period of 400 years. 
End 








Logarithms. Natural numbers. Population. Increase. of years. 

24913617. = 310 310 

‘3243113 = = 10226553 x 331 eee 

28156730 = 816 506 = 33 

2°4913617 = 310 

6486226 = 1:0226553 x 663 

31399843 = 1380 564 = 662 

2.4913617 = 310 

9729338 = 1:0226553 x 100 

34642955 = 2927 1547-100 

2:4913617 = 310 

1:9458676 = 1:0226553 x 200 

4°4372293 = 27,367 24,440 200 

24913617 = 310 

29188014 = 1°0226553 x 300 

54101631 = 257,146 229,779 300 

2:4913617 = 310 

3'8917352 = 1:0226553 x 400 

6.3830969 = 2,416,000 2,158,854 400 
2,416,000 


Thus the English population in half a century increased twofold, 
that of the United States fourfold, and that of the Israelites fivefold; 
that ancient people allowed polygamy, whilst the two modern nations 
adopt monogamy as one check to population. The above will serve to 
shew how rapidly a geometrical progression advances in the latter stages 
of a long period. The short rule is simply 310(1°0226553)™; and 
the increase of 1,4; person per annum out of 310 persons will not be 
thought extraordinary by any one, but the result is startling, because 
in the 400 years the 310 original persons are multiplied 7793 times, or 
19 times each year on the average. Recent questions raised by Dr. 
Colenso have given new interest to this subject. 

Lichfield, May 21, 1863. Tuomas Joun Buckton. 





JOHN XIX. 10, 11. 


I rake notice of T. T.’s remarks upon John xix. 10, 11, and upon my 
view of the passage, partly to say a few words to him personally, and 
partly to review his arguments. I will take no farther notice of the 
anecdote by which he introduces his remarks, than hint that the 
“person of considerable theological attainments,” who was first intro- 
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duced by him to S. T. Coleridge’s views of the passage under considera- 
tion, must have been joking when he spoke as he is reported to have 
done; and must have found considerable amusement in T. T.’s letter, 
if his perversion to popery permits him to read The Journal of Sacred 
Literature. That he should impute motives to myself is of more 
importance so far as I am concerned. Does T. T. think that none but 
those who advocate new views are sincere inquirers after truth? Does 
he think that those who hold old views do so merely because they are 
old? If he does not, why should he insinuate that I was “carried 
away by” my “indignation at the novelty of” your contributor’s inter- 
pretation? Ordinary courtesy might have enabled him to reply to my 
arguments without questioning my honesty of purpose. Christian 
charity might have led him to the belief that I am as anxious an 
inquirer after the true interpretation as himself. He charges me with 
arguing “somewhat unfairly.” With this I find no fault. He thinks 
so, and has a perfect right to say so, since he tries to make his charge 
good: with what success I leave others to determine. But he cannot 
know my motives, and has no right to insinuate that I support a view 
merely because it is old, and reject one because it is new. It is 
humiliating to need to make these remarks on what is due from one 
educated man to another. 

T. T. admits that I am right in regard to Pilate’s ‘jurisdiction in 
the abstract.” I will not question the accuracy of the phrase, but 
remind T. T. that Pilate boasts of his absolute jurisdiction over a 
‘* supposed criminal:” ‘* Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify 
thee, and have power to release thee?” Now did Pilate get jurisdiction 
from 6 zapaécéors either to crucify or release? Was it not because the 
former had such jurisdiction in virtue of his commission from Rome, 
that the latter delivered our Saviour into his hands? Does a judge’s 
jurisdiction expire every time he leaves the bench, and revive every 
time a policeman brings before him a new criminal? I do not even 
suggest an answer to these questions; for men demanding redress, or 
lodging an accusation, go where jurisdiction is already possessed, and 
not where it is to be conferred. But our Saviour’s reply determines 
the matter beyond dispute. Every one who knows the force of the 
words ov« efyes e£ovorav odécuiav, knows that they exclude not this, 
nor that, but all jurisdiction. Pilate could not but know that they 
struck at his ¢foveca in every shape. And yet he knew that he had a 
commission, and so jurisdiction, to try all accused of crimes against the 
state. And, therefore, once more I say that he must have felt that a 
sillier piece of impertinence was never perpetrated by an accused person 
than that perpetrated by our Saviour, if his words only meant that 
Pilate received his jurisdiction from a Jew. But he was made to under- 
stand that there was supreme authority, higher even than that of Rome, 
which was the source of all jurisdiction, and that every one in power 
was responsible to that authority. He felt that the dvw@cv pointed to 
heaven, ‘‘and from thenceforth Pilate sought to release him.” T. T. 
confounds two things essentially distinct—jurisdiction, and “the oppor- 
tunity of exercising it.’’ It is of the first that Pilate and our Saviour 
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speak. And, therefore, though it be granted that 6 rapaéidovs conferred 

the opportunity, T. T. is no nearer his end. I do not need to take any 

further notice of his remarks, and only state in conclusion, that until 

some arguments very different from any that have been adduced are 

brought forward, I shall be forced to abide by the old interpretation. 
Rutherglen, 15th May, 1863. 





ACTS XIII. 20—22. 


Tue chronological question connected with this passage is of such 
importance that it is very desirable to ascertain what meanings it is 
fairly capable of bearing. The space of four hundred and fifty years 
is usually assigned as that occupied by the successive judges down to 
Samuel. This is the only meaning which our Authorized Version is 
capable of bearing, but it may perhaps be thought that the Greek is 
capable of another sense. I would propose to Greek scholars whether 
the four hundred and fifty years might not possibly include the reigns 
of Saul and David: ‘ And after these things, for a space of about four 
hundred and fifty years, he gave them judges until Samuel the prophet: 
afterwards (i.e., after Samuel’s rule) they desired a king, and God gave 
them Saul, etc.: and when he had removed him, he raised up unto them 
David, etc.” The two objections to the comprehension of Saul’s and 
David’s reigns within the four hundred and fifty years are, Ist, the 
kaxe(Oev of verse 21, and, 2nd, the mentioning the period of Saul’s 
reign in the same verse. The «dxe?Oev may, I think, be fairly enough 
referred to Samuel’s judgeship, without of necessity referring also to 
the close of the four hundred and fifty years; and the forty years of 
Saul’s reign may, perhaps, be a portion of the four hundred and fifty 
years, not an additional period. Olshausen thinks the two reigns may 
be included: Alford denies that they can. It should be taken into 
account that the narrative is a mere brief abstract of Paul’s speech ; 
and abbreviations are of necessity obscurer than fuller accounts. The 
Vulgate seems to signify, that the division of the land was made after 
this period of four hundred and fifty years. 
H. 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND DR. BENISCH. 


My object when I first addressed you on the above subject was to allay 
the apprehensions of those who might oppose a revision of the Au- 
thorized Version, on the grounds that a door might be opened to rab- 
binical views such as held by me as a Jewish translator, and as apparently 
evidenced by my rendering of Psalm ii. 12. Now this object I have 
fully obtained, as your correspondent candidly states, ‘I believe I was 
wrong in attributing to him (Dr. B.) any intention of being guided in 
his views by the conceits of the Talmud.” The discussion therefore, 
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as far as I am concerned, is brought to a close, as it is not my inten- 
tion to impugn the correctness of any of the statements brought forward 
by H. P. in support of the rendering of the Anglican Version. I will 
only say that the authorities referred to by him were known to me at 
the time I translated the Psalms, but that they failed to convey convic- 
tion to my mind. I had resolved when undertaking the work not to 
count opinions, whether of Jews or Gentiles, but to weigh arguments, 

Having stated in your last my reasons for differing from the An- 
glican Version and the authorities supporting its rendering, I must 
leave it to Hebraists, and not theologians, to judge of the soundness of 
these reasons. I conclude with the remark, that the most popular 
Jewish commentator, whom the Jews call the prince of Biblical inter- 
preters,—I allude to Rabbi Solomon Yizchaki, commonly called Rashi, 
—is in favour of my rendering of +2, as may be seen by a reference to 
his commentary in loco. 

May 29, 1863. A. Beniscu. 





DATE OF CODEX SINAITICUS. 


I wisn to offer three concise arguments, for the belief that the Codex 
Sinaiticus is really of an age as early as the middle of the TH1RD century. 

To the objection that the Eusebian canons are proof that its age 
cannot be earlier than the fourth century, may be opposed the possi- 
bility which Tischendorf, in his Prolegomena, seems to make room for, 
that these have been added by a later hand,—a conjecture strengthened 
by their being found, not throughout, but partially. 

In Lardner (ed. 1838, vol. vii., p. 423), we read that Porphyry, in 
the third century, among other Scriptures which he objected to, alleged 
Matt. xiii. 35; Mark i. 2; and John vii. 8. 

In the first of these, he charged the Christians with ignorance, in 
ascribing to Isaiah what is found in Psalm Ixxviii. Concerning the 
second, he asks : ‘‘ Since the quotation is composed from Malachi (chap. 
iii.) and Isaiah (chap. xl.), how it comes to pass that it is all said to be 
taken from Isaiah ?” To this, Jerome replied : ‘‘ Ecclesiastical writers 
have largely answered,—but I am of opinion that the name Isaiah has 
been added through the fault of the transcriber.” ‘ Hence,” observes 
Lardner, “‘ we perceive that the name of Isaiah was read in Mark i. 2, 
in the copies of the third century.” Lastly, Porphyry objected to the 
words ‘I go not up,” (John vii. 8) as not true and sincere. We may, 
from this, gather that I go not up, was what stood in the copies of his 
day. 

em, not one of these readings appears in the ¢extus receptus. 

But all of them are found in the Codex Sinaiticus, which gives the 
text of all three exactly as it is shewn to have stood in the ¢hird century. 

I may add that the very valuable Codex Amiatinus agrees with the 
Sinaiticus, in reading Isaiah in Mark i. 2, and “TI go not up,” in 
John vii. 
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As evidencing the independence of the Codex Sinaiticus, I refer to 
the Codex Vaticanus, which omits Isaiah in Matt. xiii. 35. 

In Mark i. 2, the uncials are divided, some giving Isaiah; others, as 
A, E, F, G, “in the prophets.” 

In John vii., all the uncials, except D, K, M, have “I go not up 
YET.” 

I remark that it is hardly conceivable, that any one forging a manu- 
script in the design to pass it off as of very early date, would thus forfeit 
for it the credit of conformity with the most venerable uncials, and at 
the same time expose it to the assaults of an early heathen writer. 

Assuming that the original text agreed with the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and with what Porphyry objected to, we may learn much from his 
objections. 

Thus, in Matt. xiii., the words are ‘ spoken by the prophet,” not 
written. Jonah prophesied what is not written in the book of Jonah 
(see 2 Kings xiv). So Jeremiah probably spoke what Zechariah wrote 
(chap. xi. 12, 13). In the Epistle of Barnabas, s. 2, and the so-called 
Apostolical Constitutions, ii. 53, Zechariah viii. 17 is quoted as from 
Jeremiah. 

The quotation in Matt. xiii. opens in the very words of the Psalm, 
but substantially the same appears in Isaiah xviii. Thus, the Psalm 
says : “I will open my mouth in a parable. I will uéter dark sayings 
of old.’ In Isaiah, we read: ‘I have declared the former things from 
the beginning, and they went forth from my mouth.” The Psalm says : 
“We will not hide them.” The Prophet : ‘I have shewn thee hidden 
things.” The end or object is the same. 

It is a psalm of Asaph. Jerome thought the true reading might 
have been Asaph, not Isaiah. However, if we allow a conjecture, others 
might prefer to suppose the psalm written by Isaiah, and added to the 
collection of Psalms. 

Lastly, from Mark i. 2, in which the prophecy of Isaiah is prefaced 
by, and, as it were, fused together with Malachi’s prophecy, we may 
learn the liberty with which the Spirit quotes His own earlier commu- 
nications—a matter on which we need much to be instructed. 

Porphyry’s objection to John vii. 8 appears feeble enough. ‘“ J go 
not up,” is evidently explained by what follows, ‘‘ for my hour is not 
yet fully come.” To add “yet,” to the first clause would be objec- 
tionable, as unnecessary. D. W. 





NOTES ON MARK IX. 43—50. 


I wave selected the above passage for some critical and exegetical 

remarks, because, in the view I take of it, it is closely connected in 

subject with the passage of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (iii. 3—9), 

my commentary on which you did me the favour to insert in the April 

Number of this Journal, and the discussion of it may serve to shew 

that the teaching of our Lord relative to the important matters common 
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to the two passages accorded with that of St. Paul. Also I have been 
induced to write the following Notes from the circumstance, that the 
author of the essay on the Interpretation of Scripture in Essays and 
Reviews speaks of ‘Christianity being staked on the literal meaning of 
the words, Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
I find it hard to comprehend what especial danger to Christianity is 
alluded to, but being sure that none is to be apprehended from the 
true meaning of those words, it will be my endeavour to ascertain this 
without respect to consequences. 

Before entering upon the proposed discussion, it will be well to lay 
down two principles of Biblical interpretation, which, I believe, are 
generally acknowledged, and may be taken as guides for conducting the 
reasoning. First, that besides the portions of Scripture which have a 
literal and historical meaning, there are others which must be taken 
allegorically; and secondly, that an allegorical meaning is to be ad- 
mitted when the literal sense involves an absurdity, or contradiction to 
the nature of things. The right application of these two principles 
may be said to constitute nearly the whole of what may be properly 
called scriptural science. But in applying them it is often difficult to 
decide respecting a particular passage, whether it is to be taken literally 
or allegorically; and again, after ascertaining that the sense must be 
allegorical, there is generally the still greater difficulty of discovering 
what that sense is. These remarks will receive illustration as we 
proceed. 

I commence with a critical note on verse 43. In the usual render- 
ing of this verse «aov is translated as if it were in the comparative 
degree, on account of 7 following. But if mere comparison between 
one thing and another were intended, there appears to be no sufficient 
reason why the comparative degree should not have been used. This 
objection will be obviated by taking «adov positively, and translating as 
if were immediately preceded by padvor, this being not an uncommon 
ellipsis. ‘And if thy hand cause thee to effend, cut it off; it is well 
for thee to enter into life maimed, rather than having two hands to go 
into Gehenna, into the unquenchable fire.” According to this transla- 
tion, the sense conveyed by verses 43, 45, and 47, is such as follows: 
To avoid offence by cutting off a hand, or a foot, or plucking out an 
eye, that is, at the cost of much pain and self-sacrifice to secure an 
entrance into eternal life, is, positively, well, on account of the sur- 
passing value of life; and, comparatively, it is better to do this than, 
having two hands, two feet, two eyes, that is, not having made any 
self-sacrifice, to be compelled on that account to undergo the much 
sorer punishment of the unquenchable fire of Gehenna. This inter- 
pretation, however, seems to imply that the end or effect of the pain 
and punishment is in both cases the same. This point may admit of 
being cleared up by the subsequent reasoning. 

Verse 44. ‘‘ Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched,” which is quoted from Isaiah Ixvi. 24, is plainly added as an 
explanatory amplification of what immediately precedes. There are no 
corresponding words in the parallel passage of St. Matthew (xviii. 8, 9). 
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In order to arrive at the true sense of this verse, it will be proper to 
consider the two clauses separately. Now with respect to the first 
clause, we may at once determine by the application of the second of 
the above-mentioned principles, that it must be taken in an allegorical 
signification. For the worm (oxw\»£) here spoken of is literally that 
which feeds on dead bodies, of which it would be contrary to fact to 
say that it does not die. What then is the allegorical meaning? Those 
who say that it means ‘‘ extreme misery,” should be careful to tell us 
the steps of the induction by which they reach this conclusion. The 
feeble worm which feeds on mortal remains presents to our sight nothing 
capable of causing pain or misery. This text has given occasion for 
descriptions (such as those in Book i. of Pollok’s Course of Time) 
which are mere creations of the imagination, having no basis in our 
outward perceptions to rest upon. The few and simple words of 
Scripture appear, on the contrary, to refer to a fact of common observa- 
tion for the purpose of indicating, by a distinct and visible emblem, 
that there is a living principle which destroys mortality, and which, for 
that very reason, does not die. If we be guided solely by the use of 
our senses—and apart from experience and observation of the external 
world there is no foundation of scriptural science—this is all that can 
be gathered respecting the allegorical meaning of the first clause. I 
have given in the Clerical Journal of June 5, 1862 (p. 526), an expla- 
nation of this clause for the most part the same as the foregoing; but 
I did not there enter upon the explanation of the other, nor indicate 
the connexion and mutual relation between the two. These questions 
I proceed to consider now. 

The second clause, like the first, has reference to means by which 
mortal remains are, or may be, destroyed, it being the practice in all 
nations and ages to bury, or to burn, dead bodies. But the fire which 
is used for this purpose is such as may be quenched. The fire here 
spoken of is especially called in verse 43, 7 wip ro doBeotov, “ the 
unquenchable fire.” Here I cannot forbear remarking that the transla- 
tion of these words in the Authorized Version, ‘the fire that never 
shall be quenched,”’ is not sufficiently close to the original, and does not 
convey exactly the same sense. For the distinctive epithet doPeotov, 
which is inapplicable to natural fire, on that very account, according to 
the principle before cited, indicates that an allegorical meaning is here 
intended. Now the allegorical meaning of the destruction of dead 
bodies by fire may be widely different from that of their being consumed 
by worms, inasmuch as natural fire not only consumes and destroys, 
but is also capable of causing pain, and can purify and transform. It 
will, therefore, be proper to enquire, next, what is the exact allegorical 
sense of the assertion in verse 44, ‘‘ the fire is not quenched”’ (ro rép 
ov oBévvvtat). 

First, it may be remarked that that assertion is to be interpreted by 
the epithet doBcorov going before, so as to signify that the fire is not 
quenched because, from its essential quality, it is unquenchable. In 
order to learn how, or why, the fire here signified has this quality, it 
will be necessary to ascertain previously what is the allegorical meaning 
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generally of “fire” in Scripture. It will, I think, be made sufficiently 
clear by the following quotations that fire symbolizes the effect of law, 
and especially the effect of the operation of law in the judgment. In 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, at the commencement of the blessing of the children 
of Israel by Moses before his death, these words occur: ‘The Lord 
came from Sinai, .. . from his right hand went a fiery law for them.” 
The Hebrew is, ‘“‘a fire of law.”’ Mention is made in Heb. x. 27 of 
‘a certain fearful looking for of judgment and indignation of fire that 
will destroy the adversaries” (zupos {ios EaOcew pédovtos, K.7.X.). 
In the second apocryphal book of Esdras (xiii. 38) it is expressly said 
that “the law is like unto fire.’ And again (xvi. 53), ‘ God shall 
burn coals of fire upon the head of him that saith before the Lord God 
and his glory, I have not sinned.” Judgment according to the law 
given from ‘‘the mount that burnt with fire” (Heb. xii. 18), brings 
‘tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil” 
(Rom. ii. 9). This ‘fire of law” to which in St. Mark the epithet 
doBeorov is applied, in the parallel passage of St. Matthew is called 
70 wp To dusviov. In the letter already referred to, it was argued that 
the term duyov applied to a word designating an object of common 
observation or experience, indicates the perpetuity, as to operation or 
effect, of that which the natural object symbolizes. In fact, the holy 
law of God cannot but be eternal in its operation and effect. 

But while this interpretation is given to the second clause, regard 
must still be had to the meaning of the first. The Scriptures place the 
two in connexion, and we ought not to separate them. But according 
to the foregoing argument, the first clause simply signifies that mor- 
tality (symbolized by dead bodies) is destroyed by a principle of life; 
or, as St. Paul writes, quoting from Isaiah xxv. 8, “ Death is swallowed 
up.in victory.” With this agree the words in Hosea (xiii. 14): ‘O 
death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction.” 
Hence, by taking the two clauses in conjunction, it must be concluded 
from this reasoning that the end is immortality, and that the means by 
which the end is brought about is the operation of the fire of law in 
judgment. This doctrine agrees with that which I deduced from the 
passage commented upon in my former letter, as compared with the 
teaching in ] Cor. iii. 11—15. Moreover the very same doctrine ap- 
pears to be taught by our Lord in verses 49 and 50 of the passage at 
present under consideration, as I shall now endeavour to shew. 

Those verses are intimately connected, as is proved by the particle 
‘yap, with the words, ‘‘ where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched,” and by consequence with the whole of the passage in verses 
43—48. They seem, in fact, to be added for the express purpose of 
explaining the previous doctrine. The first part of verse 49, ‘For 
every one shall be salted with fire,” should be compared with the second 
part, ‘‘and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,” the two clauses 
being clearly related to each other analogically. ‘Every sacrifice” 
answers to ‘‘every one,” in order to shew that every one that is salted 
with fire suffers pain and death as the slain animal of a sacrifice, and 
** salt’? answers to ‘fire,’ to shew that the effect of the fire is to make 
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the sacrifice good. The next words, “salt is good,” distinctly intimate 
that that quality of salt is signified; and those which follow, “ if the 
salt be without saltness, with what shall ye season it?” indicate that 
there is no other way to moral perfection than the being “ salted with 
fire.’ Our Lord concludes the explanation with saying, ‘‘ Have salt in 
yourselves, and peace one with another,” which, interpreted by the ex- 
planation of what goes before, is an exhortation to aim at moral excel- 
lence by the sacrifice of self and by kindness towards others. 

The agreement of the above views with those I deduced from Rom. 
iii. 3—9, will, I think, be obvious. In fact, the important lesson 
which both these portions of Scripture appear to teach is, that the 
holy law of God, by which all men will be judged, is at the same time 
the sole principle of immortality, and that being eventually by the 
power of God “written in their hearts,” it becomes, by a new covenant, 
“the power of an endless life.” 

Cambridge, June 10, 1863. J. CHALLIS. 





SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


WILL you, or some of your correspondents, kindly favour me with the 
titles and dates of the best books for information respecting the inscrip- 
tions in Wady Mokatteb, and elsewhere in the Sinaitic peninsula? Any 
information from those who have seen and examined the inscriptions 
would be peculiarly acceptable. The works of Rev. C. Forster, I, of 
course, know, but there is surely something more recent, and on different 
principles of interpretation. C.H 





ETHIOPIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


I wisn to meet with reference to the best aids to the knowledge of the 
Ethiopic language and literature. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





The Negeb, or “‘ South Country”’ of Scripture. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Witton, M.A. With a Map. London and Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 


In these days of research, any sober and scholarlike investigation into 
questions of Biblical topography or geography is sure to attract atten- 
tion. For, although much has been done of late years to elucidate and 
clear up difficulties, much still remains to be determined. We are, 
therefore, much obliged to Mr. Wilton for his learned and interesting 
monograph, in which he has endeavoured, by practical enquiry, to 
throw light upon an undoubtedly vexed question. The first part of the 
book treats of the geography of the “‘ South country”; the second dis- 
cusses its special characteristics—chiefly physical and zoological; and 
the third is an elaborate attempt to identify the exact sites of the 
different cities of the ‘‘ South country” enumerated in Joshua xv. 21 
—32. The author has introduced illustrations of Scripture whenever 
he has found it possible, and he reminds us that his great object is to 
promote a more intelligent study of the Bible, and an increased appre- 
ciation of its wonderful literary resources. If success attends this 
endeavour, Mr. Wilton proposes to deal with the other portions of the 
Holy Land in the same manner, so as to present a critical and exhaus- 
tive treatise on the physical and historical geography of Palestine. 
We can only say that, in the interests of Biblical science, we hope he 
will be encouraged to prosecute his plan, and to give us all he wishes 
to give us. In this volume, he has undertaken a difficult task, but 
there is in it so much to commend, that we can assure our readers they 
will be gratified and instructed by its perusal. 

As for the word Negeb, which appears in the title, it is taken to 
mean originally dry, and hence generally the South or South country. 
When not otherwise defined, it is a curious question what is meant by 
the Negeb. Dr. Kitto thought it referred to the uplands of Judah, and 
a writer in this Journal (April, 1860) takes it to comprehend “ the 
Sinaitie peninsula, and the whole country spreading northwards to the 
Mediterranean and the Canaanite border.’”’ The application of the 
word is generally considered uncertain and irregular, but Mr. Wilton 
tries to shew that it specially describes the country extending from the 
mountains and lowlands of Judah on the north, to the mountains of 
Azazimeh on the south, and from the Dead Sea and southern Ghor on 
the east, to the Mediterranean on the west. But, besides this, it had 
extensions to the north-east and to the south-west. For the better 
understanding of these conclusions, a good map is introduced. We 
would not at all be understood to endorse every conclusion and criticism 
of the volume, but we wish to say that it is a fair example of the uses 
to which learning may be put, and that it throws a new light upon not 
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a few passages of Holy Scripture. We like the tone and spirit, as well 
as the plan and aim of the book; for, while much use has been made 
of other authorities, they are criticised in a frank and proper manner 
whenever necessary, and where passages of Scripture fall for discussion, 
they are dealt with as the sacred volume ought to be dealt with. If 
ingenuity and learning, combined with sobriety, reeommend an author, 
Mr. Wilton is recommended. We are sorry that the space now at our 
disposal prevents us from fully discussing the merits of this work, but 
we think it likely that we may return to it again. In the meantime, 
we thank Mr. Wilton for this contribution to our stores, and give an 
extract, to shew his style and manner. We may also observe that Mr. 
Wilton has reprinted, in his volume, an article contributed to this 
Journal, on “ Gerar and its Philistine inhabitants,” (J. S. L., July, 
1860.) Joshua xv. 21—832, contains a list of cities in the Negeb, 
belonging to Judah. The names and localities of all the cities are 
discussed by Mr. Wilton, in Part III., as already intimated, and from 
this portion, pp. 137—141, we quote the following passage :— 


“* Hazar-Shual.-—The seventeenth city is mentioned four times. In two of 
these passages, it stands between Moladah and Beershebe, which might almost 
dispose us to look for it in the immediate vicinity of our last city. But as, in 
the two remaining instances, it comes between Moladah and Baalah (S.W. of 
Gaza), our range is extended, and all we can predicate of it is, that it lays some- 
where between Moladah and the Mediterranean Sea. We need, therefore, some 
additional criteria to enable us to decide its position. Three such are afforded 
us, which we shall do well to consider. 

“1. The word itself implies that the animal indicated by the term Shual, was 
found there in such numbers as to give its name to the locality. What, then, 
was this animal, described in various parts of Scripture as gregarious in its 
habits, preying on dead bodies, inhabiting ruins and dry places, and of which 
there were at least two species, a larger and a smaller, the latter more especially 
frequenting vineyards, where they committed great depredations ? We cannot 
doubt that the jackal (canis aurens) is the animal principally referred to, for it 
alone fulfils the several conditions above indicated, while its very name, both in 
Eastern and Western languages, is radically connected with the Hebrew Shual. 
But that the fox (canis vulpes) is included under this general term, is evident 
from Cant. ii. 15, where Solomon, with accurate knowledge of natural history, 
which is ascribed to him, speaks of it as ‘ the little shual that spoils the vines.’ 
It is, in fact, shorter in the legs, and otherwise smaller than the jackal, and is 
only found occasionally in Palestine, whereas the jackal is met with in great 
numbers throughout the country. There were some spots, however, where they 
abounded to such a degree as to give them their special designation. Among 
these, is the city now under consideration, Hazar-Shual, ‘the enclosure or 
dwelling-place of the Shual.’ 

“‘ Our next enquiry is—Do modern travellers furnish evidence of the abun- 
dance of the jackal at any spot within the limits above specified, viz., between 
Moladah and the sea near Gaza ? 

‘“‘ Dr, Robinson happened to fall in with but two of these animals during the 
whole of his travels, and one of them, singularly enough, was seen by him near 
Milh (Moladah). On the other hand, when Dr. Keith stood on the desolate site of 
the ancient Gaza, and saw that the predicted ‘ baldness’ had indeed ‘ come upon 
it,’ the only living object within view was ‘a jackal’ freely coursing over its 
bare surface. While our attention is thus again divided between the two extre- 
mities of our range of choice, the testimony of a distinguished naturalist comes 





« We omit the notes and references. 
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in to put an end to our uncertainty. ‘ Jackals (writes Hasselginst) are found in 
great numbers about Gaza; and, from their gregarious nature, it is much more 
probable that Samson should have caught three hundred of them, than of the 
solitary quadruped, the fox.’ As the latter, however, was included under the 
generic term Shual, it is interesting to notice that of the three occasions on 
which foxes were seen by the Scottish deputation throughout Palestine, one was 
while they were travelling in the desert 8.W. of Gaza. 

“ All that now remains is to discover a site near Gaza, on the south side (for 
the Negeb did not extend beyond Wady Sheriah), whose name shall sage an 
affinity with Hazar-Shual. This, we are at no loss todo. The Scottish deputa- 
tion, ‘about half an hour N.E. of Khanounes,’ (Khan Yfinas) came to ‘a small 
village called Benishail, built apparently of mud bricks, but embosomed in trees, 
among which a solitary palm raised its head. The name of the town is taken 
from the Arabic name of one of the constellations. It stands upon the summit 
of a rising ground, and the channel of a stream, which at one time had watered 
its gardens, but is now dry (June 2), can be plainly traced.’ The term Beni 
(Sons) is now as frequent a prefix as Hazar used to be. And that Shail may 
well stand for Shual, is proved by the Masoretic pronunciation of the ‘land of 
Shualim,’ represented in the authorized version by Shalim. 

“ The analogy is complete, when it is added that the ‘land of Shalim,’ or 
Shual, ‘ north of Jerusalem, is now called the district of Beni-Salim.’ We have 
every reason, therefore, to regard the village of Benishail as the modern repre- 
sentative of Hazar-Shual.”’ 





The Spirit of the Bible ; or, The nature and value of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures discriminated, in an analysis of their several 
Books. By Epwarp Hiaainson. Two Vols. Second Edition, 
revised. London: E. Whitfield. 


Tue author of this work tells us that he aims to shew the spirit in 
which the Scriptures require to be read and interpreted, received and 
defended. He wishes to give utterance to a thoroughly free-minded 
and rational belief in them as the records of Divine revelation. ‘“ Be- 
tween the perplexing J/etter-worship of too many Scripturists, and the 
sweeping rationalism which presumes to deny the possibility of a 
supernatural revelation,” he says, ‘I desire to indicate the ground on 
which rational Christianity may firmly take its stand, implying the 
divine origin of Judaism.” In the preface to this edition, he says, “I 
feel somewhat strongly, that those who have newly popularized Biblical 
subjects, have not always distinguished so carefully as was desirable 
between the false claims which they reject as incumbrances to Biblical 
belief, and the real claims which the Bible cannot part with, if it is to 
remain a Bible to us.” We ought, perhaps, to quote another sentence 
to shew the author’s ground, and his opinion of the effect of his former 
edition : “‘My book has probably found its readers thus far as was 
natural, chiefly among Unitarians and their connexions ; while I rejoice 
also to know that it has been the means of clearing up conventional 
difficulties in many sceptical minds.”’ The first five chapters are preli- 
minary, and will be quite enough to shew that the freedom which he 
owns characterizes his treatment is the freedom of a school with which 
we cannot be expected to agree. People accustomed to old-fashioned 
modes of thinking and acting in regard to the Bible, will certainly and 
often be startled by what they read here. They will feel, and we 
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sympathize with them thus far, that there is a danger in such teaching 
as that of Mr. Higginson, which is none the less real because he is 
staid, sober, and earnest in his utterances. He has, we believe, tried 
to write, and he thinks he has written impartially, but to us it is very 
apparent that, like many others, he has been under a decided doctrinal 
bias. There is in the work unquestionably much valuable material, 
and many observations which judicious readers may profit by; but 
when we remember that judicious readers are not so numerous after all, 
our commendation of the volumes must be limited. Those who have 
much to do with the theological and critical controversies of the day 
may and must find Mr. Higginson’s volumes useful, even when they 
differ widely, as we do, from much that he has written. 





The Inspiration of the Book of Daniel and other portions of Holy 
Scripture: with a Correction of Profane and an Adjustment of 
Sacred Chronology. By W.R. A. Boye, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister. London: Rivingtons. 1863. 


We had hoped to devote some of our space in this number to a review 
of Mr. Boyle’s work, but we have found the subject one requiring very 
careful handling, and this the pressure of other claims has not allowed. 
At present then we only cordially invite the attention of our readers to a 
volume in which we have felt very deeply interested, and which will 
we doubt not be very generally received with favour. It is divided 
into several books, and although its contents generally cluster round 
the book of Daniel, yet they touch upon many other matters of great 
importance. As some compensation for unavoidable delay we copy out 
at length a somewhat brief and miscellaneous chapter, the tenth of the 
first book, in which the author treats of “ Daniel’s acquaintance with 
contemporary History, Manners, and Customs.” Our reason for quo- 
ting this particular chapter is partly its brevity, and partly the fact that 
it is not very closely interwoven with the rest. It may serve to 
suggest the qualifications which Mr. Boyle brings to his task. 


“‘ Among the internal proofs of the authenticity of the book of Daniel, none 
are more striking than the exact knowledge which it displays of the history and 
manners of the times, when it professes to have been written, and the general 
cast of the entire work. These evidenves have been admirably brought out by 
Herder, Miinter, Hengstenbery, and others of the orthodox German school. 
Its broader historical features are, if possible, surpassed in importance by niceties 
of expression, and peculiar touches of history, the delicacy of which is beyond 
the power of an imitator, and exhibits the unerring hand of a master. 

“ Mention of the Medes and Persians.—Thus Daniel, both under Belshazzar 
and Darius, speaks of the Medes and Persians; where, contrary to the arrange- 
ment adopted in 1 Maccabees xiv. 2, and to be generally met with in later writers, 
when speaking of more recent times, the Medes are placed first. Now, this is in 
the strictest accordance with history, Media being the leading kingdom until the 
reign of Cyrus, in the course of whose reign the change occurred, though it 
probably did so later in Babylonia, or in conjunction with Cyrus, who was him- 
self a Mede. The order, therefore, of naming the two countries must have been 
reversed in the narrow interval which separated Daniel from Esther. It is, 
however, just such a nicety as would be likely to be unheeded, and was in fact 
not attended to, nor probably noticed, even by accurate writers. 
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“The book of Esther is an exception, for although both orders of arrange- 
ment are adopted, yet they are in either case equally appropriate. In allusion 
to occurrences subsequent to the time of Daniel, the people are spoken of as the 
Persians and Medes, where the Persians are put first, while, with reference to the 
historical records of the two countries, the original order is preserved ; the events 
referred to being said to be ‘written in the book of the chronicles of Media and 
Persia.’ This strict attention to the relative priority of these kingdoms, either in 
point of antiquity or of eminence, is not adhered to by subsequent writers. 
Thus in the book of Esdras no rule is observed, but either form is used indif- 
ferently, shewing that the writer had met with both, but was unacquainted with 
the reason why they had thus been variously employed. , 

“ Josephus too, speaking of times anterior to this transposition of names as 
well as those of later date, makes no distinction between them, but in both 
equally places Persia in the van. Thus, he says, that Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria, who reigned a century and more before the time of Daniel, brought the 
Cutheans out of Persia and Medea, and planted them in Samaria; while in the 
long subsequent reign of the Persian Darius the son of Hystaspes, he observes 
the same order, in mentioning ‘the toparchs of Persia and Media.’ Just pre- 
viously he uses the expression, ‘the rulers of the Medes and princes of the 
Persians ;’ but this has no apparent reference to the relative eminence or prepon- 
derance of the two countries, if indeed, from the omission of the articles before 
the word ‘princes, the same individuals are not referred to under both titles. 
If not, then since Media was a province, governed under the king, its rulers or 
viceroy may have been, during office, of higher authority than the princes of 
Persia, whose rank may have been more of birth than of station. The distinc- 
tion, however, was even greater than that which arises out of the mere transposi- 
tion just noticed, since the two people were very generally mingled under a 
common appellation, the one being merged or lost in the name of the other; with 
this difference, that while before the age of Daniel they most frequently went by 
the general name of Medes, they afterwards passed under the common designation 
of Persians. This may be traced in most writers of history, and an instance of it 
occurs even in Josephus, when referring to them apparently as nations coming in 
succession, though, as we have seen, he does not usually attend to this order. 
Speaking of those who earliest became known to the Greeks, he says, ‘The 
Medes also and the Persians, when they were lords of Asia, became well known 
to them; and this was especially true of the Persians, who led their armies as 
far as the other continent,’ i.e, Europe. But with the many historical errors to 
be found in the books of the Maccabees, it would be a highly improbable supposi- 
tion that a Jew of Palestine of their age, attempting to pass off his writings as 
that of the prophet Daniel, should have noted such an historical nicety as that 
involved in the order of Media and Persia, in comparison with that of Persia and 
Media, separated as the use of these expressions was by so short an interval of 
time. Daniel lived only just before the reflux of that tide which, at the date of 
the events narrated in the book of Esther, had completely set in, and which con- 
tinuing thence forward to flow in the same direction, gradually submerged the 
sister country of Medea in the common designation of Persia. 

“* Imposition of Names.—The imposition of other names which took place in 
the case of Daniel and his companions, appears to have been a practice with the 
Babylonians, as well as with the kindred nation of the Egyptians, both people 
being derived from an Assyrian source. Joseph had given to him by Pharaoh the 
name of Zapnath-paaneah, signifying a revealer of secrets. So too, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, when he carried away captive Jehoiachin, king of Judah, and made 
Mattuniah, his father’s brother, king in his stead, changed his name to Zedekiah. 
It was on this very occasion, that the monarch is represented to have given 
Babylonian names to the royal youths, Daniel, Hananiah, Michael, and Azariah. 
It is but the simple fact, however, which is mentioned, and thus the book of 
Daniel exhibits the same characteristic mark as the rest of the sacred volume,— 
that of simple narrative, without any attempt at colouring or explanation. 

“ Capital Punishments.—The author’s intimate acquaintance with Babylonian 
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manners and habits is another remarkable feature in the book of Daniel ; and 
the artless and unobtrusive form in which this presents itself is equally striking. 
The capital punishments which he mentions are in unison with the cruel character 
of the Babylonians, and are shewn by other testimony to have been practised 
among this people. The threat of Nebuchadnezzar to the Chaldean astrologers 
was, that they should be ‘cut to pieces ;’ and during his reign a still more fearful 
infliction was that of being burnt alive, or cast into a heated oven or furnace of 
fire. Jeremiah, with reference to the very same monarch, mentions the latter as a 
mode of punishing with death practised in Babylonia. David also apparently 
makes allusion to it, as a figure to express the fierceness of God’s anger. When, 
however, the Babylonian empire was overthrown, a very different kind of capital 
punishment is related by Daniel to have prevailed among the Medes and Persians, 
the offender being thrown, not into a fiery oven which would have been opposed 
to tho Zend or Zoroastrian system of religion, but into a den of lions. This was 
a punishment peculiar to the Persians, until some centuries later, when the 
barbarities of both the emperors were adopted by the Roman people. In each of 
these instances, therefore, the writer displays all the accuracy of a cotemporary 
living at the time of the events which he relates. Of the two Babylonian punish- 
ments referred to, he describes the latter so fully and exactly, that Bertholdt 
maintains, that we must suppose he had himself seen such an oven, and been 
present at an execution. In saying this, he at the same time allows that the 
author must have lived under the reign of the Chaldeans; since under the 
Persians, according to their system of religion, their mode of punishment could 
not continue. The appropriateness of the several punishments thus referred to, 
with the character and customs of the various people by whom they were inflicted, 
isto be traced throughout the sacred volume. In Judea the means of death 
spoken of are either the sword, or else stoning with stones. In Gibeon, and 
apparently other countries in and about Canaan, one kind of death was that of 
hanging upon trees. In Babylonia the axe wielded so as to hew the offender in 
pieces, or the fiery oven, are the instruments of destruction represented as 
employed. In Persia the modes of death are changed to hanging upon a gibbet 
or being shut in with wild beasts. In the Roman territories the punishments are 
described to be those of impaling or nailing to a cross, and by combats with 
wild beasts on the public arena. 

“Turn to which page we may, each separate incident or allusion is found to 
be in keeping with the external circumstances of the period, as well as in perfect 
harmony with other portions of Scripture. 

“ Customs of the Babylonians.—Various subordinate circumstances are more 
or less casually noticed in the book of Daniel, which shew that the writer was 
familiar with the habits of the people, and the nature of the country of which he 
speaks, and to point to the hand of a cotemporary. Thus the statement of 
Daniel, that he and his companions were by command of the king to be fed from 
the royal table, accords with the customs of the Babylonians. Among the 
Persians, who adopted many of the habits of the Babylonians whom they had 
conquered, the number thus maintained at the royal expense amounted at one 
time to the enormous number of fifteen thousand persons. 

“« Description of Dress.—Again, the dress of Daniel’s companions corresponds 
with the description given by Herodotus, who says that their costumes consist of 
alinen tunic reaching to the feet, then another tunic composed of wool, over 
which was worn a small cloak or mantle. This threefold clothing is found de- 
picted on Babylonian cylinders, and is exactly that which Daniel describes as 
their coats or (marginal reading) mantles, their hosen or woollen tunics, and their 
(under) garments or linen tunics. 

“ Musical Instruments.—From the number of musical instruments which are 
mentioned in connexion with the dedication of the golden image, it is evident 
that music was a favourite amusement with the Babylonians. Accordingly this 
appears to have been the case from Isaiah xiv. 11, and from a heathen writer, 
Curtius, v. 3. 

“ Decay of the Babylonian Buildings.—The following is a remarkable instance 
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of the author’s acquaintance with the nature of the country. Professor Heng- 
stenberg, to whom I am indebted for the last three observations, thus forcibly 
states it. In chap. ii. 5, the king threatens the wise men, that on their failing to 
satisfy his requirements, their houses shall be turned into dung-heaps. Bertholdt 
himself allows that the most accurate acquaintance is here shewn with the mode 
of building practised in Babylon, and that the piece must therefore have been 
written in Babylonia. The houses in Babylon were built of earth, burnt or 
simply dried in the sun. ‘When a building is totally demolished or converted 
into a confused heap of rubbish, the entire mass of earth in rainy weather is 
gradually decomposed, and the place of such a house becomes like a dung-hill.’ 

“The prophet Jeremiah, in predicting the destruction of this great city, con- 
tents himself with saying that Babylon shall become heaps. ‘He does not so 
distinctly as Daniel refer to this process of decomposition, which reduces the once 
separate materials into one undistinguishable mass.’ ” 





The Last Times, and the Great Consummation. An earnest discussion 
of momentous themes. By Josern A. Sriss. Revised and en- 
larged Edition. Philadelphia and London: Wertheim and Co. 


Dr. Setss believes that his book is of some importance, and hence he 
has it published simultaneously in England, Canada, and the United 
States. The first three hundred and ten pages are occupied with twelve 
discourses ; these are followed by about fifty pages of notes and addi- 
tions, and these again by some seventy pages of “authorities, books, 
and references on the subjects treated in the volume.” The object of 
the volume is the elaboration and defence of a chiliastic theory. The 
author thinks Louis Napoleon is most likely the personal Antichrist. 


The Types of Genesis briefly considered, as revealing the development of 
Human Nature. By Anprew Jukes. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 


WE so thoroughly dissent from the principles upon which Mr. Jukes 
proceeds, and yet so heartily concur in some of his conclusions, that we 
must refrain from a critique of his book. His theology will bear the 
test of orthodoxy in most points, but his criticism partakes largely of 
what we should call the mystical and allegorizing spirit, which finds a 
type where we can only see a parallel or a remote analogy. 


The Works of John Howe, M.A. Vol. V. Containing the Treatises 
on divine Prescience and the Trinity ; Letter concerning Stilling- 
fleet's Sermon, Three Discourses on Publie Occasions, etc. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 


Tuts edition of the works of Howe is, we understand, edited by Mr. 
Henry Rogers, whose qualifications for the office have been long 
evidenced by his ably written life of this eminent writer. John Howe 
was one of the master-minds of his time, and it is not only in his 
Living Temple that he distinguished himself. Whether in his contro- 
versial, his practical, or his more didatic pieces, we everywhere meet 
in him with the gentleman, the philosopher, and the Christian. The 
present edition of his works is very complete and exact, and in a size 
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yery convenient for use. We may observe, that although John Howe’s 
ecclesiastical views took him into the ranks of nonconformity, and 
although he was led to write polemical treatises of different kinds, he is 
one of those authors whose earnest zeal, enlightened faith, and nobility 
of mind, command the respect of all generous minds. 


The Works of Thomas Goodwin, D.D. With General Preface by Joun 
C. Mitter, D.D., and Memoir by Rosert Hatiey, D.D. Vol. 
VI. Containing “ The work of the Holy Ghost in our Salvation.” 
Edinburgh : James Nichol. 


Lovers of what is called the “ old theology,” will be thankful to Mr. 
Nichol for the very cheap edition of Dr. Goodwin’s works, to which we 
have before invited attention, aud which, as well for its value as for its 
cheapness and portability, we again recommend. The treatise con- 
tained in this volume is very full and elaborate, and one which goes 
more deeply and thoroughly into its subject than can be expected of 
authors who write in these stirring times of ours. 


The Pentateuch, and its relation to the Jewish and Christian Dispensa- 
tion. By Anprews Norton. Edited by Joun James Tayzer, 
B.A., Member of the Historico-Theological Society of Leipsic, and 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. London: Long- 
man, Green, Longman, Roberts and Green. 1863. 


Tuts may be called a work on the Colenso side of the controversy 
about the Pentateuch. Mr. Tayler says what all authors and editors 
say, whatever their subject and whatever their views,—that he thinks 
the cause of religious truth might be served by the publication. This 
is probably right, for most books provoke some enquiry and discussion, 
and it really seems as if the human race were not destined to unanimity 
until every corner in the universe of truth has been contested. Mr. 
Norton was an able writer, and his work on the Genuineness of the 
Gospels is well known to critics. From that work the present is 
reprinted, and edited with a few words of his own by Mr. J. James 
Tayler. All! parties can claim a hearing, and, therefore, we hope Mr. 
Norton will be heard. We believe his critical position altogether 
wrong, but, as a writer, he commands our respect. 





The Pentateuch and Writings of Moses defended against the attacks of 
Dr. Colenso. By A Layman. London: James Nisbet and Co. 
1863, 


Tue author, who appears to be Mr. J. H. Mann, writes sensibly ; and 
his book may be profitably added to the long list of publications con- 
nected with the Colenso controversy, as a useful one. We are always 
glad to meet with intelligent laymen, who are able and willing to give 
good reasons for their faith. 
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The Divine Human in the Scriptures. By Taytrr Lewis. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 1863. 


A very suitable book for young men, especially such as are of a 
thoughtful turn of mind. We hope it will find many readers, as it is 
everywhere sober, and is very well written. Even when the author 
seems to us a little fanciful, he is none the less sober, and while we feel 
that we must differ from him, we do so without losing our respect. 
The tone of the book is very much apologetic, and its tendency is to 
increase reverence and esteem for the Bible as a divine revelation: 
God’s thoughts in man’s words; Divine ideas conveyed through a 
human medium. 





The Life of Moses, in a course of Village Lectures. With a Preface 
critical of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch. By the Rev. 
T. Tuornton, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1863. 


Mr. Tuornton necessarily addresses himself ad populum in his man- 
ner, as well as in fact. His little volume comprises a preface very 
earnestly written, and calculated to impress as well as to inform the 
readers, whom he evidently contemplates. The lectures were delivered 
on Wednesday evenings in Lent, and are, therefore, imbued with a 
thoroughly religious spirit. We have been much pleased with the tone 
and manner of the author, and we hope that such clergymen as feel the 
need of a manual for circulation among their flocks, will not overlook 
this ; for, although neither scholastic nor anatomical in its style, it is 
a hearty book, and hearty books are wanted as much as head books, 
Argue, criticize, and write as we may, religious controversies like 
those here treated will never be settled by pure reason. The criticism 
of faith, a loyal, true, and living faith, is wanted as much as the criti- 
cism of the intellect. We want both, and we must have both. 





Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not Antagonistic to it. Being a 
series of Essays by Joun Raprorp Youna, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics in Belfast College, Author of An Elementary Course 
of Mathematics, etc., ete. London: Lockwood and Co. 1863. 


WE believe Mr. Young well able to write a good book; and, without 
saying he could not improve the one before us, we may say that it is 
calculated to be very useful. Just now, it is a favourite notion with 
some that Science and Scripture are irreconcilable, and we believe 
there are many facts which seem to favour the opinion. Take, for 
instance, geology. It is assumed by science, that certain formations 
were formed in a particular way, and many ages before the Bible allows 
the existence of man: a human jaw-bone is dug up in these formations, 
and it is inferred at once that the Bible is in error. Absurdity of 
absurdities !_ Do we know the true history of every bed of clay, sand, 
gravel, detritus, and so forth ? Do we know very much that we pass 
over or admit without questioning ? There are expressions in the 
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Bible itself which we shall never fully understand. So then, till we 
know more, let us believe more and say less. He was not far wrong 
who said, our whole philosophy was summed up in our great curiosity 
and our weak eyesight. 





Athalie et Esther de Racine, avec un Commentaire Biblique. Par le 
Pasteur ATHANASE CoqueREL. Paris: Cherbuliez. 


Tue work before us will, perhaps, be considered somewhat of a novelty, 
but when it is remembered that in the latter years of his life Racine 
was a devout student of Scripture and a truly religious man, the task 
of M. Coquerel will not be deemed a superfluous one. He has prefixed 
to each play an excellent introduction, and added many valuable notes 
to the text. The introductions contain a considerable amount of useful 
information and criticism, and the editor is right in hoping that this 
volume will be accepted as a supplement to the existing editions of 
Racine. The notes are very carefully compiled, with the view of 
indicating all the very numerous references to Scripture contained in 
the two plays, and also with the intention of illustrating and explaining 
the more important texts. We sometimes see reason to differ from him 
in the views he advocates, but we may, nevertheless, strongly recom- 
mend the book to the attention of those who would not only read but 
understand these admirable productions. Students of Biblical criticism 
will find, in the introduction to Esther, a discussion of several weighty 
questions connected with the book of the same name. 





Leonardi Hutteri, Compendium Locorum Theologicorum, Addita sunt 
Excerpta ex Jo. Wollebii et Ben. Picteti compendiis. Preefatus est 
Dr. A. Twesten. Editio Secunda. Berolini: Wil. Hertz. 


Tus compendium gives, under thirty-four heads, and in a catechetical 
form, the principal doctrines of the old continental theology, and the 
Scripture reasons for them. In our day, what are called ‘‘common- 
places” are not much needed, but it is very certain that, with all their 
critical defects, the common-place books and compendiums of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries rendered immense service. Some of 
them might be found useful even now. 


First Leaves of the Psalter ; or the first fifty Psalms of David metri- 
cally rendered. By Ricuarp Paayne, M.A., Rector of East and 
West Raynham, Norfolk. Norwich: H. W. Stacy. London : 
W. H. Dalton. 1863. 


Tus promises to be a better version of the Psalms than many which 
we have seen, and we hope the author will be able to complete his 
undertaking. 
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The Incredibilities of Part II. of the Bishop of Natal’s Work upon the 
Pentateuch. A Lay protest, by Jonn CottyeR Knicut. Lon- 
don: Samuel Bagster and Sons. 

Amip the multitude of publications which have reached us adverse to 

the criticisms of Dr. Colenso, we have no hesitation in calling attention 

to this, as a very intelligent and commendable performance. 





The Unpreached Gospel; an Embedded Truth. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 


A very thoughtful pamphlet, by a writer of an original turn of mind. 
Many considerations are advanced, well worthy of attention in these 
times. If the reader does not always agree with the author, he will 
get something to think about. ,; 





Homilies and Communion Discourses. By the Rev. James Smirn, 
A.M., Assistant minister, Newhills. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles 
Black. 1863. 


Tuese Homilies and Communion Discourses are plain, earnest, prac- 
tical, and evangelical, and we have pleasure in commending them to 
the Christian reader, to whom their perusal, in hours of quiet leisure, 
will be for edification. 





1. The Biblical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, 
Geography, etc. Edited by Joun Eapir, D.D., LL.D. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Re-issue. Part I. Wesley. 

2. Cassell’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Parts I., II., ITI. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

3. The Imperial Bible Dictionary, Historical, Biographical, Geogra- 
phical, and Doctrinal, ete. Edited by Patrick Farrparrn, D.D. 
Part I. Blackie and Son. 

4. A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Originally edited by Joun 
Kirto, D.D. Third Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
Edited by W. L. Atexanper, D.D. A. and C. Black. 

5. A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. Edited by Witt1am Smirz, 
LL.D. John Murray. 

6. Brown's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Corrected and improved, 
by Rev. Jas. Smirn, A.M.; with illustrative notes, by Rev. 
H. Coox, D.D., LL.D. Blackie and Son. 


Tuese works seem to indicate an active demand for dictionaries of the 
Bible, and we wish them all success, so far as they merit it. It would 
be an invidious task to compare them, as they mostly appeal to different 
classes of readers. At the same time, they are of different degrees of 
merit, and may be judged on different grounds. No. 1 is popular and 
plain, as well as useful; but No. 2 on the list promises to be a much 
better book. No. 3 begins well, and under good auspices. Nos. 4 and 
5 are already well known and valued; and No. 6 is an old standard, 
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but we fear it cannot be transformed into what we should call a good 

book. We intend to return to this question of the present extraor- 

dinary multiplication of Bible dictionaries. 

Discussions on Church Principles: Popish, Erastian, and Presbyterian. 
By Witi1am Cunnineuam, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh. Edited by his literary Execu- 
tors. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams 
and Co. Dublin: John Robertson and Co. 1863. 

Tuis is the fourth, and, we believe, concluding volume of the posthu- 

mous works of the late Dr. Cunningham. Like the former volumes, 

it has been edited by his literary executors, who have made such 
changes (few, apparently, and immaterial) as seemed to them desirable 
before publication. This volume is as strongly marked as its predeces- 
sors by the peculiar excellencies of its lamented author. It indicates, 
on every page, great intellectual vigour, and varied, well digested, and 
powerfully applied learning. Some of the “discussions” are very 
valuable, and possessed of enduring interest. We may refer particu- 
larly to the papers on “The liberties of the Gallican Church,” in 
which a very interesting and instructive account is given of the 
struggles of the French Church against Ultramontane views and usur- 
pations ; and the papers on “The Temporal Sovereignty” and “ The 

Temporal Supremacy of the Pope.’ Most of the other chapters will 

be chiefly interesting to Scotchmen and Presbyterians. They bear on 

the questions of ecclesiastical principle and polity involved in the great 
conflict which agitated the Scottish Church before the Disruption of 

1843. We cannot help regretting that so much of Dr. Cunningham’s 

strength was expended on these somewhat narrow and uninviting con- 

troversies ; and we fear that, from their generally restricted interest, 
his many able papers on such topics will not meet with that large 

amount of attention which their learning and earnestness deserve. R. 


Die Psalmen. Uebersetzt und Ausgelegt von Dr. Ferpinanp Hirzia. 
Erstu Band. Leipzig und Heidelberg: C. F. Winter. 
We hail this work of Professor Hitzig’s as another valuable contribu- 
tion to our Biblical literature. It promises, when completed, to be one 
of the ablest and most learned of our aids to a knowledge of the Book 
of Psalms. That noble collection of sacred lyrical poetry has not 
hitherto been particularly fortunate in the treatment it has met with at 
the hands of interpreters. A rare combination of excellencies is re- 
quired in order to do it justice. Learning, that can successfully grapple 
with its many archaic and obscure expressions ; piety, that can enter 
heartily into the elevated spirit of devotion which it breathes; and a 
sound evangelical faith, which traces David’s Son and David’s Lord 
throughout—are all necessary, in order to grapple successfully with the 
points of difficulty which it presents. It would be easy to name many 
commentaries on the book, in which one or more of these qualifications 
are to be traced, but difficult to point to one in which they exist in 
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combination so fully as is desirable. In respect to learning, Dr. Hitzig 
leaves nothing more to be wished. But, when we find him denying 
utterly the Davidic authorship of Psalm xxii., and admitting its 
Messianic application only by way of accommodation, we are compelled 
to say that, in our judgment, one essential requisite to a thoroughly 
successful exposition of the Psalms is still wanting. The work, how- 
ever, is, for its scholarship alone, worthy of the highest commendation, 
and cannot fail to enrich all who study it with care and diligence. R. 
The Song of Songs. A revised Translation, with Introduction and 
Commentary. By Joseru Francis Tururp, M.A., Vicar of Bar- 
rington, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of 
“An Introduction to the Study and Use of the Psalms,” ete. 
Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co., 1862. 


E1auty-seven pages of Mr. Thrupp’s volume are occupied with an 
Introduction, consisting of a discussion of the literary and critical 
questions which have arisen around the Song of Songs. The author 
does not believe in the Solomonic authorship, but supposes the Song 
was written a century after Solomon’s time. The allegorical interpre- 
tation is adopted, and hence Christ is the beloved, and the Church the 
bride ; hence too the prophetic bearing of the Canticles. The arrange- 
ment of the Song is into seven portions :—The Anticipation, i. 2—ii. 7; 
the Awaiting, ii. 8—iii. 5; the Espousal and its Results, iii. 6—v. 1; 
the Absence, v. 2—8; the Presence, v. 9—viii. 4; Love’s Triumph, 
viii. 5—12; the Conclusion, viii. 13, 14. Each of these sections is 
first translated and then commented upon. Much of the verbal criti- 
cism, and of that alone we now speak, is commendable, but we are 
afraid that the excellent author has sometimes gone a little too far. In 
general we regard the volume as a pleasant and a useful one. We do 
not see the force of all the arguments, but we thoroughly like the 
religious tone and manner of the book. 





Bishop Colenso’s Examination of the Pentateuch Examined. With an 
Appendix. By G. 8. Drew, M.A., Author of “ Seripture Lands 
in connexion with their History,’ ‘Reasons of Faith,’ ete. 
London: Bell and Daldy. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
1863. 


Mr. Drew is a careful and accurate writer, and one who argues well 
upon the facts which his industry and experience enable him to bring 
together, The book before us is his contribution to the Colenso con- 
troversy, and we think it every way deserving of attention. We 
should infer, indeed, that these pages were written rapidly, and amid 
the first excitement caused by Bishop Colenso’s work, but perhaps this 
very circumstance has imparted additional vigour and freshness to the 
style. If Mr. Drew had written more leisurely, or at least had allowed 
himself more time for the composition of his critique, he would pre- 
bably have entered more fully into some of his arguments, and would 
not have omitted any portions of Bishop Colenso’s volume. His plan 
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has been to arrange the questions under discussion into a number of 
groups. To this plan we see no particular objection, although probably 
Bishop Colenso would rather be answered in detail and in his own 
order. We have much pleasure in commending Mr. Drew’s brief 
answer to the Bishop of Natal, only wishing it had not been so brief. 





The Work and the Word; or, The Dealings and Doctrines of God, in 
relation to the State and Salvation of Man, summarily ‘Reviewed, 
Reconciled, and Recommended, in accordance with the dictates of 
Human Reason, By Tuomas Moncx Mason. London: Wertheim, 
Macintosh and Hunt. 

Tuts work is very ingeniously contrived, and we agree with much that 

its pious author has written, but he is often tempted to speculate, and 

then we cannot pretend to follow him. Our plan and limits do not 
permit us to say much of a work so generally theological, and, if we 
may so speak, so theoretically theological. 





Revelation. London: Wertheim and Co. 


A voLuME of seven hundred and forty pages by a lady who appears to 
have written some other works, but who would, we think, be better 
employed if Solomon’s words described her, “She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff.”’ The industry and zeal of 
the writer are undeniable ; she searches the Scriptures most diligently ; 
and she shews real tact in applying her principles. As however, we 
have often said, so we say again, that we do not at all believe ina 
system of exposition which turns the whole of the Old Testament 
history into type, prophecy, and allegory. 





Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. Von 
Dr. W. M. L. De Werte. Ersten Bandes, dritter Theil. Evan- 
gelium und Briefe Johannis. Fiinfte Auflage. Bearbeitet von Dr. 
Bruno Bruckner. Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 

Tur name of De Wette is sufficient to suggest the nature and value of 

any work to which it is prefixed. His Exegetical Handbook has 

long held’ a high place in the estimation of Biblical scholars. It is 
marked throughout by learning, honesty, and expository tact and 
power. We need not say that we differ widely from many of his in- 
terpretations, and from the principles of exegesis which he applied to 
the sacred Scriptures. But there is scarcely any critic whose judgment 
on difficult passages we more respect, or are more anxious to learn than 

De Wette. The reader who turns to his pages will generally find that 

in a very clear, succinct, and satisfactory manner, he unties some nodus 

which may have caused long hesitation or perplexity. The present 
volume contains his exegetical labours on the Gospel and Epistles of 

St. John, with additional remarks by Bruno Briickner, who has edited 

the fourth and fifth editions. We have been greatly pleased by the 

manner in which this friend and follower of De Wette has executed his 
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task. Many of the supplementary paragraphs and sentences he has in- 
troduced are very valuable. The volume altogether forms an excellent 
guide (exceptis excipiendis) to a knowledge of the writings of St. John, 
and we very heartily commend it to the attention of our readers. R, 


A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By M. M. Katiscn, Ph.D., 
M.A. In Two Parts. Part II., The exceptional forms and con- 
structions; preceded by an Essay on the History of the Hebrew 
Grammar. London: Longmans. 1863. 


In this volume Dr. Kalisch commences with a good sketch of the 
history of the study of Hebrew grammar from the earliest times to the 
present. The rest of the book is occupied with a detailed account of 
Hebrew grammatical forms and peculiarities corresponding with the 
sections of the first part, and completing them. Exercises for practice 
are introduced throughout, and an index of rare and anomalous forms 
is given. We have examined the work very carefully, and we can say 
that it is one of real excellence, based on sound principles, and very 
complete in its elucidation of the phenomena of the sacred language. 
It is indeed, somewhat elaborate, and very minute in its details, as well 
as copious in its illustrations; but a diligent and pains-taking student 
will find his profit in these circumstances. There are few Hebrew 
students who do not sometimes find it desirable to consult a grammar, 
and who are not disappointed when they do. To such, this work will 
be invaluable, as the author has done his utmost to explain every 
difficulty. 





The Material Universe: its Vastness and Durability. By Munco 
Ponton, Esq., F.R.S.E. London, Edinburgh, and New York: 
T. Nelson and Sons, 


Tue author’s preface gives the best account of this original and very 
interesting book. Mr. Ponton says, ‘The object of this work is to 
present, in a condensed form, the evidences of intelligent design in the 
general structure of the material universe, and of the intentions of the 
Creator with respect to its permanence. The first part is devoted to a 
consideration of the material masses composing the host of heaven. 
Their vast numbers, their immense distances, their mutual relations, 
their motions, the laws to which they are subject, and the admirable 
devices for securing the permanence of their present arrangements, are 
successively brought under review. In the second part, the proofs of 
the existence of an universal ether, as the cause of luminous and other 
phenomena, are examined. The evidences in favour of the undulatory 
theory of light are sifted, and its principles are popularly explained. 
The beautiful phenomena, arising from the separation of light into its 
coloured elements, are described and illustrated. The polarization of 
light, and the wonderful appearances which it evolves, the recent dis- 
coveries in reference to the spectrum as an instrument of chemical 
analysis, the action of light in producing photographic and analogous 
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images, are all brought under review, and their bearing on the un- 
dulatory theory discovered. Lastly, the presumed existence of an 
universal ether is viewed in relation to the question of the infinity of 
the material system in extent and duration. The whole subject is 
treated in a style as popular as its nature will allow.” 





Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Specially designed and adapted for the use of ministers and students. 
From the German of J. J. Van Oosterzer, D.D. Edited by 
J. P. Lance, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Bonn. Translated by SormiA Taytor. Vol. II. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 1863. 


By this volume, Messrs. Clark’s edition of Oosterzee on St. Luke is 
completed. Its plan resembles that of Dr. Lange upon Matthew and 
Mark, and as we said of that, so would we say of this, that persons 
engaged in the careful study of the Gospels, and especially the clergy, 
will find the work an interesting and valuable auxiliary. 





Exposition of Hosea. By Rev. Jeremtan Burrovaus. 
Jenkyn on Jude, and Daillé on the Epistles to the Philippians and 
Colossians. Edinburgh: Nichol. 


WE call attention to these very cheap reprints of Mr. Sherman’s edi- 
tions of a series of valuable old standard commentaries, of which we 
shall say more when Greenhill on Ezekiel appears to complete the set. 





Christ the Lord, the Revealer of God, and the fulfilment of the Pro- 
phetic name “ Jehovah; with a reply to Bishop Colenso on the 
name “Jehovah.” By Tuomas Tyrer, B.A., Author of “ Je- 
hovah the Redeemer God.’’ London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Edinburgh: J. Menzies. 1863. 


Mr. Tyter, as the title of his book indicates, labours to shew that 
Christ as Lord is the revealer of God, and that the name “ Jehovah” 
is prophetic of Him and fulfilled in Him. He has prefixed an Intro- 
duction, in which he replies to the principal arguments of Bishop 
Colenso to shew that the name “Jehovah” was unknown to the 
Israelites at the time of the Exodus, but was introduced at a later 
period. He takes the name ‘ Jehovah” to signify “He who shall 
be,” and to be prophetic of the Redeemer Christ the Lord. In work- 
ing out his idea, he shews that throughout the New Testament there 
are many indications of the truth for which he contends. He exhibits 
much ingenuity in analyzing and shewing the bearing of a multitude 
, of texts upon his subject, and if in the judgment of some his reasons 
are not all of equal weight, it will be admitted that he has made out a 
strong case. It would require more space than we can now spare to 
examine in detail the successive proofs and reasonings of the volume, 
but we commend it to the careful attention of those who wish to see 
how large an amount of evidence can be educed from the New Testa- 
ment in support of the theory here advocated. 
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Short Sermons on Old Testament Messianic Texts, preached in the 
Chapel of Queen’s College, Cambridge. By Grorce Puturs, 
D.D., President of the College. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and 
Co. London: Bell and Daldy. 1863. 


TueEsE sermons derive their chief interest and importance from the 
place where they were preached. They are of an eminently prac- 
tical and evangelical character, and strongly exhibit the Messianic, 
and we believe only true, application of the Old Testament texts on 
which they are founded. It is delightful to find, in these days of rash 
speculation and neological exposition, the learned President of King’s 
College, Cambridge, guiding the youthful academic audience whom he 
addressed into “the old paths ” of prophetic interpretation, and setting 
before them so clearly the great truth that “ the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy.” The occasion on which the sermons were 
delivered did not admit of much elaborate criticism, and they have been 
published apparently in the exact form in which they were preached. 

We rather regret that the author did not enter somewhat more fully 

into the subject when he committed his work to the press, as the topic 

which he has touched is one of vital importance at the present day. A 

thorough investigation of the Messianic passages in the Old Testament 

is one of the most urgent wants of our theological literature, and we 
hope these excellent discourses will be the means of directing new and 
earnest attention to the subject. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Egyptian Language, as contained in 
the Coptic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric Dialects ; together with Alpha- 
bets and Numerals in the Hieroglyphic and Enchorial Characters. 
By the Rev. Henry Tartam, LL.D., D.D., F.R.S., Rector of 
Stamford Rivers. Second Edition, revised and improved. London 
and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 


Tue interest of the Coptic language arises from several causes. Its 
peculiar vocabulary and grammatical structure make it attractive to 
the comparative philologist. The existence of certain Egyptian words 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and of some ancient translations of the Bible 
in some of the dialects of Egypt, awaken the curiosity of the Scripture 
student. The liturgical and other relics of this literature also deserve 
examination. Besides all which the relation which exists between the 
written and the hieroglyphic records of Egypt is of special importance. 
The philologist, the Biblical critic, and the Egyptologic at least, ought 
to understand the character and principles of the ancient languages or 
dialects of Egypt. Although we speak of Coptic generally as the 
name of the language of Egypt, the fact is that it was a dialect spoken 
in Lower Egypt, and hence called the Memphitic dialect, from Memphis 
the capital. Another dialect was the Sahidie or Thebaic, spoken in 
Upper Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital. A third dialect, the 
Bashmuric, was used in the Delta. All these dialects seem to exhibit 
a strong infusion of Greek, and this is remarkably the case with the 
Sahidic. Some of the words are Shemitic, but the essential words of 
the dialects differ both from Greek and the Shemitie. 
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The present edition of Archdeacon Tattam’s grammar is a decided 
improvement upon its predecessor. It contains in a compendious form 
all that is needful to inform the reader of the character of the language, 
and to teach the student the peculiarities of its structure. The differ- 
ences of the dialects are pointed out as we proceed, and we are enabled 
to compare their forms with each other. Considerable space is devoted 
to the etymology, and so much of syntax is given as is required to aid 
the learner to read the Bible with the help of adictionary. The obser- 
vations which bear upon the syntax are interspersed throughout the 
book, but for the sake of praxis, part of the first chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel is added. We have been much pleased with the simplicity and 
clearness of this grammar, and hope many may be induced to study it 
in view of the advantages of even a partial knowledge of the language. 
We may add that the book is admirably printed, and exhibits the 
hieroglyphic and euchorial alphabets and numerals. 

Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum. Sive Novum Testamentum cum 
Epistula Barnabe et Fragmentis Pastoris ex Codice Sinaitico, 
auspiciis Alexandrii II. omnium Russiarum imperatoris, ex tene- 
bris protracto orbique litterarum tradito, accurate deseripsit Alno- 
rHEUS Frivertcus Constantinus Tiscuenporr. Lipsie: F. A. 
Brockhaus. 

In our number for April, we dwelt at some length upon the Codex 

Sinaiticus. We shall most likely return to the subject, but at present 

we can only chronicle the appearance of the minor edition, containing 

the New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabus, and the fragments of the 

Pastor, with the Prolegomena, and the notes upon the corrections, 

which have been so freely added to the text. We print among our 

“ Miscellanies ” the rest of the correspondence which Simonides has 

called forth in connexion with this subject, and we hope the last— 

from Mount Sinai itself—will close for ever that profitless dispute. 

What now remains is to study the text, to determine its real critical 

value, and to ascertain, as well as may be, the date of its production. 

Time will be required for these things, and we hope to see them fairly 

determined. 





The Historie Character of the Pentateuch Vindicated. A Reply to 
Part I. of Bishop Colenso’s Critical Examination. By a Lay- 
MAN OF THE CuurcH OF ENGLAND. London: William Skeffington. 
1863. ; 

Tuts is one of the many books which have appeared in answer to Bishop 

Colenso’s Critical Examination of the Pentateuch and Books of Joshua. 

It is somewhat ominous that it has been recoived with greater confidence 

because it is the work of a layman. The Bishop of Natal unquestion- 

ably intended his book for ordinary readers, and believed that his 
arguments were such as any intelligent Englishman might easily com- 


_prehend. Moreover, he seems to have meant, by the very fact of 


addressing himself to the many, to protest against any monopoly by 
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the clergy of theological science or Biblical criticism. An answer, 
therefore, to his criticisms by a layman, is plainly fitting, and exactly 
what we may suppose Bishop Colenso would wish to receive. At the 
same time, quite apart from any sacerdotal pretensions which might be 
considered obsolete or extravagant, it would be absolutely fatal to the 
existing ecclesiastical order if the laity were to become generally 
preferred to the clergy as theological guides. It is presumed that the 
education of the clergy is intended and adapted to make them com- 
petent instructors in Christian doctrine, and the criticism of those 
writings from which Christian doctrine is chiefly derived. If they 
were deliberately rejected and their instructions set at nought, the 
reason of such contempt would be only too obvious. It would be the 
belief, whether well or ill-founded, that though extremely well able, 
the clergy had become entirely unwilling to speak the truth. If it 
should ever be discovered, or even strongly suspected, that those who 
‘profess to be teachers and guides are only slavish imitators and fol- 
lowers of those whom they profess to lead, their honour and influence 
will be at an end for ever; or will remain, if at all, only as a source 
of spiritual demoralization. 

Yet, though we cannot for an instant assume that a layman of the 
Church of England is more honest or impartial than a clergyman, yet 
what he says may be of more value as an argumentum ad hominem. 
Indeed, Bishop Colenso’s argument is only ad hominem. It is addressed 
only to those who claim for the whole and for every separate part of 
the Holy Scriptures, a strict infallibility. For those whose theory of 
inspiration does not involve this, Dr. Colenso’s book has scarcely any 
significance. It may be examined by such with the most unimpassioned 
calmness, the real spiritual value of the Scriptures being scarcely in 
the slightest degree affected by it. At the same time it is a criticism, 
and apart from the interests, real or imaginary, which may be at stake, 
its methods and conclusions may fairly be examined. This is what a 
layman of the Church of England has endeavoured to do. The 
chapters of his book correspond pretty nearly with the main divisions 
of Dr. Colenso’s, and contain not unskilful answers to the Bishop’s 
objections. There is a fairness about the book and a respectful treat- 
ment of the author whom it is intended to answer, which contrast very 
favourably with the imbecile insolence with which the religious world 
has lately been made too familiar, and which is in fact more con- 
temptible on the right side of a controversy than on the wrong side. 
It is impossible, in a brief notice, to give .» analysis of the contents 
of this book, but there is one proof of the writer’s moderation which 
ought not to be overlooked, for in these controversies, moderation, 
though in itself only a negative excellence, attains something of even 
positive worth. The “Layman” very wisely declines to avail himself 
of the testimony of the New Testament in his attempt to prove the 
historic character or Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. The use that 
has been made in this controversy of the supposed testimony of Jesus 
Christ, is for the purposes of general criticism wholly irrelevant. It 
involves certain theological hypotheses which would be rejected by 
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very many who are unquestionably orthodox, and to a reverent piety it 
is every way offensive. Nothing can be more impolitic (to put the 
matter on the very lowest ground) than to make the divine wisdom of 
our Lord responsible for those canons of criticism and literary opinions 
which are notoriously uncertain, fluctuating and progressive. Nor is 
any theory of the wisdom of Jesus admissible which would be incom- 
patible with his true humanity, and therefore equivalent to a denial of 
the Incarnation itself. Assuredly modern criticism will not submit its 
conclusions to Dives and Lazarus. 

Both for its skill, and moderation, and Christian courtesy, we 
commend this book to a candid and respectful attention. 





Lectures on Theology, Science, and Revelation. By the late Rev. 
Georce Leaer, LL.D., of Gallowtreegate Chapel, Leicester. 
With a Memoir, by James Leaer, D.D., Hongkong (of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society). Edited by James Leaer, D.D., and 
Joun Leaee, M.A. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 1863. 


Turse lectures, though really sermons, are a kind of theological course 
suited for the instruction of an ordinary congregation. Unhappily, 
ordinary congregations are so extremely inattentive and so indifferent 
to truth, as distinguished from their own opinions, that even Dr. Legge’s 
sermons might be considered dry and unsuitable. Their method is 
clear, and, on the whole, good. It is good, inasmuch as it proceeds 
from man in his true condition—the ideal man—to sin and redemption. 
Yet, surely, if these sermons are intended as a complete course of theo- 
logical lectures, they should have begun with God. It may be true 
that we only arrive at the knowledge of God as the last and highest 
result of all experience and thought: yet none the less for that is it 
true that, however and whenever arrived at, our theology must deter- 
mine our doctrine of man and of redemption. The doctrine of divine 
sovereignty, as ordinarily stated, is perfectly useless, because nobody 
denies that God can do what He likes; the only question any body 
cares to have answered is, What will He like to do? The law, the 
gospel, and, above all, the final condition of men, must depend upon the 
nature and being of God. Dr. Legge finds it extremely difficult to 
arrive at any conclusions either as to the ideal or actual condition of 
man, because sin on the one hand, and the gospel on the other, have 
prevented his becoming what he would otherwise have been. In fact, 
like that of almost all dissenting divines, Dr. Legge’s theology sets out 
not from God, nor from the ideal of humanity, but from the Gospel. 
The lectures on the final condition of the wicked, discuss one of 
those questions which are the questions of our own age, and they state 
the case in precisely that form in which those who deny the endlessness 
of the punishment of the wicked would wish to have it stated. It is 
impossible, in a short notice, to examine the argument of these lectures, 
but they place that awful conclusion at which Dr. Legge, in common 
with most orthodox divines, has arrived, as plainly and boldly as pos- 
sible before the reader. The wicked will never become good, the 
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miserable will never become happy, and the triumph of Almighty God 
will be not over the hearts of His unrepenting enemies, but only over 
their external circumstances. At the same time, Dr. Legge believes 
that “all the wicked will have forfeited all the rewards of time, and 
all the boons of the Gospel; but while there will be of them who shall 
sink into the lowest deep, and in that deep find yet a lower deep, there 
may be of them who shall find not only an endurable but enjoyable 
existence on the very confines of heaven.”’ 

An enjoyable damnation is not likely to commend these lectures 
either to the orthodox or to hereties ; and the denial of the dogma of 
total depravity will be considered by very many extremely unsavoury. 
It must also be admitted that Dr. Legge’s lectures would have been far 
more valuable if their conclusions had been modified by a better know- 
ledge of the history of doctrines, and a culture less exclusively Biblical, 
At the same time, they are written in a thoroughly Christian spirit, 
with a very conscientious carefulness and with a reverent caution, 
which are deserving of all praise. c 
History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of 

Berlin. Division Second, from the end of the fourth century to 

the present time. Vol. III., with Appendix, containing a review of 

the controversies on the subject which have been agitated in Britain 
since the middle of the seventeenth century to the present time. 

By Parrick Farrsarn, D.D., author of Typology of Scripture, ete. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 

Co. Dublin: John Robertson and Co. 1863. 


Tue translation of Dr. Dorner’s elaborate and highly important and 
useful work is now completed, and some of our readers may wish to be 
advertised of the fact. To the present volume an analysis of the whole 
five is prefixed, and there has been added, as an appendix, a historical 
and critical review of the controversies respecting the person of Christ, 
which have been agitated in Britain since the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the present time, by the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, An index to 
the work is supplied, and we are very glad to see it. 





The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By the 
Right Rev. J. Witttam Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part 
II. The age and authorship of the Pentateuch considered. The 
same work, Part I[I., On the age and authorship of Deuteronomy. 
London: Longmans. 


We have not yet seen anything which can be called a reply to Bishop 
Colenso’s Part II. Most of the publications, smaller and larger, of 
which a word is said in this number of our Journal, as bearing upon 
the Colenso controversy, relate to Part I., and are by no means all 
deserving to be called refutations. Generally speaking they are useful 
and well-meant publications called forth by the times and adapted to 
them. Of the second part of Dr. Colenso’s work, then, we have seen 
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no adequate refutation, and now that a third part is published, we desire 
to say that this controversy must be conducted henceforth by those who 
have the requisite intellect and scholarship. We hope the crowd of 
well-meaning, but oftentimes inefficient writers who have answered 
Part I. will now be silent. The dignity and seriousness of the debate 
demand this. The notes which we ourselves had intended to print upon 
Part II. we shall now defer until we can go carefully over Part IIL, 
which arrived too late to be done justice to in the present issue of the 
Journal. 





The Exodus of Israel: its difficulties examined, and its truth confirmed. 
With a reply to recent objections. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., 
Rector of Kelshall, Herts. London: Religious Tract Society. 
1863. 


Iv this volume Mr. Birks takes the defence of orthodoxy, and replies 
in detail to the first volume of Bishop Colenso. The plan comprises a 
preface, an introduction, twenty-two chapters of text, and two indexes. 
Seventeen of the chapters directly answer the arguments of Bishop 
Colenso; the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters review the numerical 
and historical objections to the Pentateuch, and chapters twenty to 
twenty-two constitute an argument for the truth and Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, deduced from the Psalms, the Prophets, and 
the Gospels. When we consider the little time which Mr. Birks can 
have had for the composition of this volume, we feel justified in calling 
it an extraordinary production. Much that it contains will be of per- 
manent value, and will be read with profit when the controversy which 
has called it forth has subsided. Some of the arguments are exceed- 
ingly well put, and the author’s manner is generally lucid and intelli- 
gible. Occasionally, we think, stronger proofs might have been adduced, 
and here and there we should object to the views defended, but on the 
whole the book has our cordial approval. 





Practical and Critical Commentary on the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, for English Readers. Part I. Epistle to the Romans. 
By C. E. Pricuarp, M.A. London: Longman. 1862. 


Tuts little volume contains the Epistle to the Romans in the Author- 
ized Version, and a practical commentary upon it. The critical 
element is not prominent, but we think the book cannot fail to interest 
and instruct the plain Christian reader of this important portion of the 
Word of God. ‘ 

An Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties with regard to the 
Pentateuch ; and some reasons for believing in its authenticity and 
Divine Origin. By Rev. Atexanper Mc Cau, D.D. People’s 
Edition. London: Rivingtons. 

We have been pleased with the scholarlike and religious, as well as 

what we may call the straightforward and business-like tone and 
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aspect of this book. Those who wish for a short and easy method of 
reply to the arguments which Bishop Colenso has succeeded in making 
so popular, should by all means look into Dr. Me Caul’s Examination. 





The Ordinances of Spiritual Worship, their history, meaning, and end 
considered. In a series of essays from the writings of the Rev. 
E. T. Marcu Patturrs, M.A., late Rector of Hathern, and Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Gloucester. Selected and edited by his Daucurer. 
London: Longmans. 1863. 


Tue title of this work will shew that it deals with theological and 
ecclesiastical questions ; we can, therefore, only say that it is written 
in a thoroughly religious spirit, and wi!’ be valued by those who knew 
him as a lasting memorial of the teachings of a good man. 





On the Polyphony of the Assyrio- Babylonian Cuneiform Writing. A 
Letter to Professor Renouf from Epwarp Hincxs, D.D. From 
the Atlantis, Vol. IV. Dublin: J. F. Fowler. 


Tuts is a very able and learned letter upon a subject of much import- 
ance. We have been greatly pleased with it, and rejoice to see it 
reprinted in a separate form. The author has dealt skilfully and in- 
telligibly with problems which few or none have mastered better than 
himself, and we hope many will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
reading what he has here written. We are not able to give an outline 
of the arguments and facts of the letter, but we believe it to be a very 
valuable contribution to a class of studies which is gradually claiming 
attention arid rising into importance. The students of Biblical and 
ancient history cannot afford to remain altogether ignorant of the pro- 
gress which is making in Assyrian studies. New light is coming in, 
and things which were doubtful or unknown are being revealed. We 
thank Dr. Hincks for this fresh proof of his zeal and proficiency. 





1. What is that world from which we, as Christians, are exhorted to 
come out and be separate? By Danie, Benuam. London: 
Printed for private circulation. 1859. 

2. The Redemption of Man. By the Rev. J. R. Tircomp, M.A. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 1860. 

3. On the Qualifications for Religious Enquiry. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 1861. 


4. On the Jews’ Return to Palestine. By Dantet Benuam. London: 
Printed for private circulation. 1862. 


ou 


. An attempt to remove those Objections of Dr. Colenso which are 
contained in the second chapter of his work. By Dante, Benuam. 
London: G. Norman. 1862. 


6. Bishop Colenso’s Fallacies. By Tuomas De Mescutin, LL.D., 
F.S.A., of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London : 
Hatton and Son. 1863. 
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7, General Observations on the Preface and Introductory Remarks to 
Bishop Colenso’s Work. By Henry Grorce, M.R.C.S8. London: 
Griffith and Tanan. 


8. The Pentateuch viewed from a Christian standpoint. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 1863. 


Seven out of the eight publications in the preeeding list were read at 
the meetings of the Christian Union Institute, at 8 St. Martin’s Place. 
Our readers will gather from the mere titles of the above essays, that 
the gentlemen, lay and clerical, who meet at the Institute, are anxious 
for the elucidation of subjects of importance to Biblical students, and 
that they agree in holding evangelical sentiments, however they may 
differ on speculative questions. The papers sent us shew much care 
in their preparation, and some of them are exceedingly good. We 
believe that an institution which aims at the free and candid discussion 
of important topics by the combination of laity and clergy is one which 
deserves encouragement, and may be the means of much good. Our 
space will not allow us to criticize the papers enumerated, but we have 
much pleasure in notifying their existence, and the circumstances under 
which they have been produced. 








*,* The following Works have also reached us, but mostly too late for notice in this 
number. 


The New Testament for English Readers; containing the Authorized Version. With 
marginal corrections of readings and renderings, marginal references, and a 
critical and explanatory commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. In Two Vols. Vol. I, Part I. The three first Gospels. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Our readers will join us in thanking Dean Alford for this convenient and useful aid 
to the study of the Ne. Testament, to the appearance of which we very cordially 
invite attention. 


A Commentary, critical, experimental, and practical, on the Old and New Testaments. 

Vol. V., Matthew—John. By Rev. David Brown, D.D. Glasgow: W. Collins. 

The commentary of which Dr. Brown’s volume forms a part is exceedingly cheap, 
and this portion of it, at least, seems to be remarkably well executed. 


Ausgewihlte Psalmen im Anschlusse an die Evangelien des Kirchenjahrs, Ausgelegt 
von F. Schaubach. Halle: R. Miithlmann. 

The Nullity of Metaphysics as a science among the sciences. Set forth in six brief 
Dialogues. London: Longmans. 

The Evangelic Theory; or, Christianity—not Theism—most in accordance with moral 
development. A popular appeal adapted to the times. London: H. J. Tresidder, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The Codex Sinaiticus and Simonides.—We continue from our last 
number the letters which have appeared in this controversy, only obsery- 
ing that we have endeavoured to include in the series all the more im- 
portant documents. On January 17, the Parthenon printed a letter by a 
writer calling himself “Causidicus,”’ in consequence of which the following 
came out in the numbers for January 24 and 31. 

CODEX SINAITICUS. 

The following is a translation of Professor Tischendorf’s letter in the 
Allgemeine Zeitung of December 23, 1862, alluded to by “ Causidicus” in our 
last number :— 

“ The Codex Sinaiticus written in 1839.—Any one in Germany who recollects 
the palimpsest forgeries of Simonides, by means of which, notwithstanding 
previous brandings and imprisonments in Greece, he contrived to outwit some 
of the most renowned German savants, until he was unmasked by myself towards 
the end of January, 1856, and arrested as a forger in consequence of similar 
convictions obtained against him simultaneously in Berlin, will probably find it 
incredible that this same [we refrain from translating the epithet used in the 
original] should yet at this present moment find in England papers ready to 
print his insane fancy, that he had in his youthful days (in 1856 he gave his age 
as thirty-three years; see Lycurgos’s Enthiillungen, p. 45,) the pleasure of writ- 
ing the Codex Sinaiticus; and it will be equally incredible that he should by 
these phantasies actually puzzle some people. The splendid edition of the manu- 
script, in four volumes, which has just left the press, and of which one hundred 
copies are for sale, will at once convince every competent judge who may still en- 
tertain any doubt upon the matter, that Simonides could not have chosen a more 
unfavourable subject for his impudent inventions. He pretends to have taken a 
Moscow Bible manuscript as the basis, and to have compared manuscripts from 
Mount Athos. But in the New Testament alone the Sinaitic text differs essentially 
(principiell) iu several thousand places from all the Moscow editions, and all 
the manuscripts which have been written within the last thousand years ; occa- 
sionally it stands quite alone in its readings ; sometimes it agrees only with the 
Vatican or the Cambridge manuscripts, and contains many readings which must 
appear gross heresies in a copy destined as a present to the orthodox emperor. 
Again, in the Old Testament, the text of Tobit and Judith, for example, are of 
quite a different recension—a recension still preserved principally in old Latin 
and old Syraic documents. How could this have been taken from the Moscow 
edition? or how could it be brought into it? Equally unfortunate with this 
assertion about the source is his fable of the initials which he says he painted 
on the margin, and of which there is not the slightest trace in the manuscript. 
A clumsy misconception of my words only has given rise to this fable. 

“But instead of heaping up proofs—which are within easy reach of every 
amateur with some little leisure at his command—against this bold fabulist 
and rival of Palsphatus, it is more to the purpose to invite every one who is still 
really deceived to an inspection of the Leipsic Codex Friderico-Augustanus, at 
least if a journey to St. Petersburg is too much to ask. 

“Simonides certainly took good care, during his long stay at Leipsic, not to 
say that he was the writer of this much prized treasure of the University library, 
where he was a constant visitor; since, in that case, a place would doubtless 
soon have been found for him in a lunatic asylum. 

‘“‘ But sound eyes and ordinary common sense are quite sufficient for the 
purpose of seeing the absurdity of the Simonidean tale, even if there should be 
people who still believe in the genuineness of his palimpsests and of all his 
former and later fabrications, the genuineness of which is still unflinchingly 
upheld by himself. But then, ‘mundus vulti decipi,’ and ‘volent non fit injuria.’ 

** 'TISCHENDORF.”’ 
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“ Sir,— Your correspondent ‘Causidicus’ has stated what he conceives to be 
the points at issue in the controversy between Simonides and 'Tischendorf. With 
his evident desire to be impartial, it is to be regretted that he has not made him- 
self master of the facts of the case. Allow me to restate two of the difficulties 
on Simonides’ side of the question, which ‘ Causidicus’ has represented wrongly 
or imperfectly. 1. Simonides does not claim to have written the Codex Sinaiticus 
in twenty but in eight months; in the interval, namely, between November, 1839, 
and August, 1840, when his uncle died. ‘ Rookwood’ is not a parallel case. 2. 
Tischendorf not only professes to have seen the manuscript in 1844, but to have 
brought part of it to Europe, which he deposited in the Leipzig University 
library, and published in facsimile in 1846. As Simonides says he saw the 
manuscript entire in 1852, you will perceive that this considerably increases the 
difficulty of believing his story. We have, therefore, in this case something 
more than ‘conflicting statements.’ 

“ Your correspondent is unjust to Tischendorf in describing him as ‘a man 
previously obscure.’ He has been honourably known to the world of Biblical 
criticism for at least twenty-five years; for the greater part of that period he 
has been highly distinguished. 

“The question at issue is not a theological one, as ‘Causidicus’ seems to 
imagine; it is simply a question of truth, and resolves itself into this,—‘Is the 
Codex Sinaiticus a genuine ancient manuscript, or was it written by Simonides 
when he was fifteen years old ?’ 

‘+ Causidicus’ makes himself merry with ‘the old rag,’ as he is pleased to call 
it, in which Tischendorf found the remainder of the manuscript in 1859. ‘Tis- 
chendorf tells us himself he found it wrapped in a cloth. 1 saw, about a year 
and a half ago, a Samaritan Pentateuch, which had been brought from Nablus 
in exactly the same kind of covering: it is now in the library of the Comte de 
Paris. It was wrapped in a cloth for precisely the same reason as the Codex 
Sinaiticus, because there was not a vestige of binding, and the leaves were all 
loose. 

“In one part of his letter ‘Causidicus’ contradicts himself. 1 will quote two 
sentences, and leave your readers to judge. He asks, ‘Who ever heard of a 
manuscript Bible being enveloped in an old rag in a convent of monks? Is not 
this quite as improbable as any part of the story of Simonides?’ In another 
paragraph, after referring to the description which Burckhardt gave of the cha- 
racter and ignorance of the monks of Sinai, he adds—‘ Under such circumstances, 
can we wonder that the ‘librarian’ of the year 1852 should have been ignorant 
of the advent of the manuscript in question, which might probably have been 
thrown carelessly into the ‘library’ several years before his arrival, and on which 
the good monks would never have bestowed a second glance?’ ‘Causidicus’ has 
unconsciously supplied the solution of his former difticulty. 

“The question at issue between Simonides and Tischendorf is of a very 
grave nature. It cannot be settled without leaving a dark stain upon the 
character of one of two men. Meanwhile, | venture to express the opinion that 
the manner in which it has been treated by ‘Causidicus’ will not help towards 
bringing it to a conclusion.—I am, ete., 

“W,. Axpis Wrienr. 
“ Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Jan. 19.” 


“ To the Editor of the ‘ Parthenon.’—Sir, permit me to lay before you the fol- 
lowing extract from Burckhardt’s Travels :—‘ In the room anciently the residence 
of the archbishop, which is very elegantly paved with marble and extremely 
well furnished, though at present unoccupied, is preserved a beautiful ancient 
manuscript of the Gospels in Greek, which, I was told, was given to the convent 
by ‘an emperor called Theodosius.’ It is written in letters of gold upon vellum, 
and ornamented with portraits of the apostles’ (T’ravels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, p. 551). 

“This passage, with a brief account of the manuscripts in the library of the 
convent of Mount Sinai, immediately follows the words quoted by ‘ Causidicus’ 
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in the Parthenon of the 17th ultimo, in proof of the ignorance of the monks of 
Sinai. 

“‘ The visit of Burckhardt to Sinai took place in the spring of 1816. 

“ After this, it may be superfluous to add that I myself saw the manuscript 
in March, 1837, and described it—sufticiently, I think, to establish its identity 
—in my Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land, published in 1838.4 

“The reason why Pococke and others did not find the manuscript in the 
library of the convent was, that it was not kept there, but in the treasury, or 
archbishop’s apartment, as mentioned by Burckhardt. It was in consequence 
of what Burckhardt had said, that I applied for permission to see it. The 
manuscript was certainly cherished with great care, and was (I think) entire 
when I examined it. 

“The facts and dates here submitted may be of assistance to your readers 
in forming their opinion on the merits of the pending controversy. 

“‘] have the honour to remain, your obedient servant, 
** LINDSAY. 

“ P.S.—I should have said somewhat on the subject of Oriental manuscripts 
being wrapt in ‘old rags,’ if Mr. W. Aldis Wright had not noticed it sufficiently 
in your last number. These rags are sometimes the remains of what has been 
originally rich embroidery. A Sanskrit work, of rarity and value, printed for 
the Brahmins in imitation of manuscript, and unbound, is lying beside me at 
this moment, enveloped in what may similarly be described as an ‘old rag,’ 
just as it arrived from India. 

“ Haigh Hall, January 26, 1863.” 





On the 28th of January another batch of letters appeared in the 
Guardian:— 


“Sir—As Dr. Simonides has cited a letter which he wrote to me in uncial 
characters in October last, while he was at Cambridge, and as I have with my 
own eyes seen and examined the Codex Sinaiticus within the last few months, 
perhaps you will allow me to say a few words. 

“The note which Dr. Simonides wrote to me was to convince me and my 
friends that it was quite possible for him to have written the volume in question, 
and to confirm his assertion that the uncial character of the MS. was as familiar 
and easy to him to write as the common cursive hand of the present day. 

“‘ He had invited some of us to Christ’s College to examine his papyri and to 
discuss matters fairly. He could speak and understand English pretty well, but 
his friend was with him to interpret and explain. They first taxed us with 
believing in the nets of MSS. solely on the authority of one man like 
Tischendorf, and they really seemed to believe that all people in the West were 
as ignorant of Greek as the Greeks are of Latin. But the great question was, 
‘ How do you satisfy yourselves of the genuineness of any manuscript ?’ [ first 
replied that it was really difficult to define, that it seemed to be more a kind of 
instinct than anything else. Dr. Simonides and his friend readily caught at 
this as too much like vague assertion, and they naturally ridiculed any such idea. 
But I further said that I had lived for six years past in the constant, almost 
daily, habit of examining manuscripts,—not merely the texts of the works con- 
tained in the volumes, but the volumes themselves as such; the writing, the 





« “The passage is as follows :—‘ In the archbishop’s apartment, now used as 
the Treasury, we were shewn a most beautiful manuscript of the Gospels in 
Greek, on vellum, in uncial or capital letters of gold. I thought the good father 
would never have done turning over the preliminary leaves of illuminations, and 
arranging the silk screens interposed between them. Would that it were in the 
British Museum! I wonder whether it has ever been collated.’ To this I added 
the following note in the fourth edition, published in 1847 :—‘ The illuminations 
consist of full-length figures of the apostles, and are extremely well executed, 
the colours as brilliant as if laid on yesterday. It is at least twelve hundred 
years old.’” 
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paper or parchment, the arrangement and numbering of the sheets, the distine- 
tion between the original volume and any additional matter by later hands, ete.; 
and that with experience of this kind, though it might be difficult to assign the 
special ground of my confidence, yet I hardly ever found myself deceived even 
by a very well-executed facsimile. All this Dr. Simonides allowed and confirmed. 
He gave the instance of the Jews in the East, who could in an instant tell the 
exact proportion of foreign matter in a bottle of otto of roses, where the most 
careful chemical analysis might fail to detect the same. Indeed, any tradesman 
acquires the same sort of experience with regard to the quality of the particular 
goods which are daily passing through his hands; and this is all that I claimed 
for myself._ Dr. Simonides afterwards told me himself that this was the only 
safe method of judging, that there was no gainsaying such evidence, and 
that he only fought against persons who made strong and vague assertions 
without either proof or experience. Yet when | told him that 1 had seen the 
Codex Sinaiticus, he spoke as if bound in honour not to allow in this case the 
value of that very criterion which he had before confessed to be the surest; and 
he wrote me the rn to which he refers, in the hope of convincing me. I told 
him as politely as I could that I was not to be convinced against the evidence 
of my senses. 

“On the 18th of July last I was at Leipzig with a friend, and we called on 
Professor Tischendorf, Though I had no introduction but my occupation at 
Cambridge, nothing could exceed his kindness; we were with him for more than 
two hours, and [ had the satisfaction of examining the MS. after my own fashion. 
I had been anxious to know whether it was written in even continuous quater- 
nions throughout, like the Codex Beze, or in a series of fasciculi, each ending 
witha quire of varying size, as the Codex Alexandrinus, and I found the latter 
to be the case. This, by-the-by, is of itself sufficient to prove that it cannot be 
the volume which Dr. Simonides speaks of having written at Mount Athos. 

“ Now it must be remembered that Dr. Simonides always maintained two 
points—first, that the Mount Athos Bible written in 1840 for the Emperor of 
Russia was not meant to deceive any one, but was only a beautiful specimen of 
writing in the old style, in the character used by the writer in his letter to me ; 
secondly, that it was Professor Tischendorf’s ignorance and inexperience which 
rendered him so easily deceived where no deception was intended. For the 
second assertion, no words of mine are needed to accredit an editor of such long 
standing as Professor Tischendorf. For the first, though a carefully made fac- 
simile of a few leaves inserted among several genuine ones might for a time 
deceive even a well-practised eye, yet it is utterly impossible that a book merely 
written in the antique style, and without any intent to deceive, should mislead 
a person of moderate experience. For myself, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I am as absolutely certain of the genuineness and antiquity of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, as I am of my own existence. Indeed I cannot hear of any one who 
has seen the book who thinks otherwise. Let any one go to St. Petersburg and 
satisfy himself. Let Dr. Simonides go there and examine it. He can never have 
seen it himself, or I am sure that, with his knowledge of MSS., he would be the 
first to agree with me. The Mount Athos Bible must be a totally different 
book ; and I only regret, for the sake of him and his many friends in England, 
that he has been led on, from knowing that his opponents here have seen no 
more of the original book than he has himself, to make such rash and contra- 
dictory assertions, that sober people are almost driven to think that the Greek 
is playing with our matter-of-fact habits of mind, and that as soon as he has 
tired out his opponents, he will come forward and ask his admirers for a testi- 
monial to his cleverness. “Henry BrapsHaw. 

“ Cambridge, Jan. 24, 1863.” 





“ Sir,—I have but two remarks to make in reply to the long letter which 
Simonides wrote to you last week. 

‘He now says that he was born in 1820, and was nineteen when he wrote 
the Codex Sinaiticus. This is in direct contradiction of his statement in the 
Cambridge University Library in October last. J asked him through his inter- 
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preter, in what year he professed to have written the Codex, and how old he 
was at the time. The reply was, in the year 1839, when he was fifteen years 
old. Mr. Bradshaw was present at the time and heard it. La pede Herculem, 
as Mr. Hodgkin says. 

“In his letter to the Guardian of the 3rd of September, 1862, Simonides 
says—' Having then examined the principal copies of the Holy Scriptures 
preserved in Mount Athos, I began to practise the principles of caligraphy, and 
the learned Benedict, taking a copy of the Moscow edition of both Testaments 
(published and presented to the Greeks by the illustrious brothers Zosimas), col- 
lated it with the ancient ones, and by this means cleared it of many errors, after 
which he gave it into my hands to transcribe.’ I submit that, allowing for all 
possible errors in translation, this passage could never mean what Simonides would 
imply in the long statement which he gave last week, and to which I refer your 
readers. The fact is, he has made inconvenient admissions, which are fatal to 
his case, and therefore wants to get rid of them. He repudiates the Biographical 
Memoir by Mr. Stewart for the same reasons. It is perfectly evident on 
reading that Memoir that it is translated from the Greek, at least in many 
parts, and that it is made up from materials which Simonides alone could have 
supplied. How else is the comical spelling of his adversary’s name, ‘ Tissendorf,’ 
to be explained? Who but Simonides knows anything about the ‘ Theological 
Writings’ to which reference is made? ‘The truth is, this Memoir contains an 
awkward admission with regard to the Uranius MS. which Simonides now denies 
having made. The difficulty which is presented by the note on the eighth page 
of the Cod. Frid. Aug. he evades by asserting that it has a double meaning. 

“That Simonides has been called Euclid’s Compasses, Chalkenteros, and 
other hard names, proves nothing. He has omitted to mention many which 
have been given him in Europe. With regard to his challenge, by which he 
offers, for the moderate sum of £10,000 sterling, to reproduce the Codex Sinaiticus, 
I reply as follows. My object is not to prove that Simonides can write something 
which shall look like an old MS., but to shew that he did not write the one in 
question. To all my arguments he has given a most lame and unsatisfactory 
reply; he accuses me of lack of judgment and discernment, of straining at a 
gnat and swallowing a camel. It seems to me that all the camel swallowing 
is done by his own admirers. 

‘‘T regret that Mr. Hodgkin declines to give me a description of the letter of 
Kallinikos, which bears date 1858. I have now no opportunity of examining it, 
and must ask any of your readers who have seen it to favour me with an accurate 
account of it, especially as to whether it is written on one leaf or on two. 

“‘ Simonides now points to an acrostic in Gen. xxiv. as proof that he wrote 
the Codex Sinaiticus. He knows perfectly well that no part of Genesis has been 
recovered, and therefore makes his assertion with full assurance that it cannot 
be put to the test. 

“ Allow me toask him one question through the medium of your columns. 
In the Literary Gazette of Aug. 31, 1863, he announced the discovery of a 
papyrus of the first century more than ‘three feet long, containing part of the 
first Epistle of St. John, and the whole of the second and third Epistles. The 
disputed verse, 1 John v. 7, he gave in full. Where is this papyrus, and why 
does he not exhibit it? A. W. Wrigat. 

“* Trinity College, Cambridge, Jan. 25, 1863.” 





“ Sir,—The letter of Mr. W. A. Wright in the Guardian of this week offers 
many temptations to the retort courteous, which, however, I mean to resist, and 
merely reply to one or two of his statements. The first two relate to a conver- 
sation carried on through an interpreter, and of which Simonides gives an account 
differing from that of Mr. Wright. He stated at Cambridge that the entire note 
at the end of Esdras was taken from a comparatively recent codex on paper, 

reserved at Mount Athos, which was oh a copy from some earlier MS 
de now further states that it was inserted there as a memorandum or reference 
to a codex which, though not valuable on account of its age, contained some 
good readings, and that a great number of the notes in both the Codex Friderico- 
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Augustanus and Codex Sinaiticus will also be found on investigation to have 
been written as memoranda for alterations in a subsequent codex. 

“ Simonides has all along stated to his friends (though I do not think he has 
made the assertion in print) that long before the conclusion of his task he became 
dissatisfied with the appearance of a codex containing so many corrections, and 
that, although he proceeded with the work, he added various notes to indicate 
the alterations, both in the text and in the spacing of the lines, which he 
thought advisable in a second copy. In reply to Mr. Wright’s second state- 
ment, Simonides simply says that the description given by Tischendorf is incor- 
7 rect, and that he knows that the MS. was not in 1844 in the dilapidated condition 
described by that gentleman. 

“Here we have two contradictory accounts, upon the truth of neither of 
which we seem to have the materials to decide, though the letters of Kallinikos 
| favour the version of Simonides. In reply to Mr. Wright’s complaint of the 
| inaccuracy of Simonides’ description of the state in which he found the MS. in 
1852, I may state that his letter to the Guardian was very incorrectly trans- 
lated, and that this paragraph does not give the full sense of the original, and 
q as the identity of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Codex Friderico-Augustanus 
was well known to him, and had often been commented on by him long before 
| he sent his letter to the Guardian, any omission of the description of its imperfect 
| state in that letter was not owing to his ignorance of this identity. 
| “It is now just three years since Simonides first committed to writing in 
England (in a letter to Mr. Charles Stewart, dated 4th (16th) January, 1860) his 
version of the history of the Codex Sinaiticus. He had his own reasons, I sup- 
ose, for not letting the whole public into the secret at an earlier period than 
ast autumn, but the facts of his early claim are well known to his friends, and 
upset almost all Mr. Wright’s theories. It was not till he saw in Mr. Newton’s 
| hands the facsimile of the Codex Sinaiticus, published by Tischendorf, that he 
; felt as perfectly assured as he has since done that the MS. was his own work, 
and his letter to Kallinikos in 1861, asking for a further confirmation, seems to 
, me to have been the natural act of a man desirous of making assurance doubly 
‘ sure, before committing himself publicly to an assertion which he knew would 
; call forth expressions of disbelief and derision. 

“In conclusion, may I express the hope that for the future all vague sur- 
f mises and wild conjectures may cease to find er in the correspondence 
4 upon this grave and difficult subject, and that before long the literary world 
; may have the opportunity of forming its own judgment, based upon the results 
of a meeting in London between Tischendorf and Simonides, at which the whole 


; ground of the controversy may be traversed, and one of the antagonists may be 
1 compelled to retract his error. 
t “* West Derby, Jan. 23, 1863. “ Jonn Exior Hopexiy. 


| ‘““ PS. I observe in the long letter of Simonides published in the Guardian of 
Jan. 21, that he states he was born on the 5th of November, 1860, and I have 
no doubt myself that he is as old as he there claims to be. 

“ But in the Athenwum of December 21, 1861, he made the statement that 
he was born on the 11th of November, 1824. It is right that this wide discre- 
pancy should be pointed out, though I have no doubt that it arises from inadvert- 
ence. The letter to the Atheneum above referred to was not, like his letters to 
the Guardian, a translation from the Greek, but was written by myself, as the 
embodiment of the line of Simonides’ defence, gathered from numerous conver- 
sations held with him; and I extracted the notice of his birth and parentage, 
with his sanction, from Mr. Stewart’s biographical memoir, which it now seems 
was in error. I think Simonides was very much to blame in allowing me to 
copy a mistake of so important a nature into a letter intended for the instruction 
of the public on points connected with his personal history; but I am fully con- 
vinced that carelessness and not the intention to deceive led him to sanction the 
repetition of an erroneous statement which had no bearing whatever on any of 
the questions under discussion, and which could in no degree strengthen his 
defence.” 
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“ Sir,—In our English courts of law, the weight of evidence, on either side, 
depends upon the credibility of the person who gives it. And this again is very 
materially affected by the antecedents and known character of the witness. 
Hence the severe and painfully searching investigations as to their previous 
habits of life, pursuits, and occupatious, which learned counsel believe it their 
duty to make, and rightly so too. 

“In the question as to the antiquity of the above-named codex, Constantine 
Simonides asserts that it is not an ancient MS. copy of the Holy Scriptures, but 
one of our own times ; and that he is the writer of it; and that the purpose for 
which it was written was that it might be offered as a present to the Emperor 
of Russia. Now, we can well understand and acquiesce in the appropriateness 
of such a gift, made by a body of religious men, to one whom they regard as the 
head of the Church to which they belong. And, that Church being the Greek 
Church, we can appreciate their good taste in having the MS. written in the 
Greek language, and in Greek characters. Moreover that the oldest style of 
character should be used; that the writing should be on vellum or parchment, 
according to the ancient practice of the church. All such particulars legiti- 
mately attach themselves to a perfect renaissance, which it would seem it was 
intended this MS. should be. But when we are told that the colour of the ink 
(a faded one doubtless) on the most ancient MSS. was carefully matched; that 

one pens were made, and the hue of the skins imitated ; and of course every 
little peculiarity of letter affected, so that the minutest evidence of antiquity 
might not be wanting ;—I say, on all these accounts, and many others of a like 
kind, there does appear to be prima facie evidence of an intention to deceive, to 
cozen, to trick into a belief in the existence of something which had none. 

“Tn a word, is it not manifest that Constantine Simonides, his pious uncle 
Benedict, perhaps the celebrated Hieromonachos Kallinikos, and the rest of the 
holy brotherhood of Mount Athos, conspired together to delude the Emperor of 
Russia into the belief that they had presented him with a MS. copy of the Holy 
ros rp as old as the third or fourth century, when, in fact, their gift was the 
work of an expert one of their own number? What consideration, in the shape 
of privileges, whether at the holy sepulchre, otherwise or elsewhere, may have 
been expected, deponent sayeth not. If not, then the MS. must have been 
intended for the Emperor’s use. But his convenience, edification, and comfort 
in this respect would hardly have been studied by employing faded inks, oblite- 
rations of age, obsolete characters, and a no longer used style of writing. All which 
particulars were so exquisite in their semblance as to deceive the profound paleo- 
graphist Tischendorf himself. 

“‘ Now, let us suppose that the police detected a man with a bank-note exe- 
cuted so exactly as to deceive even a clerk of the Bank of England himself. Or 
suppose they were to discover such a note, and a man should come forward and 
avow himself—boastingly avow himself—as the person who executed the highly 
finished work of art. The inference which they would draw would be of such a 
character as to impress them with the necessity of lodging the accomplished 
individual in the nearest police-station ; which the magistrates would be quite 
ready enough to endorse by committing him, on the charge of forgery, to take 
his trial at the next sitting of the Central Criminal Court, or the next assizes. 
Such, then, appears to be the analogous position in which Constantine Simonides 
has placed himself. He avows himself as the person who executed a document 
which, upon his own elaborate shewing, and that of others competent to decide, 
was evidently meant to deceive. 

“He must therefore select one or the other of these two horns of a most 
uncomfortable dilemma on which to impale himself: either that he is in the 
habit of uttering forged documents, well knowing them to be such; or else his 
claim to the aye or fabrication of the Codex Sinaiticus must be dismissed 
as an untruth. On either hand, Constantine Simonides cannot be regarded as a 
very reliable witness. 


“ Knotty Ash, near Liverpool. “ WittiaM Tuos. Newennam.” 
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Again, on February 4, the Guardian gave us these :— 


“Sir,—I have three antagonists this week, to all of whom I shall reply in one 
letter. The conversation in the library of the University of Cambridge seems 
to have been an unfortunate one, for certainly Mr. Wright has not represented 
correctly as said to him what I said to my interpreter; and on the other hand I 
am afraid, from Mr. Bradshaw’s letter, that I have misunderstood the meaning 
of his expressions to me conveyed through the same channel. 

“ T understood him to say that he had indeed seen and examined the Codex 
Sinaiticus at Leipzig, but that he should have given it a very different examina- 
tion if he had then had any idea that it would be claimed as a modern production: 
that, on the contrary, he took it as a matter of course that it was ancient, on the 
authority of Tischendorf. Will Mr. Bradshaw have the kindness to explain 
more Clearly his argument about the arrangement of the leaves, which I, for my 
part, do not understand ? 

“At this point of Mr. Bradshaw’s letter I am able to put to silence your 
correspondent Mr. Newenham (who is evidently altogether ignorant of the 
history of the controversy), by making between Mr. Bradshaw’s letter and his 
a little parallelism :— 


“ Extract from Mr. Bradshaw's Letter in “ Extract from Mr, Newenham’s 
Guardian, Jan, 28. Letter in Guardian, Jan. 28th. 

«Now it must be remembered that Dr. ‘“** He (Simonides) avows himself 

Simonides always maintained twopoints— —_as the person who executed a docu- 


first, that the Mount Athos Bible written ment which, upon his own elabo- 
in 1840 for the Emperor of Russia was not rate shewing and that of others 
meant to deceive any one, but was only a competent to decide, was evidently 
beautiful specimen of writing in the old meant to deceive.’ 

style,’ ete. 


“Tt need not be said that Mr. Newenham does not know much of palzo- 
graphy, or he would not have been beguiled into so blundering a misinterpreta- 
tion of the paragraph in my letter to you of Jan. 21, wherein I treat of the 
various matters proper to the paleographic art. 

“Mr. Bradshaw’s very proper and natural query— How is it possible that a 
MS. written beautifully, and with no intention to deceive, in 1840, should in 
1862 present so ancient an appearance ?’—I answer simply thus:—The MS. had 
been systematically tampered with, in order to give it an ancient appearance, as 
early as 1852, when, as I have already stated, it had an older appearance than 
it ought to have had; and, from what I then saw, I am not surprised that Mr. 
Bradshaw should have been deceived in his estimate of its age. 

“Again: I seriously assert (as Mr. Bradshaw seems to think I am jesting 
on this grave subject) that I wrote the Codex, to portions of which Tischendorf 
has given the names of Friderico-Augustanus and Sinaiticus; and I challenge 
him to produce these Codices in London. I will meet him there at any time he 
may appoint, and, in a public meeting of literary men assembled for the purpose, 
it shall be once and for ever decided whether he or Simonides has spoken truly. 

“Mr. W. A. Wright is again in error in asserting that I stated at Cambridge 
that my age was fifteen years when I wrote the Codex. What my interpreter 
may have said I know not, who speaks very fluently many things which he 
knows about me, and also his own opinions, but I do know that I was never 
asked the question at all. The only mention of fifteen years in that conversa- 
tion was in relation to the age of the modern MS. of Esdras, one of the three 
— which I particularly consulted in writing the text and notes upon those 

ks. 

“The errors which seem to arise on both sides from the necessity of an in- 
terpreter make me very sorry that there are not more gentlemen in England, 
among all those who profess to be acquainted with ancient Greek, who can un- 
derstand me when I speak in that language. In Cambridge I only had the 
pleasure of meeting one such—viz., the Rev. W. M. Gunson, M.A., Professor 
of Greek in Christ’s College, to whom, with the Rev. John Hays, M.A., and 
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many other gentlemen, especially of this college, I was indebted for extremely 
kind, hospitable, and courteous treatment, during my stay in Cambridge. 


‘“*C, SimonipEs. 


“PS,—I reply in a postscript to the question which Mr. W. A. Wright, in 
his usual headlong manner, has put to me, upon a matter in no degree concern- 
ing the Codex Sinaiticus, but which he thinks might prove another stone to 
throw at Simonides, at a time when legitimate ammunition is beginning to fail 
him. The MS. on papyrus, containing part of the Gospel of St. John, as well 
as that containing part of the First Epistle and the Second and Third Epistles, 
which he so conveniently assumes that J have not exhibited, is now in London. 
It was displayed at Christ’s College, Cambridge, for a week, during the meeting 
of the British Association, where it was seen by hundreds of gentlemen, among 
others by Mr. Babington and Mr. Bradshaw, and it was particularly examined 
by the two gentlemen mentioned in the last paragraph of this letter. It has 
been since exhibited in London, at the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
on Jan. 7th, 9th, and 10th, together with the other MSS. discovered in the 
museum of M. Mayer. *o. B 





 Sir,—The following is the note at the end of Esdras in the Codex Friderico- 
Augustanus to which Mr. Hodgkin refers. I give the Greek that Simonides 
may not accuse me of mistranslating :—AvreBAnOn mpos madawratov diay ayti- 
ypapov Sed:0pPapmevoy Xetpt Tov ayiov mapTupos TaudiAou* omep aytiypadov ompos Tw 
TeAEL VToTNMELwWoIS TIS tSLOXEIPOS avTOV UTEKEITO EXOVTA OUTWS* METEANUPON Kat 
510pAwOn mpos Ta ekarAa wpr'yevous avTwvivos avTeBadev’ maudiros SiopPwoa. Which 
is in English, ‘ Collated with an extremely ancient copy corrected by the hand 
of the holy martyr Pamphilus: with regard to which there was attached at the 
end a subscription in his own handwriting, running thus—“ Copied from and 
corrected by the Hexapla of Origen; Antoninus collated, I Pamphilus cor- 
rected.”’ <A similar note, containing more details, is found at the end of Esther 
in the same codex. It adds the fact that the copy corrected by Pamphilus began 
with 1 Kings (7.e., 1 Samuel according to us) and ended with Esther. The 
natural and obvious meaning of the note is that the writer of it, who is not the 
original scribe, had collated the portion just mentioned with the copy of Pam- 
phils, the readings from which he inserted in the margin. Simonides says— 
‘The entire note at the end of Esdras was taken from a comparatively recent 
codex on paper, preserved at Mount Athos, which was probably a copy from 
some earlier MS. He further states that it was inserted there as a memorandum 
or reference to a codex which, though not valuable on account of its age, con- 
tained some good readings.’ I leave your readers to judge which of these 
explanations is the true one. If Simonides inserted the note, it contains a state- 
ment which is untrue. If he did not insert it, his story falls to the ground. 

“Mr. Hodgkin says Simonides gives an account of our interview at Cam- 
bridge different from mine. I have a perfect recollection of all that took place 
and am ready to attest the truth of my version. : 

‘In reply to my second statement, ‘Simonides simply says that the descrip- 
tion given by Tischendorf is incorrect, and that he knows that the MS. was not 
in 1844 in the dilapidated condition described by that gentleman.’ This is a 
very easy way of getting rid of a difficulty. I prefer to believe in the truth of 
Tischendorf’s statement, and would class that of Simonides with his new account 
of his age, which Mr. Hodgkin sets down as an inadvertence. Simonides now 
says that Tischendorf has the whole MS. in his possession, and that he intends 
to go to the East and make another find, when he will ask Queen Victoria or 
the Emperor of the French to patronize him. Why, then, did he leave so much 
of it behind in 1844? I should think Simonides’ own friends must begin to 
open their eyes at last ; but none are so blind as those who will not see. 

‘As a proof that the MS. is his own handwriting, he now exhibits tracings 
of four pages, in one at least of which is an acrostic containing his name. This 
one is from Genesis, which he knows perfectly well has not been recovered. 
These tracings he says he took when at Mount Sinai in 1852; for what reason 
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is best known to himself. Let him exhibit them at the next meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and there let them be discussed. They alone will 
shew whether his story is true. “W. A. Wriaut. 

“ Trinity College, Cambridge, Feb. 1st, 1863.” 





“ Sir—I cannot at present trace the existence of the Hieromonachos Kalli- 
nikos at Alexandria, though he must be there, or have been there quite recently, 
since letters from him to Simonides are dated from Alexandria so late as No- 
vember, 1862. 

“ But I hear that there is a Hieromonachos Kallinikos at Mount Sinai, an 
old man, and respected. 

‘‘ Other inquiries are being made, which I trust may throw light on this 
strange controversy. 

“J, Smuvestrer Davies, late Acting Chaplain at Alexandria. 
“7 Upper Prospect Place, Southampton, Feb. 2th, 1863.” 





And again, Feb. 11, we find in the Guardian these :— 


“ Sir,—Simonides is singularly unfortunate in the people whom he has about 
him. Iam ata loss to know who is responsible for any of his assertions. If he 
speaks, his interpreter misinterprets him; if he writes, his words are mistrans- 
lated. There is a spectral character about every part of his evidence. Touch 
Kallinikos and he vanishes ; quote Simonides’ words, oral or written, and in- 
stantly they either mean nothing, or the very opposite of what they appear to 
mean. In reply to the part of his, or his friend’s, letter this week which refers 
to me, I have to remark— 

“1, That I give the most emphatic contradiction to Simonides’ account of 
our interview at Cambridge. I asked him two separate questions, and his inter- 
preter, who was a Greek and spoke English perfectly, must have been strangely 
wanting in his duty if he misrepresented my questions or Simonides’ answers. 
The questions were—When does Simonides say he wrote the Codex Sinaiticus ? 
and, How old was he at the time? The answers were—In the year 1839, and, 
Fifteen. This latter fact was in accordance, be it observed, with two statements 
in the life of Simonides by Mr. Stewart, which Simonides allowed Mr. Hodgkin 
to make use of without correction, and with the account of Simonides’ age when 
in Cambridge last October, as stated by his interpreter to Mr. Bradshaw after 
referring to Simonides himself. What would be thought in a court of justice of 
the evidence of a witness who acquits himself in this manner? And yet we are 
expected to take Simonides’ mere assertion that he wrote the Codex Sinaiticus. 

“2, Simonides asserts—‘ The only mention of fifteen years in that conversa- 
tion was in relation to the age of the modern MS. of Esdras, one of three MSS. 
which I particularly consulted in writing the text and notes upon those books.’ 
To this I reply that not one word was said either to Mr. Bradshaw or to myself 
about the age of a modern MS. of Esdras. The whole paragraph is untrue from 
beginning to end. 

‘‘ Here, then, are two gross misrepresentations, to use no stronger term, of 
plain matters of fact. Here, at least, is no paleographic mystery. How long 
will Simonides go on asking us to take his word ? 

“W. A. Wricur.” 





‘ Sir,—If my testimony concerning the Codex Sinaiticus is to be at all con- 
sidered, judgment must be formed on what I really said, and not on what Simo- 
nides (or his assistant) says that I said. In a letter to the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, 
dated Leipsic, June 25, 1862, and inserted by him in the Guardian of Aug. 13, 
I said— 

‘“«¢T have now spent some days in this place; my object being, as you know, 
to examine the Codex Sinaiticus, and to collate some portion as a specimen. 
Professor Tischendorf allowed me to look at any part of the MS. at his house 
(1 Linden Strasse) for three days; I have availed myself of this permission to 
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my own great satisfaction ; I trust, too, that it has not been without fruit for the 
benefit of sacred letters; for I have not only inspected the MS., but I have com- 
pared several parts with the facsimile edition which is about to be privately 
issued, and also I have made a collation of the Catholic Epistles.’ 7 

“I was almost surprised that Simonides (or his coadjutor) could in the 
Guardian of Jan. 21 have professedly taken from that very number of the 
Guardian that Dr. Tregelles ‘says that in three days only he went through the 
MS. of the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, examined it, compared it with other MSS., 
and copied several parts. This was blindly believed by every one,’ etc. Now, 
as I never pretended to ‘ perform such a Herculean work in three days,’ all the 
deductions of Simonides and his friends are worth nothing, for they are all based 
on their own false citation. 

“In three of the days (not consecutively) that I was at Leipsic, I examined 
the MS., collated the Catholic Epistles, and noted particular readings ; on inter- 
mediate days | examined the printed sheets, and noted readings or passages to 
which I thought that it would be well to pay particular attention. Now I have 
myself examined very many ancient Greek MSS.; I have collated all such that 
are known and accessible, containing the Greek New Testament, or any part of 
it; and I feel as much confidence in the genuineness and antiquity of Codex 
Sinaiticus, as I do in that of Codex Vaticanus or Codex Alexandrinus. A man 
might make a facsimile of a page or two which might at first deceive ; but how 
can this be done, with the corrections of various hands and various ages? Who- 
ever pretends that Codex Sinaiticus can be modern, virtually asserts that it was 
intended to deceive. 

‘“*Simonides seems to be singularly unfortunate in his assistants and trans- 
lators ; Mr. Charles Stewart, Mr. John Eliot Hodgkin, and Mr. T. Silke, all alike 
seem to succeed in misrepresenting him; it thus becomes a question who is 
responsible for any statement. The letters of Kallinicus, so far as they have 
been printed in Greek, have the advantage that no complaint can be made on 
the ground of translator’s errors. As to what is put forth with the name of 
Simonides, we know not how much is said for him by his friends; it would be 
far better for them to write under their own names, and for Simonides to print 
all that he has to say in plain and intelligible Greek. The denial by Simonides 
of the date of his birth, Nov. 11, 1824, stated thus by him at Cambridge in the 
— of Mr. Wright and Mr. Bradshaw, and for him by Mr. C. Stewart and 

y Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, and his assertion now made that it took place Nov. 5, 
1820, ought to cause his friends (and even his coadjutors) to stand in doubt of all 
that he affirms. In Mr. C. Stewart’s memoir, the date of Nov. 11, 1824, is twice 
given, pp. 2 and 74—(if a mistake had been made he could have corrected it in 
the second place); and as his parents’ marriage is stated (p. 74) to have taken 
peer in 1823, it is remarkable that he should now voluntarily bring back his 

irth to 1820: it would have been better to have adhered to ‘ quieta non movere.’ 

** But as Simonides sent me, in January, 1861, the memoir by Mr. C. Stewart, 
to confute all that I had said about him in Additions to Horne’s Introduction, vol. 
iv., pp. 759-60; and as, at p. 32, Mr. Stewart says that ‘if any doubt should 
remain in the mind of the reader, the authority for every statement will be at 
once furnished,’ I am fully justified in treating this book as being what Simo- 
nides and his co-operators wished to be believed. It is strange that the memoir 
not only does not mention the visit to Mount Sinai in 1852, but appears to leave 
no room for such a journey, unless indeed it lay on his route from Egypt to the 
Canary Islands by way of Algeria. 

“It must not be forgotten that, in dealing with Simonides, we have to do 
with one about whom there are serious questions:—(1.) As to the forged Uranius 
and Hermas, ete. (2.) The pretended papyri of St. Matthew, etc., of the first 
century (published). (3.) The pretended copy of St. John’s First Epistle, of 
the first century, containing 1 John v. 7 (unpublished). (4.) And now the claim 
that he in 1840 wrote a MS. in perfect imitation of a document of the fourth 
century, professing in part to be copied from an ancient codex, corrected by the 
hand of the martyr Pamphilus; and containing corrections apparently of various 
ages, and by very various hands. 
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‘“‘T know that Simonides has read the portion of my Additions to Horne in 
which I spoke of Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Friderico-Augustanus: he said 
this in writing to me, for he referred to the notes on these very pages. Did not 
this suggest to Simonides, out of revenge against Tischendorf, the invention of 
the story that the MS. was modern, and written by him? 

“True knowledge of paleography is closely connected with the facts of the 
transmission of Holy Scripture. This is no mere literary question, but one 
bearing on what we know of the inspired oracles of God. To forge a MS. as if 
ancient is to endeavour to uphold readings in such a copy as if they had the 
vantage-ground of early authority; a procedure the folly of which is only sur- 
passed by its sin: to pretend to have written a MS. really ancient, and thus to 
seek to make all paleographic facts matters of doubtful questioning, is a sin of 
a similar kind. This it is which makes it so needful to expose the pretensions 
of Simonides and his coadjutors. It is vain for the whole matter to be laughed 
at as a mere quarrel of critics. It may be easy to suggest suspicions on both 
sides ; but merely to do this is simply to make all truth seem uncertain. It is 
not a question of the reputation of Tischendorf, Simonides, Tregelles, Hodgkin, 
Wright, or Stewart, but of facts, of an established and momentous kind, which 
some choose to assail, while others turn the whole subject into sport. It may 
be sport to a contemporary journal (the Literary Churchman, Dec. 16, 1862), but 
it is matter of life and death to those who see its bearing on God’s holy Word. 

‘“* It may be easy (with the writer referred to) to make an amusing enumera- 
tion of what he calls dramatis persone, seeking apparently to take some excep- 
tion to most of the witnesses; but in this some knowledge of facts would have 
been well. Thus, Von Falkenstein, the Saxon Minister, is termed the Russian ; 
Simonides is described as ‘hitherto a friend of Tischendorf.’ The third stands 
thus— Newton (a former Fellow of Exeter ?), co-religionist and friend of Tre- 
gelles.’. Now, the Mr. Newton whose name has appeared in the matter is Mr. 
John Newton, surgeon, of Liverpool, of whose religious opinions I know nothing, 
and whom I never saw; though Simonides (or his assistant) called him ( Guardian, 
Sept. 5) ‘a friend of Dr. Tregelles.’. This Mr. John Newton was evidently con- 
founded by the writer with my friend Mr. Benjamin Wills Newton, who was a 
Feilow of Exeter College, Oxford. The expression ‘co-religionist of Tregelles’ 
is connected with the description given of me,—‘ Tregelles, a Plymouth brother 
and critic :’ had this been all true, I might still have been a good witness; but 
the fact is, that though I live at Plymouth, I have nothing to do with those now 
called ‘ Plymouth Brethren,’ their opinions or practices. This mode of treating 
the subject would only lead away from the matter in hand. Can Simonides 
prove that he wrote Codex Sinaiticus? and is there no flaw in his narration, no 
point where his evidence gives way ? 

“So far from Simonides and his assistants having any doubt, at the date of 
the Memoir, August, 1859, of the genuineness of the MS. discovered by Tis- 
chendorf, that he or they (Memoir, p. 61) cite the finding of this MS. as a proof 
of the manner in which parchments may be preserved. ‘ M. Tissendorf also 
lately discovered in a certain monastery in Egypt the Old Testament and part 
of the New, as well as the First Book of Hermas, all of which were written in 
the second century, or 1,750 years ago. This MS. is represented to be in excel- 
lent condition” They gave a somewhat inaccurate account of the MS., and 
where it was found ; but then they wished to add to its antiquity instead of deny- 
ing it altogether. Now, however, we are told (Guardian, Jan. 14), ‘ Having 
seen in the Standard of Monday, May 23, 1859, an account of the discovery at 
Mount Sinai, I wrote to Kallinikos on the subject, and received from him a 
letter. ... This letter, however, not being sufficiently explicit, especially as re- 
gards the identification of the newly-found codex with my own, I wrote,’ ete. 

“T need, I suppose, waste no words to prove that up to August, 1859, Simo- 
nides and his coadjutors had no suspicion but that Tischendorf had really dis- 
covered a very ancient Codex; he could not, therefore, have been writing to 
Kallinicus in the way of setting aside the discovery—of the particulars of which 
he then knew so little. 

“The author of the memoir of Simonides promises that ‘if any doubt should 
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remain in the mind of the reader, the authority for every statement shall be at 
once furnished’ (p. 32). Let, then, the author of the memoir, Mr. Charles 
Stewart, or Scarlatus Stourtzas, give, according to his promise, at once, explana- 
tions of all difficulties ; in Greek, if he pleases (since he writes by preference, 
Tissendorf, Montphocon, etc.), or if in English, so definitely that there can be 
no doubt about the translation. 

“ And let Simonides shew where Professor Tischendorf manifests that he was 
‘ greatly bewildered’ by certain initials, and let him state what were the ‘ several 
highly ingenious methods of accounting for them,’ which Tischendorf ‘ invented.’ 
Let this be explained or admitted to be a fiction. If explanation is avoided, but 
one conclusion can be drawn. If Simonides inserted marks in the MS8., it may 
prove that he saw it at Mount Sinai and wrote on it: if none of his marks are 
there, it shews that what he said about having ‘ marked in the margin the ini- 
tials of the different MSS.,’ is utterly and entirely false. 

“6 Portland Square, Plymouth, Feb. 5, 1863.” “§. P. TREGELLEs.” 





Three more letters appeared in the Guardian of February 18th :— 


“* Sir—I venture to think that there must be some limit to the controversy 
with respect to Simonides and his deeds, which has been now carried to consi- 
derable length in your columns; and that certain facts elicited at the meeting of 
the Royal Society of Literature on last Wednesday evening, February 11th, 
afford this limit. 

** On this occasion, Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., being in the chair, a report 
from the council of the society was read, strongly condemnatory of the genuine- 
ness of the whole of the papyri from Mr. Mayer’s museum at Liverpool, which 
Simonides has unrolled ‘ak published recently, under the title of Facsimiles, etc. ; 
and though Simonides and his friends professed indignation at this statement, no 
effective answer was given during the ensuing discussion to any of the charges 
advanced in that report. 

“ At the conclusion of the report, a paper was read by Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
on the Codex Sinaiticus, in which, while giving a brief account of the means by 
which Tischendorf procured it, he gave a refutation to the pretensions of Simo- 
nides such as that person had evidently not expected. 

“Mr. Wright laid upon the table the original of the letter of Kallinicus 
Hieromonachus, which had, apparently, been written at Alexandria, and which 
had certainly been sent thence to the Guardian office by the ordinary post. Mr. 
Wright proved, by comparison of the writing of this letter with other known 
specimens of the handwriting of Simonides, that the letter of Callinicus must 
have been written by Simonides himself in England, and sent hence to some one in 
Alexandria, who posted it to the Guardian. 

“‘ Now, Sir, I submit that, this being so, there ought to be no further discus- 
sion about Simonides, and that no attention should be paid to any future asser- 
tions of either himself or his friends. We have it now as a fact which any 
person of ordinary intelligence can decide for himself, that Simonides has 
attempted to maintain his assertion that he wrote the Codex Sinaiticus, by means 
of a letter which he has himself forged. 

“JT may add that the Rev. Mr. Nicolaides, recently minister of the Greek 
Church in Liverpool, in whose house Simonides lived for some months, declared 
publicly, on the same evening, in the presence of Simonides, that the letter of 
Kallinicus and the other documents Mr. Wright exhibited with them were all in 
one and the same hand-writing—viz., that of Simonides. 

“55 Upper Berkeley Street, Feb. 13th, 1863.” “Wm. S. W. Vaux. 





“Sir—In your number of January 28th this year is a letter signed by Mr. 
W. A. Wright. In the first paragraph he states that Simonides’ interpreter, in 
answer to his question relative to the age of Simonides when he wrote the Codex, 
said that Simonides was ‘ fifteen years old.’ 

“T beg to observe that I am not the interpreter of Simonides, but am his 
friend, and would not trouble you with this, but as Mr. W. A. Wright took 
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upon himself to make this same statement as to the age at the meeting of the 
Royal ar of Literature, when I was obliged to contradict him, and that 
rather strongly—that I never made such an assertion, neither from myself or 
from Simonides—I take this opportunity of stating the reasons why I could not 
have made such an assertion :— 
‘1. Because I had only a few days before drawn the attention of Simonides 
to this inaccuracy in Mr. Stewart’s Memoir. 
“2. Because I had seen the certificate of Simonides’ baptism, a copy of which 
I enclose you, signed first by the priest and two of the witnesses, then by the 
—— and secretary of the island of Symi, and lastly, by the Vice-Consul of 
ustria. 
“3. Because I knew from many of my Greek friends the age of Simonides. 
“Under these circumstances, I should think that no person of candour can 
now have any doubt whatever on the point in question. 
“24 Tichborne Street, Feb. 17th, 1863.” “'L,. DeacacuEs. 





‘‘ Sir—During the meeting last Wednesday of the Royal Society of Literature, 
I was called on, in a peremptory manner, by Mr. W. A. Wright, to exhibit the 
four letters signed “ allinikos Hieromonachos,” which were committed to my 
charge. I declined to obey Mr. Wright, and offered to give my reasons for this 
course, which, however, the meeting did not seem to require. With your per- 
mission I will briefly state the most important of them, the others being of a 
personal nature connected with the character of a private correspondence with 
me which Mr. W. A. Wright had commenced. 

“ IT considered, and still consider, the course adopted by the Royal Society of 
Literature, at their last meeting, to be a most unfair and un-English one. Ata 
meeting ostensibly convened for the reception of a report of the council on the 
Mayer Papyri, professedly unrolled by Simonides, which was sure to challenge a 
vigorous reply from those who held the arguments of that body to be weak and 
one-sided, it was attempted to preclude the healthy discussion of that report, by 
the immediate introduction of a paper by Mr. W. A. Wright on the Codex 
Sinaiticus, the simple object of which appeared to be to shake the faith of the 
public in the personal character of Simonides. A very strong clique attempted 
to rule that this paper should be read before the discussion on the Mayer Papyri 
could take place, but the desire of fair play was so strong among some of the 
neutral party, that the meeting condescended to allow the report of the council 
to be discussed first, though the controversy was much curtailed by the eager- 
ness of the friends of the Codex Sinaiticus, for the paper which was to throw 
discredit on the pretensions of Simonides. This paper was read, and personal 
evidence was called in support of it, which I believe I only speak the feeling of 
the meeting in describing as extremely discreditable. 

‘“T attended both the meetings of the Royal Society of Literature for the 
purpose of attempting to procure for the Uranius and the Papyri the close exami- 
nation which I believe them to deserve, and not for that oF vindicating the cha- 
racter of Simonides or his claim to the writing of the Codex Sinaiticus, and it was 
not likely, therefore, on these grounds alone, that I should respond to Mr. 
Wright’s mandate for the production of the letters in question. had, how- 
ever, before the meeting, taken the course which occurred to me as the best for 
the ascertaining of what seemed to me the most important fact (for reasons fur- 
nished by a close scrutiny of the series)—viz., whether all the letters were in 
the same handwriting; and by the kindness of Mr. Pearson Hill had been 
referred to the expert employed by the Post-office for investigations of this 
nature. I found from an interview with him that there was in his opinion no 
palpable appearance of fraud, and that all the letters were in the same hand. 

“After the meeting, I had some conversation with Mr. W. A. Wright, the 
result of which was that I promised to examine still more minutely the handwrit- 
ing. Ihave done this, and I feel that the controversy has now reached a stage at 


_ which it is best for me no longer to retain the —— of the four letters, 
t 


but to place them still more easily within the reach of those gentlemen who 
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may wish to examine them. I send them, therefore, to the Rev. W. J. Irons, 
D.D., Brompton, who has kindly consented to take charge of them—not as editor 
of the Literary Churchman (in which character some one addressed him in error 
at the meeting on Wednesday), but because he has taken so great an interest in 
the matter during the illness of the editor of that journal, that he has a compre- 
hensive view of the merits of the case. 

“ T would beg those gentleman who examine these letters, to give them their 
earnest and minute attention, and considering the great importance of the issue, 
to weigh calmly and seriously the various questions which may arise during 
their scrutiny. And I think that the judgment of some perfectly wnbiassed and 
competent expert should be obtained if possible. 

“ West Derby, Feb. 14th, 1863.” ‘“ Joun Exror Hopexin. 





Since these, nothing of consequence bearing upon the discussion has 
come under our notice, except a correspondence between the real Kallinikos 
and the Rev. J. 8. Davis, which we append from the Guardian of May 27. 


“ To the Editor of the Guardian.—Sir, I am now in a position to place before 
the public direct evidence from Mount Sinai which will, I think, conclude the case 
against Simonides, and convict him, in the eyes of all reasonable men, of direct 
forgery. The first of the following letters is a copy of one which I wrote to the 
venerable Kallinikos Hieromonk of Sinai, and which was kindly forwarded by the 
Rev. Edwin J. Davis, Consular Chaplain at Alexandria. I send you the letter 
entire, in order that the answer of the Hieramonk, of which I give the original 
and a translation, may be more clearly understood :— 

“ To the Hieromonk Kallinikos at the Convent of Mount Sinai. 

*“ Grace, mercy, and peace, etc. 

*« Reverend Sir—It is known to you that the celebrated critic Dr. Tischen- 
dorf has obtained from the library of the convent on Mount Sinai a Codex of the 
Sacred Scripture, which he assigns to a very early date. 

“«Tt may be also known to you that the skilful paleographist Constantine 
Leonidas Photios Simonides has astonished those who are interested in this mat- 
ter by putting forward a claim to the authorship of the Codex, which Dr. Tischen- 
dorf is now publishing to the world as a work probably of the fourth century. 

“Tt isa matter of greatest importance that the truth should be known: and 
the question can, doubtless, be settled on the evidence of the MS. itself. Several 
letters, however, have appeared in English journals (e.g., the Guardian and the 
Literary Churchman) bearing your honoured name, in which letters is contained 
a defence of the claim of Simonides to be the author of this Sinaitie Codex. 
Pardon, then, Rev. Sir, the liberty I take in addressing you in the name of 
many others in England who are interested in the result of this controversy. 
We would beg of you kindly to inform us whether you know personally this Dr. 
Constantine Leonidas Photios Simonides—whether you wrote the letters from 
Alexandria to which T have referred, and which you cannot fail to remember if 
you wrote them. Further, we would inquire whether Simonides is himself known 
to have visited Mount Sinai; and if so, whether he visited it in 1844 or in 1852. 
We have been led to suspect (1) that the letters bearing your signature are for- 
geries by C. Simonides; and (2) that Simonides himself was never at Sinai. 

“* By informing us on these points you will merit our humble thanks, and the 
cause of truth will be helped; and all those will thank you who are zealous for 
Biblical learning. . 

“Kindly write back to me again. Farewell in the Lord—Wholly and 
sincerely your devoted servant, 

“«J, SILvEsTER Davigs, Priest of the English Church, 
now of Southampton, lately of Alexandria. 

*¢ Written at Southampton, England, Feb. 25, 1863. 

“« ¢My friend the priest, Edwin J. Davis, British Consular Chaplain at Alex- 
andria, who forwards to you this letter, will also transmit your welcome reply.’ ”’ 
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Here comes the original Greek of the letter of Kallinikos, but the 
English translation of it will be enough for our purpose. 


¢1'0 the Most Venerable Priest, J. Silvester Davies, of Southampton, England. 
‘«¢ From the Monastery of Mount Sinai, 1 (18) April, 1863. 

‘*¢ Most pious, and by me most respected, Sir—TI received the valuable letter, 
brought to me from you, written at. Southampton on February 25 of this same 
year, in which you ask me, in the first place, whether the letters published in 
several English journals under the signature ‘ Kallinikos Hieromonachos,” and 
defending Mr. Simonides, are indeed my letters or not; secondly, whether the 
said Mr. Simonides ever visited the monastery of Mount Sinai. 

**In answer to your first question I reply, that besides myself there is no 
other Kallinikos Hieromonachos in this holy monastery. But I lived away from 
the monastery from the year 1838 to 1855, having been sent on different monas- 
tic services to Damascus, Rhodes, and elsewhere ; and never anywhere have I 
made acquaintance with any Simonides. Since, then, there is no other Kallinikos 
Hieromonachos besides myself among the brethren of this monastery, and I have 
never known any Simonides, and consequently I did not write the aforesaidletters 
to shield him in his tricks, it follows that these letters have been forged by Simo- 
nides himself. 

“<To answer your second question, I sought to know for certain from my 
aged and long-standing brethren, whether they remembered any one called Simc- 
nides having come up to Mount Sinai, and having visited our holy monastery : 
and they all expressly assured me in the negative, that certainly never did any 
Simonides appear in this monastery. One of the brethren declared to me above 
all, that in the year 1852, being at Alexandria, he saw Mr. Simonides, who had 
landed there with the view of going thence to Damietta and Upper Egypt. But * 
suddenly, without going anywhere, he went to England, having embarked in the 
ship Kasion,’ Captain Nicholas Maliaraki. 

“*Since, then, Mr. Simonides never visited Mount Sinai, but having only 
just come to Alexandria, immediately went thence to England; he lies when he 
positively affirms that the ancient MS. of the Holy Scripture, published by Mr. 
Tischendorf, is his work; because the MS. in question (as the librarian of our 
holy monastery, having been so from the year 1841 to 1858, assured me) belonged 
to the library of the monastery, and was marked in its ancient catalogues. The 
book, then, which the librarian who was appointed in 1841 found in this library, 
how could it possibly be the work of Simonides, who never set foot on Mount 
Sinai, but only got as far as Alexandria in 1852, and went back directly from 
thence without having visited any other part of Egypt? In every way, then, the 
assertion of Simonides is proved false, when he says that that ancient MS. was his 
work. 
“¢As to myself, if the great distance of place and my own advanced years 
permitted, I would willingly deliver him over to the righteous dealing of the laws 
as having abused me, and forged under my name those letters to prop up his 
great charlatanism.—Accept, Sir, my unfeigned respect, with which I am your 
sincere friend, “¢KALLINIKOS HIEROMONACHOS OF SINAI.’ 


‘“‘Such, Sir, is the letter of ‘a holy and virtuous man’ (Simonides’ words, 
Guardian, Jan. 21)—the ‘old man, and very near to death”? (Literary Churchman, 
Dec. 16, 1862), whom Simonides has injured, and in doing so, prepared his own 
fall. We have now given the Hieromonachos ‘a respectful hearing ;’ we believe 
him to be (as Fiaentioned some weeks ago after information from Alexandria) 
‘a perfectly upright and honourable man, well known for truth and probity, so 
that his simplest word may be relied on”’ (Simonides’ words, Guardian, Dec. 10, 
1862). What will Simonides now say? ‘The original letter of Kallinikos shall 
be at the service of those who desire to examine it. 

“ Woolston, Southampton, May 22, 1863.” “J. SttvesTER Davigs. 





> T am uncertain about the rendering of this word. 
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To the letters forwarded by Mr. Davis to the Guardian, the Literary 
Churchman, of June 16th, has published a letter from Simonides in his 
peculiarly circumstantial style. We give this with the remarks which the 
editor of the Literary Churchman has thought himself permitted to make, 
in behalf of Simonides, as we read them. 


“ The Sinaitic Codex.—Kallinikos, Simonides, and Mr. Davies.—The tone of 
triumph against Simonides, adopted by some of our contemporaries on the publi- 
cation of a supposed letter from Kallinikos, is, to say the least, premature, and will 
hardly do credit to their reputation for ‘English fairness.’ We confess that we 
were surprised at Mr. Davies’ ready acceptance of the statement, that there was no 
other ‘ Kallinikos, But this was not the only suspicious particular in the too 
round and complete document which was to expose Simonides. For ourselves, 
we resolved to maintain our neutrality. Scripture criticism is too sacred to be 
roughly handled, as some off-handed persons are handling it. Simonides may be 
as bad as Tischendorf says, or Tischendorf as bad as Simonides; but we pause for 
evidence, and in the meantime priut the following, just received :— 

“70 the Editor of the ‘ Literary Churchman. —Sir,—I am astonished at the 
credulity or malice which professes to see the question of the Codex Sinaiticus 
closed, and the ‘case against me’ made conclusive by the letters forwarded to 
you by Mr. J. Silvester Davies. 

“*T am at a loss to know whether this gentleman has been grossly imposed upon 
or not. But two things are perfectly clear—1st, that the negative testimony of a 
Kallinikos of Sinai, whose name I have never heard, and of whose existence I 
am doubtful, to the effect that he did not write the letters of Kallinikos of Athos, 
only proves the folly of those who wrote to the the wrong individual; 2nd, that 
the letter of which you have published a copy is not such as would be written by 
a person holding the position which the correspondent of Mr. Davies is supposed 
to hold. The Kallinikos who addressed the letters to the London papers on the 
subject of the Codex Sinaiticus is a Thessalonian by birth; his ancestors spring 
from the town of Niaousta, in Macedonia, and are related to General Kayatasus. 
He was born in the year 1802, and named Kyriakos. He took the name of 
Kallinikos on his admission to the church; and having taken an active part in 
the Greek revolution, received the surname of Keraunos, on account of his 
bravery. He then ceased (as is necessary, according to our ecclesiastical law, in 
cases wherein a priest has taken up arms), from the profession of public sacerdotal 
duties, and spent a long time in a monastery of Mount Athos, where I made his 
acquaintance. Since this time he has been engaged in semi-political missions, 
and I have had continual correspondence with him. He has travelled through 
Europe, Asia, and part of Africa, and the whole of the Archipelago, and has 
published at Moscow and at Odessa a number of my letters to him upon archeological 
matters. What has my friend in common with the Kallinikos of Sinai? whose 
knowledge of the events which have occured in his monastery seems to have been 
derived from a seventeen years’ absence—(see his statement, that he lived away 
from his monastery from 1838 to 1855)—verily nothing at all. But because it 
suits Mr. Davies’ purpose, he first discovers that there is a man of the same name 
as my correspondent at Mount Sinai, takes great pains to inform us that he is ‘ an 
honourable man,’ and then, after a long interval, prints his information, to the 
effect that he is quite ignorant of the matters about which he is asked. He may 
now, perhaps, find another Kallinikos at Cairo, or at Damacus, or where not ? 
The name is not an unusual one. The Archbishop even of Mount Sinai is named 
Kallinikos—the late Patriarch of Alexandria was named Kallinikos—and there 
are several of the same name in Mount Athos, each of whom may write him 
another letter assuring him that he did not write the letters to Simonides, and 
that ‘ therefore (mark the logic) they have been forged by Simonides!’ It is 
clear that Mr. Davies must have considered that there was but one Kallinikos in 
the East, and that it was immaterial where he resided, so that he could be brought 
to deny that he wrote the letters which were written in reality by my friend | 
Kallinikos of Mount Athos. 
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“¢Ttis not surprising that this Kallinikos should have been unable to hear of 
my three visits to Mount Sinai from his brethren, for two reasons—l1st, that divers 
of the monks are continually replaced by others, and are in turn sent to the 
possessions of the monastery in Russia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, ete. Only some 
twenty or thirty monks are retained at Mount Sinai; and so great are the changes, 
that on my second visit I only saw two of the same faces which I had seen during 
my first stay. 2nd, I was at Mount Athos for political reasons, and was habited 
as a monk, and was known as Sophronius and not as Simonides. These matters 
would be well understood by those who know the peculiar relations of the Greeks, 
Roman Catholics, and Turks in those regions, but may be incomprehensible to 
some of your readers. 

**T emphatically deny that the Codex Sinaiticus was inscribed in the Ancient 
Catalogue, for the good reason that no ancient catalogue exists ; there was none 
there whatever, till I made a catalogue, during my first visit, for the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Constantius, who before was Archbishop of Mount Sinai. 

“*T have now said perhaps enough about the non-identity of Mr. Davies’ Kal- 
linikos and my own, though I shall be happy to give any further information which 
may be required as to my friend, or to satisfy any gentleman who has visited Mount 
Sinai of the correctness of my assertions as to my three visits to the monastery there. 

*¢ And now I must enlighten the public a little about the style of the letters 
of the new Kallinikos. I say, that they are not the work of a genuine Hieromo- 
nachos living in his monastery, for these reasons :—I1st, That.they are not marked 
with the sign of the cross at the beginning and end, which is the ancient and 
universal custom ; 2nd, It is not lawful for any of the clergy of the Greek Church 
to give titles of veneration to the ministers of any congregation not recognized 
by our Church, and whoever does so is liable to severe punishment. Your readers 
may inform themselves upon this point by consulting Mr. Curzon’s Monasteries 
of the Levant. I have not the book at hand to refer to, but I remember that an 
instance is given therein of the ignorance of high titles in the English Church 
professed by Greek ecclesiastics; 3rd, It is not allowed to any monk, who is in 
residence at his monastery, to receive any letter from, or send any letter to any 
correspondent, either father or mother, unless the hegowmenos of the monastery 
first read such letters or reply. If an attempt is discovered to evade this regula- 
tion, the letters are burnt. AJ letters which leave the monastery bear, or ought 
to bear, the autograph note of approval of the hegowmenos. For the monks are 
supposed to have renounced the world and its relationships, and to need no inter- 
course with the outer life, and many a time epistles from father or mother, 
secretly given, have been discovered and forcibly taken away. The whole monas- 
tery is like a garrison, and this increases the difficulty of sending letters surrep- 
titiously ; 4th, The style of the letter is quite complimentary, and not in accord- 
ance with ecclesiastical gravity. The writer certainly answers with great good 
nature, exactly in the tone which he could not fail to see, from the beseeching 
tenor of Mr. Davies’ letter, would be agreeable to his correspondent ; but he goes 
too far in politeness when he makes use of the expression quite foreign to the 
tongue of a Greek ecclesiastic :—‘ Aéx@nre, xipie, Thy elAikpwh bmodre(n)ly pov, 
pel? Fs SiareAd mpdOupos pidros cas K. I. 3.’ 

“<hat these are not genuine Greek expressions, but Hnglish or French com- 
pliments translated into owr tongue, one need not be a Greek to perceive ; and, 
indeed, the whole letter bears evident marks of translation from a foreign lan- 
guage. 5th. I beg your readers to observe what has doubtless escaped Mr. 
Davies’ notice, viz., the date of his correspondent’s letter—the first of April 
(13th, N.s.). The first of April and its absurdities are perpetuated in Greece 
with far more freedom than in Europe. It is the great day for amusing decep- 
tions and delusions ; the day on which hoaxes of all sorts are perpetrated, and no 
man, either clerical or lay, who wished to be believed, would dream of dating his 
letter ‘the first of April’ If he unwittingly did so, he would still not get his 
countrymen to believe he was in earnest. I cannot tell who is the deceiver in the 
present instance; but there can be no doubt that some one is enjoying a hearty 
laugh at the expense of the readers of the Guardian. 
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“¢ All this time, too, the real test of the genuineness of the Codex Sinaiticus 
is neglected. The public were assured that in May Tischendorf was to be in 
London, armed with a portion at least of his great Codex. I have waited in Eng- 
land hoping to have the opportunity of meeting him, face to face, to prove him 
in error; but May has come and gone, and the discoverer has not appeared. 

** Let the favourers of the antiquity of the MS. persuade him to come at once, 
and brave the ordeal, or else for ever hold his peace. 

“*T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“« June 6th, 1863.’ ” “¢C, SIMONIDES. 


We shall not add any comment upon this letter at present. It 
leaves us where we were. Simonides has written too much already, and 
we wish he would be content to wait. He has been convicted of gross 
indiscretions, and his Robinson Crusoe style has brought him into endless 
troubles. He may rest assured that neither he nor Dr. Tischendorf will 
decide when Codex Sinaiticus was written. 

The following is a letter on Mr. Mayer’s papyri :— 


“ To the Editor of the ‘ Parthenon.’—Sir, will you allow me space for a few 
remarks upon the subject of the genuineness of Mr. Mayer’s papyri, in reply 
to your article in the Parthenon of January 17? 

“The assumption that Mr. Mayer (whilst taking no active part in the ex- 
hibition of the papyri, and not entering into controversy upon their merits) is 
desirous of hearing the opinions of all comers as to the value of his manuscripts, 
is perfectly correct ; though he does not need public opinion to convince his own 
mind of their genuineness. But, in justice to that gentleman, it should also be 
remembered that he has done more than merely exhibit his treasures; he long 
ago published an account of the unrolling of the papyri, which should have pre- 
vented your making the disparaging statement that ‘the exact circumstances 
under which Simonides unrolled the papyri are extremely difficult to come at: 
it is stated that the unrolling took place at Mr. Mayer’s house.’ If you will 
refer to the Atheneum of December 28, 1861, you will find a letter from Mr. 
Mayer, in which a complete though succinct account is given of the unrolling 
of the papyri in his museum. If more details are required than are contained in 
this letter, and if the word of Simonides is not to be taken, application should 
be made to Mr. Mayer for a more explicit narrative; and when that gentleman 
declines to furnish all the information in his power, and not till then, will it be 
allowable to make such a statement as that above referred to. 

“ T venture to suggest, in the second place, that if the object be to give to 
the public an opportunity of forming a correct judgment, the facts, whether 
more or less recent, should be given with as much precision as possible; and 
that if it were necessary to make the statement, that Simonides produced in 
England, in 1853, certain manuscripts which were at once pronounced to be 
forgeries, it should have been made in so circumstantial a manner that the 
ordinary reader might have the opportunity of discovering the names of the 
experts who gave the decision, and the grounds upon which their judgment was 
arrived at; for if the public, who will have forgotten the details of the present 
discussion in 1873, are then merely told that in 1863 Simonides exhibited in 
London a manuscript of Hermippus, which was pronounced to be a forgery, they 
will be as unreasonably prejudiced against him as they are likely to be by the 
bold statement just referred to. I suppose the manuscripts of which you speak 
were those submitted to the Royal Society of Literature, and for the examination 
of which a special committee was appointed, whose report, if brought before 
the public at the present juncture, would be of service,—not, it is true, in the 
determination of the genuineness or spuriousness of the manuscripts lately 
exhibited, but in their appreciation of the character of the discoverer. Would 
the Society object to the publication of this report ? 

“Your observations are confined to the papyri on which are inscribed the 
letters of Hermippus, and especially to the long letter which contains a hieratic 
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inscription in the midst of a Greek text. The latter was so far from forming 
what you considered a reasonable accompaniment to the five genuine hieratic 
lines, that these appeared to you like an island of truth floating in the midst of 
a red sea of Giluchesd. You accordingly made a close examination of the physical 
aspect of the manuscripts. Whilst it will be seen that I venture to differ 
entirely from the conclusion to which you were led by this examination, I would 
earnestly invite the more careful inspection of the physical peculiarities of all the 
papyri of Mr. Mayer, as I believe that, after diligent microscopic scrutiny, each 
fragment may be pronounced genuine or spurious upon external evidence. The 
nature of the discovery next made was twofold:—1. A general muddy pink 
tint. 2. Little flecks of blotting paper. Now a pink tint caused — the 
surface of papyrus by the application of blotting-paper, and not resolvable by a 
low magnifying power into distinct specks, must be in reality a stain, caused by 
the discharge of the red colouring matter, and its retention on the surface. 

‘‘T assert that not only does no pinkish stain of any kind exist upon the 
surface of this papyrus, but also (after repeated experiment) that it is physically 
impossible to communicate any such stain to papyrus by the application of 
blotting-paper in any way which ingenuity can suggest; and I respectfully 
challenge you to exhibit in public, at the next meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, your modus operandi, or to make a disclaimer of this part of your 
statement. I need hardly say that if the tint were resolvable, an almost infinite 
number of infinitely onal specks would be needed for its production. 

“ The second discovery was that of the little flecks of actual blotting-paper 
which exist upon the surface, not only of this, but of other papyri in the col- 
lection. And from this point I wonder that you did not carry on your reasoning 
one step. Granted that the surface of the papyrus had been freed from its 
hieratic contents in the way suggested, in what relation to the Greek characters 
would the blotting-paper have been found? Under them, of course; but, as was 
pointed out at the exhibition of the papyri, the only specks of blotting-paper 
which exist are over the letters, and one, large aun to be the father of all the 
rest, is unfortunately on the hieratic inscription. One cannot — feeling that 
those who are really qualified to be the teachers of the people should take a great 
deal more pains in their investigations before pronouncing a judgment. In the 
present instance I am sure that you were led away by finding what appeared 
to you a gross inconsistency, and that this feeling unconsciously tinged your 
subsequent examination. It was due to your readers to have alluded to the 
statement made by myself at the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
that Simonides used red blotting-paper in the process of opening the fragment 
of St. John’s Gospel which he unrolled at my house, and that this amply 
accounted for the presence of any number of little specks of that material, 
which would adhere wherever there was on the surface a spot of the paste used 
in fixing the papyrus to the calico. 

“ In conclusion, I must be allowed to remark, that I believe no person, how- 
ever skilful in the detection of fraud, would have come, after an unbiassed 
examination, however minute, to the same conclusion as yourself. 

“T speak with some little confidence, as I have been engaged in the rather 
arduous task of spelling out letter by letter with a magnifying-glass the whole 
of the contents of this papyrus, and I can unhesitatingly say that not the 
slightest symptom exists of any difference of texture or surface between the 
portion covered by the hieratic, and that covered by the Greek text; but that, 
on the contrary, the whole writing is incontestably written with the same ink: 
and the same lapse of time, be it longer or shorter, has left its unmistakeable 
traces upon hieratic and Greek letters alike. 1 shall perhaps be allowed to 
make some remarks on the text of this manuscript at the next meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature, when, with the permission of the council, it will be 
again exhibited. 

“ West Derby, January 27, 1863.” “Joun Exiot Hopexin. 


(I have but very few words to say upon the above. Mr. Mayer’s letter in 
the “Atheneum of December 28, 1861, does not tell us what opportunities 
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Simonides had of manipulating the papyri without witnesses. Mr. Mayer is 
confessedly unable to identify the papyri now produced with those which he saw 
unrolled. With regard to the pink tint, whether Mr. Hodgkin can see it or not, 
I can but repeat that I saw something which appeared such to me, and that it 
led to the discovery of small flecks of blotting-paper (of which the existence is 
admitted), which are decidedly pink. As to the exact position of these flecks I 
will not venture to speak, not having the papyrus at hand, except in regard to 
the large piece alluded to by Mr. Hodgkin as being on the hieratie inscription. 
I recollect such a fleck, which is, if I am not deceived, towards the edge of the 
hieratic text, and in that part which has obviously been partially erased, and 
retouched by an ignorant hand. 

‘* Blotting-paper may have been used, for aught I know, for other purposes 
besides that of erasure. That Mr. Hodgkin saw it employed in some way or 
other, in the process of unrolling which he witnessed, proves nothing. 

“It has puzzled some persons to explain whence a sufficient quantity of 
blank papyrus could have hom obtained for the whole of the Greek texts pro- 
duced by Simonides. When the fragments are torn, ragged, and dirty, the idea 
of the erasure of a previous text naturally presents itself. There are some large 
specimens, however, in very good condition. I take this opportunity to suggest 
that these may be written on the backs of papyrus rolls, which, more often than 
not, are free from writing, and would afford ample space. The other sides being 
pasted down, it may be difficult or impossible to find out now what writing they 
may have borne.—C. W. Goopwin.”’] 





The Armenian-Romanist Convent at Venice.—We took a gondola to 
the Armenian convent on the Isle of St. Lazzaro, about a mile to the 
south of the city. This is the most delightful mode of passing about that 
can be conceived. You sit or recline quite at your ease, protected by a 
canopy from sun or rain, or, if there be no chance of either, exposed to 
the pleasant breeze. The gondolas are flat-bottomed, and not allowed to 
be more than seven inches in the water, and by a law of the late republic, 
made to put a stop to the extravagance of which families were guilty in 
their decorations, as well as to the quarrels which their rivalry in this 
particular sometimes occasioned, the canopies must be black, which gives 
the little vessels almost the appearance of water hearses. 

The Armenians, as a nation, became separated from the Church 
Catholic in consequence of their refusal te receive the decision of the 
Council of Chalcedon, held in 451, against the heresy of Eutyches, who 
taught that there was but one nature in our Saviour, the human being lost 
in the divine. In a conference, however, held with the orthodox Greeks 
in 1170, the Armenians, while they admitted that they held one incarnate 
nature in Christ, declared it to be not by confusion, like Eutyches, nor by 
diminution, like Apollinaris, who taught that the Divine Nature supplied 
in Him the place of a human soul; but according to the orthodox sense of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, in his book against Nestorius. Some ages after, 
however, when the great schism between the East and West had long 
taken place, they entered into several negotiations with the Roman See, 
with a view to being received into its communion; but these appear to 
have been chiefly occasioned by their political necessities, in order to 
obtain from the Pope such temporal succour as he could afford amid the 
desolation by which the East was then overrun. In 1318 he sent them 
an archbishop, who has had successors, always of the Dominican order, to 
the present day, to whose communion some have attached themselves; 
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but the great body of the people seem to have adhered to their original 
church and native pastors. However, even amongst those who are in 
connexion with Rome, the Armenian rites and offices are still in use. This 
convent was founded by one of these Romano-Armenians, Mékhitar, born 
at Sebaste in 1676, who received minor orders at the convent of the Holy 
Cross in that city at the age of nine, took the religious habit and was 
ordained deacon when only fifteen, and priest when twenty. He became 
aman of great learning and holiness, and withal great Roman zeal, and 
being anxious to promote both the intellectual and spiritual advancement 
of his nation, in 1700 attempted, with a few disciples, to form for their 
benefit a literary institution under monastic rule, at Pera, a suburb of 
Constantinople. They soon found, however, that this was not a place of 
sufficient retirement and quietness for their purpose, and so removed in 
1703 to Modon in the Morea, where, by the liberal assistance of the 
Venetian authorities, they built a convent and established their society of 
Mékhitarists, according to the rule of St. Benedict, for which they obtained 
the Pope’s sanction. Here things went on prosperously with them for 
about twelve years, when in consequence of the invasion of the Morea by 
the Turks, they again removed to Venice. Here Mékhitar obtained from 
the Senate, in 1717, a grant of the Isle of St. Lazzaro, whereon were 
some old and deserted buildings, originally erected as a Lazzaretto, for 
the relief of persons who returned from the East afflicted with leprosy, and 
afterwards, on the cessation of that malady, used as an asylum for beggars ; 
but being found unfit for this purpose on account of its distance from the 
city, it was abandoned. Here, then, Mékhitar and his associates, con- 
sidered, however, by the Venetian republic as subjects of the Porte, 
established themselves, the old buildings at first being simply rendered 
habitable; but at length, in 1740, the whole convent, with the exception 
of the church, which underwent a through restoration, was rebuilt under 
the sole architectural direction of Mékhitar. He died nine years after, at 
the age of seventy-four. In his office of abbot he has had four successors, 
the last two of whom have been invested with the dignity of archbishop 
in partibus. 

It was the great object of the founder, and he wished it to be that of 
his community, to disseminate the principles of the Roman Communion 
amongst his countrymen. For this purpose he caused works to be trans- 
lated into Armenian, and printed, especially vindicating the points on which 
the Church of Rome differs from that of Armenia, such as the existence of 
the two natures in our Lord, the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son, the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, the impos- 
sibility of salvation out of the Roman obedience, and the practice of 
communion in one kind. Some members of the order are trained as 
missionaries to propagate these principles amongst their countrymen in 
Armenia, Transylvania, the Crimea, and at Constantinople. 

The society of course cultivate the study of theology, but they by no 
means confine themselves to it. They have done much towards rendering 
the knowledge of their own language accessible to Europeans, by the pre- 
paration and publication of various grammars and dictionaries. They 
have composed and translated various works of science and literature for 
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the benefit of their own countrymen, in the list of which I find from the 
English, Goldsmith’s Abridgment of Roman History, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Young’s Night Thoughts, and a selection from Lord Byron’s Poems. 
The present archiepiscopal abbot, Monsignor Georges Hurmuz, has 
translated Virgil’s Aneid and Eclogues, and also composed a poem 
entitled The Gardens, in four cantos. His predecessor, Monsignor 
Sukias de Somal, published a valuable work in Italian, called 4 Picture 
of Armenian Literature. There are five printing presses in the convent, 
from which these works are published. The compositors employed are 
Italians, who are simply taught to read the Armenian characters, but the 
proof-sheets are all corrected by the fathers. 

Besides being thus engaged in study, writing, translating, and publish- 
ing, they also conduct the education of a number of Armenian boys, who 
are supported at the expense of the convent, provided with a uniform of 
black cloth, and should they in the course of their studies find themselves 
unwilling to embrace the monastic life, they are sent back to their own 
country. They are taught reading, writing, Armenian, ancient and modern, 
Italian, and the elements of history, especially that of their own nation. 
This course usually occupies them till they are seventeen years of age. 

They then put on the habit of the order (simply a black cassock), and 
pass to the second course, which lasts two years, and includes rhetoric, 
Latin, French, and the exact sciences. When this is completed they are 
admitted, after various trials and examinations, to make their religious 
profession, after which they continue, commonly for six years, their former 
studies, with the addition of Greek and some Oriental languages, and 
then, for four years more, pass through various courses of philosophy and 
theology. At this period they are ordained priests, and take the title of 
Father. Each one, however, continues his studies, and also receives from 
the abbot some office connected with the convent ; for, with the exception 
of menial duties, which are left to the servants and lay-brothers, all others 
are discharged by the fathers. After some years, on passing the requisite 
examination, they may receive the degree of vartabed, or doctor, which is 
conferred by the abbot with great ceremony. Every father is usually in- 
vested with it before he is sent out on mission. 

They assemble in church for their offices three times a day, viz., at 
five, twelve and three. Mass is also said by one or other of the fathers, 
throughout the morning. The boys, however, are not expected to be 
present at the early service. They havea slight breakfast, dine in the 
refectory at half-past twelve, and sup at eight. 

The convent is a sweet place, well provided with library, refectory, class- 
rooms, private apartments, etc., as well as with grounds and garden, and 
enjoying delightful views. Every one has a small room to himself, and 
there are in the same inclosure separate quarters for the boys, the novices, 
the young rathers, the men of mature years, and the old men. The abbot 
occupies three modest apartments opening into each other. There are 
about twenty priests in the convent and ten clerks. Their physiognomy is 
decidedly rational, somewhat sallow and thin, but by no means unpleasing. 


We were kindly conducted over the place by a gentlemanly young monk, 
who conversed with us in French. 
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The chapel is small, neat, and handsomely furnished, but by its various 
altars betrays its connexion with the Latin communion. The service was 
the most magnificent I ever witnessed. The archbishop, a thin, spare 
man, apparently about fifty-five, who was the celebrant, was attended by 
six or seven deacons, and about a dozen other ecclesiastics and choir boys, 
who were attired, some in yellow, and others in deep pink, loose albs, with 
small embroidered crosses on the backs, borders and false hoods, to which 
the deacons added stoles resting on the left shoulder and fastened below 
the right arm. The archbishop, on his entrance, wore what I took to be 
his usual dress—a violet cloak and skull cap—but having retired to the 
sacristy, came forth in his mitre and costly archiepiscopal cope, which, 
however, he laid aside before the consecration, and took the habit of a 
simple priest—a plainer, but still rich, cope, and neither mitre nor cap. 
Whilst he was making this change, the great curtain was drawn which 
divided the sanctuary containing himself and the deacons from the rest of 
the church, as it had been previously whilst they were preparing the bread 
and wine, and removing them from the credence to the altar: and as it was 
afterwards, towards the end of the mass, when he again put on his epis- 
copal vestments. Whilst he was communicating himself, the little curtain 
was drawn which merely enclosed the altar. The whole service was sung, 
chanted or intoned, sometimes by the celebrant, sometimes by the deacon, 
and sometimes by the choir; and the flabella, or pieces of metal hung 
with little bells and fastened to the points of spears, were frequently 
vibrated, to signify the sound occasioned by the waving of angels’ wings. 
Various postures were adopted by those concerned in the service—at one 
time they stood, at another they knelt, and again at another they almost 
prostrated themselves—but everything was done with the greatest order, 
decorum, and reverence, and I do not remember to have been ever so im- 
pressed with a service before. At its conclusion we were invited by the 
monk who had shewn us the convent, to partake of the blessed bread, and 
did so, happy to testify our willingness to be in communion with every 
portion of the church; though were it not for the Monophysite opinion 
prevalent among the Armenians, one could feel but little sympathy with a 
society whose main object it is to withdraw them from the communion of 
their owh bishops; and even as it is, those amongst them who become 
convinced of the error of that opinion, should rather acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the orthodox Eastern Patriarch, whose spiritual subjects 
they properly are, than unite themselves with pastors intruded amongst 
them by the Roman pontiff, in a country where he has no rightful authority. 
When the mass was over, we saw the archbishop, in his ordinary dress, 
administer confirmation in the sacristy for the Patriarch of Venice, who 
was ill. He used the Latin words at the imposition of hands and the 
anointing, but the rest of the office was in Armenian.—Colonial Church 
Chronicle. 


Chaldea and Assyria.—The reading public is blessed with a voracious 
appetite for new books, but it is troubled with a weak digestion. Hence 
it is necessary to issue large books a volume at a time, as otherwise they 
would neither be bought, read, nor digested. The volume before us, 
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which is sent into the world on the above-named principle, has been on 
the verge of coming out for two or three years, but its advent has been 
delayed, partly, no doubt, by tutorial and professorial engagements, partly 
also by the fact that every six months or so something new is discovered 
which often involves the re-writing of several pages, or at least the trim- 
ming up of some paragraphs. Professor Rawlinson’s growth as an author 
has been fostered by the benign influence of his elder brother’s success as 
a discoverer ; in fact, we cannot be far wrong in saying that were it not 
for the existence of Sir Henry Rawlinson, the Professor would probably 
have been guiltless of writing a book. 

The Professor is very orthodox, rather long-winded and ponderous, 
but he has produced a book which will be read, and ought to be read, 
because in spite of all drawbacks as regards style and matter, it contains 
all that is known at present about some of the most interesting countries 
of the ancient world. 

Our readers may be aware that grave doubts have been entertained 
by some of the learned as to the possibility of making use of the inscrip- 
tions and carvings which have been laid bare in Assyria; and that literary 
Ajax, Sir G. C. Lewis, has peremptorily asserted that the attempts at 
interpreting the cuneiform inscriptions are all worthless, and that the 
ancient kingdom of Babylon, so far from having any history, never had 
even an existence except in the imagination of one or two misguided 
writers. The brothers Rawlinson, and others, hold, on the contrary, that 
the earliest of the Eastern monarchies was Babylonian, having a people, 
language, architecture, and position, quite distinct from what is usually 
called the Assyrian Empire. As we do not profess to be students of the 
cuneiform writings ourselves, we are compelled to take upon trust much 
of what we are told; this, however, we are willing to do, but we must be 
allowed to judge for ourselves whether the inferences deduced by the 
author are correct or not. In this case we hold it to be most clearly 
proved that there was a Babylonian before the Assyrian kingdom, and 
that Sir George Lewis’s imputations against this statement are unfounded. 
Before entering into the particulars of these kingdoms we must state a 
great deficiency which we have felt whilst reading the volume before us, 
and which we trust the Professor will supply in the remainder of his work, 
namely, a verbatim translation, so far as it may be given, of some of the 
principal historical inscriptions from which he draws his materials. We 
have not all got at hand the Journal of the Asiatic Society, or any records 
which may have been published by Sir H. Rawlinson, but the general 
reader would often gladly turn to an appendix to compare the brick and 
stone and cylinder inscriptions with the historical sketch given in the text. 

The earliest kingdom occupying part of the tract of land which lies 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, lay towards the South, and was called 
Babylonian, from its principal town, Babel, or Chaldeean, from the fact 
that the inhabitants of another great city, Ur, were Khaldi or moon- 
worshippers. The soil is rich and specially adapted for wheat and dates, 
but it is now, of course, almost uncultivated, and the only real traces of 
the former greatness of Babylon are to be found in the large mysterious- 
looking mounds which meet the eye of the traveller as he wanders over 
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the plain. Each mound has a name, handed down from ancient times 
and preserved by the country-people, and some of these are to be identi- 
fied with the Babylonian names found in the Bible. Thus we have Mug- 
heir (Ur), Larsa (Ellasar?), Warka (Erech), Niffer (Calueh ?), Borsippa or 
Birs Nimrud, which was for some time supposed to be Babylon, and the 
true Babél, fifteen miles east of Borsippa. Owing to the absence of stone 
in the country, bricks made of baked clay were the sole materals for 
building,. and itis to the writing traceable on these bricks that weowe all 
wer know: of the language and history of the old inhabitants. If we turn 
to Gelv. x. 16, we fina that the origimal kingdom was Hamitie, but’ philo- 
logists are agreed in stating thet the Assyrian language is Semitic. Here, 
then, is the firs. debi: whicl. osthcdoxy owes to the Babylonian excavators, 
for they have discovered traces of a kingdom more ancient than the 
Assyrian, whose lanzuage, so far as it can be made out, has the Hamitic 
element most strongiy prevailing in it. The grammar is but little known; 
the conjugations are said to be intricate and difficult, and there are traces 
of all the four great dialects of the world in the language, namely, the 
Hamitic, Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. Professor Rawlinson argues 
hence that there may have been a mixed race at first. May we not 
rather conclude that we find in the old Babylonian, ‘traces of an ori- 
ginal language, as it was spoken previous to the distribution of man 
into four great families? We can gather very little information from the 
mounds with respect to the architecture of this ancient people. The most 
curious and perfect remains are the graves or coffins, which are of three 
kinds; first, there are brick vaults, which are gradually closed in at the 
top by the bricks being made to meet one another nearer and nearer, till a 
kind of rude arch is formed ; secondly, there are large cavernous pieces of 
baked clay, like dish covers, which were put over the bodies; and, thirdly, 
two deep round jars were turned face to face, with the body enclosed 
within them, and hermetically sealed. 

The Chaldean religion was chiefly astral. The fountain of godhead 
was called Ra; then followed a series of gods, most of whom were blessed 
with wives. Amongst these we find Bil-nipru, the god of the chase, sup- 
posed to be Nimrod ; Bel-Merodach, the planet Jupiter; Nergal, who is 
the planet Mars (2 Kings xvii. 30); Ishtar, or Ashtaroth, the planet 
Venus ; and Nebo, the planet Mercury, who was held in special regard. 
Berosus gives an account of the Chaldean cosmogony, the building of 
Babel, and the Deluge, which agrees in main points with the history, as 
recorded in Genesis. 

The merest fragments of Chaldean history have been recovered for us 
by the excavators ; in fact, hardly anything more than a few barren names. 
This is, we confess, a disappointment, but perhaps future labours may 
bring more to light. Berosus makes out a list of seven dynasties, begin- 
ning with a dynasty of gods, and another of demigods; then follows a 
Median dynasty, of which we know nothing; and thus we may make a 
real start with Nimrod, who may be placed, according to M. Gutschmid’s 
ingenious calculation, at about 2230 B.c. One of his successors was 
Urukh or Orchamus, who built several rude temples. The next king we 
read of is Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 1), an Elamite, who appears to have 
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